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PREFACE. 


W-^ 


In  his  admirablo  Discourse  on  Universal  Sisiory,  Bossuet 
says  :  "  It  would  be  ahamefiil,  not  only  for  a  prince,  but,  in  gen- 
eral, fw  anyVeU-bred  person,  to  be  i^orant  about  mankind." 
In  these  Iwo  lines,  couched  in  tenns  so  clear  and  energetic,  the ' 
importance  of  the  study  of  History,  is  perhaps  better  demon- 
strated, than  if  a  long  di&scrtatiou  were  made  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

Less  particular  than  the  Eagle  ofMeaux,  and  not  having  the 
authority  of  that  sublime  genius,  wo  shall  content  ourselves  with 
merely  paraphrasing  his  language  :  saying  that,  as  it  would  be 
shameful  for  any  Christian  to  ignore  the  History  of  the  People 
of  God,  so  it  is  disgraceful  for  a  Canadian  to  be  ignoraut  con- 
cerning the  History  of  bis  own  country. 

The  study  of  ou^-  National  History  is,  as  it  were,  inseparable 
from  that  of  Sacred  History, — the  former  being  the  logical  sequel 
of  the  latter.  Between  the  History  of  the  People  of  God  and 
that  of  Canada,  there  exists  a  striking  trait  of  resemblance  :  in 
either  of  them,  there  \$  nothing  obscure,  taor  even  doubtful ;  all 
the  principal  facts  are  therein  related  with  a  precision  and  fidel- 
ity, which  we  might  perhaps  seek  in  vain  in  the  history  of  any 
other  nation.  The  historians  of  our  country  have  taken  their 
materials  from  sources  the  most  certain,  having  had  for  g'oides 
Cartier,  Champlain,  Charlevoix,  and  many  other  authors,  most 
of  them  contemporaneous  with  the  events  they  relate, — ^their 
works  being  then  clothed  with  a  character  both  of  authority  and 
authenticity.  ^^  .^^...^.  ^,*^ 

In  drav/ing  up  this  dohipeudium,  which  we  offer  to-day  to  the 
Canadian  public,  and  which  is  chiefly  destined  for  pupUs  of 
primary  schools,  wo  have  had  but  to  follow  Garneau,  Ferland, 
Faillon,  &c.,  studying  merely  to  shorten  the  recital  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  and  even  to  leave  out  gome  of  less  importance.  Cap- 
tivnted  by  the  beauty  and  multiplicity  of  the  facts,  we  were  de- 
Mious  to  omit  none  ;  but  the  nature  of  our  plan  was  formally 
opposed  thereto.  Those  who  have  already  tried  this  kind  of 
lat>or,  will  easily  conceive  the  sorrow  wo  naturally  felt  at  this 
necessary  omission. 


4  A  PBEPACB. 

Such  as  it  is,  we  daro  believe  that  this  volume  contains  all 
that  is  moBt  important  to  know  about  Canadian  History.  Wo 
are  also  satisfied,  that  the  many  questions  at  the  bottom  of  each 
page,  referring  to  the  number  of  each  paragraph,  will  singularly 
aid  the  memory  of  the  pupils. 

The  teachers  themselves  will  find,  in  the  ensuing  method,  a 

{)recious  advantage  and  powerful  auxiliary.  Not  having  always 
eisure  to  prepare  a  series  of  interrogations  upon  the  text  to  be 
studied,  they  will  find  herein  numerous  questions,  which,  if  they 
ju^e  proper,  they  may  easily  further  develop. 

Finally,  wo  are  confident  that  this  Compendium  will  render 
some  servide  to  pubUo  instruction.  May  it  be  considered  as  a 
sure  pledge  of  the  deep  interest  wo  take  in  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  our  beloved  countiy  ^      a   x      -.       , 
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CANADA.— Introduction. 
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1541 


1542 

1543 
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CHBISTOPHEB  COLTTMBUS  discovers 
the  Island  of  San  Salvador,  and,  short- 
ly after,  Cuba,  and  San  Domingo. 

Columbus  discovers  Dominica,  Guada- 
loupe,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and  the 
Leoward  Islands. 

JOHN  and  SEBASTIAN  CABOT  discov 
er  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

Columbus  discovers  South  America. 

AHEBICUS  VESFUCIITS  cxplorcH  the 
northern  shores  of  South  America. 

VINCENT  FINZON  discovers  Hrazil 
and  the  Amazon  River. 

Baron  D£  L&RY  an-ivcs  at  Suble 
Island. 

FERNANDO  COBTEZ  sails  for  Mexico 
and  conquers  that  Empire. 

HAOELLAN  discovers  the  strait  that 
bears  his  name. 

VEBAZZANI  takes  possession  of  New- 
foundland for  the  crown  of  Franco. 

FBANCIS  FIZABBO  penetrates  into 
Pf  "ti,  and  treacherously  obtains  pos- 
'        on  of  that  Empire. 

CANADA.— FRENCH  RULE. 

Civil  and  Political  Part. 


JACQUES  CARTIEB  enters  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  discovers  the 
Baie  des  Chalcurs. 

Cartier's  second  voyage ;  ho  sails  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Montreal 
(Hochelaga),  and  passes  the  winter  at 
St.  Charles  Harbor  before  Quebec 
(Stadacona). ' 

DE  BOBEBVAL  (De  la  Roque)  is  ap- 
pointt.d  the  King's  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  in  Canada. — Cartier's  3rd  voyage ; 
he  passes  the  winter  at  Cape  Rouge. 

De  Roberval  lands  at  Capo  Rouge  with 
200  colonists  of  both  sexes. 

De  Roberval  visits  the  Saguer.ay. 

De  Roberval  returns  to  France  with 
the  shattered  remains  of  his  colony. 

DE  LA  BOCHE  (Marquis),  second  Lieu 
tenant-General  and  Viceroy  of  Can 
ada,  disembarks  at  Sable  Islanrl,  50 
convicts  brought  over  as  colonists. 
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Alexander  VII.,  Pope. 
Pius  III.,  Pope,  27  days.- 

JuLiug  II.,  Pope.    . 
Construction  of  St.  Peter's, 

Bramante    and    Michael 

Angelo,  Architects 
Leo  X.,  Pope ;  he  gives  his 

name  to  his  age. 
Concordat  with  France. 
Martin  Luther,  an  Au^s 

tinian  monk,  apostatizes 

and  dogmatizes. 
Adrian   VI.,  Pope,  seeing 

Protestantism    triumph 

ing,  dies  broken  hearted 
Clement  VII.,  Pope. 
Sacking   of  Rome  by  the 

Imperialists.     Constable 

of  Bourbon,  the  traitor, 

is  slain. 
Paul  III.,    Pope.— Calvin 

commences  tx>  preach  his 

errors    in    France. — The 

Society  of  Jesus  founded 

by  St.  Ignatius. 
Convocation  of  the  Council 

of  Trent. 
Julius     III.,     Pope. — St.l 

Francis  Xavier  in  Japan.' 
Bull     for     resuming    the; 

Council  of  Trent. 

5  MARCELLU8  II.,  PopO. 

I  Paul  IV.,  Pope. 

Paul  IV.  erects  Ireland  in 
to  a  kingdom. 

Pius  IV.,  Pope. 

Bull  for  resuming  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

Close  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  | 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  is  the; 
first  to  adopt  all  the  de-l 
cisions  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  | 

Pius  v.,  Pope.  He  excom- 
municates Queen  Eliz- 
abeth.— Publication  of 
the  Catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent, 
Roman  Breviary, 
Missal. 

Victory  of  Lepanto. 

GuEGOUY  XIII.,  Pope. 
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France. 


ClIAIlLES  VIII,, King 
Hiuce  1483.  f 


C  IJattle  (»!"  Founioms 
<  fjiiined  by  Charles 
(VIII. 

JjouiH  XII.,  King. 

Treaty  oflilois. 
5  Tlu^  States  General 
I  of  Tours. 

Battle  of  Agnatlcl. 


Francis  I.,  King. — 
liattlo  of  Marignan. 


England. 


Henry        VII. 

King  since  1485. 


C  Execution  of 
<  Perkin  Warhcck 
(  and  Warwick. 


S  Henry       VIII. 

I  King. 

r  Battles  of 

Flowdun  and 
Guijiegate,  won 

1,  by  Henry  VIII. 


Spain. 


ISABETXA  and 
Ferdtnand  V. 
— Castile  and 
Arragon  unit- 
ed, 1483. 


Germany. 


''Philip  I.,  of 

Austria. 

FerdinadV. 
^f  Arragon. 
Death  of  Co- 
lumbus. 
C    Xinienez ; 
<   expedition 
(  agaumtOran 


Henry  VIII.  re- 
futes Luther  and 
!  receives  the  title 
I  of  Defender  of  the 
\  Faith. 


(  Charles  I. ; 
same  as 
Charles  V. 

Jn  GeiTuany. 


1519 
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of    tlie 


The    Field 
Cloth  of  Gold 
(Battled  of 
<  Francis  I., 
(  oner. 

Britanny  returns  to 
the  Crown  of  France. 


I'avia ; 
a   pris- 


r  Battle  of  Cerisoles, 
J  gained  over  the  Im- 
1  perialists ;  treaty  of 
I  Crespy. 
Henry  II.,  King — 


Capture  of  Calais. 

Francis  II.,  King. 

Charles  IX.,  King. 
— War  betwecin  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants. 


Peace 
ineau. 


of    liongju- 


On  tlio  Pope'f 
i-efusal  to  sanc- 
tion his  divorce, 
Henry  VlWf, 
breaks  oft"  with 
Rome,  and 
throws  England 
into  a  schism. 

Edward  VI.,King 


Mary 
Queen. 


Tudor, 


ELizAiJETH,Queen 


Cai)tivity 
Mary  Stuart. 


of 


S  Philip    II., 
\  King. 
(Treaty       of 
<     ('ateau- 
(  Cambresis. 


FredericIII., 
Emi)eror  since 
1440. 

(  Maximilian 
\  I.,  Emperor. 


Death        of 
Don  Carlos. 


^  Maximilian 
I.  is  the  ally 
of  Henry 
VIILatGui- 
negate. 

{  Maximilian 

}     delivers 

(  Brescia. 


(Cbarles    V., 
\  Emperor. 

STlie  Teuton- 
ic order  sec- 
ularized. 


Charles     V. 

defeats     the 
Protestant 

party        at 

Mill  berg. 
C  Siege  of 

I  Metz. 
\  Feriunand 
\  I.,  Emperor. 


Maximilian 
II.,  Emp. 
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Civil  and  Political  Part. 


DE  CHATES  sonds  Do  Pontgrav6  and 
Samuel  de  Cbamplain  to  Cana<la ;  they 
sail  up  the  St.  Lawrence  as  for  as  the 
St.  Louis  Rapids. 

DE  MONTS  succeeds  De  Chat^s,  and 
begins  the  settlement  of  Port    Royal 

i Annapolis)  in  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia). 
I  CHAMPLAIN  lays  the    foundation 
of  Quebec  (July). 

Champlain  joms  the  Aleonnuins  and  Hu- 
rons  to  fight  against  the  Iroquois. 

CHASLES  DE  BOUBBON,  Count  of 
•^oissons,  Lieutenant-General  and  Vice- 
roy of  New  France. 

HENBT  DE  C0ND£  (Prince)  succeeds 
Charles  de  Bourbon  in  his  Viceroyalty. 

Champlain  sails  up  the  Ottawa  River  al- 
most to  its  sources. 

Champlain  discovers  Lakes  Ontario, 
Huron,  and  Nipissing,  and  passes  the 
winter  with  the  HuroViS. 

DE  MONTMOBENCT  (Duko)  purchases 
from  the  Prince  of  Cond6  the  Viceroy- 
alty of  New  France,  and  appoints 
Champlain  his  Lieutenant-General  in 
that  country. 

De  Montmorency  forms  the  Company 
that  bears  his  name  in  opposition  to  the 
Rouen  Company. 

Some  Irocjuois  attack  the  French  at  the 
St.  Louis  Rapids,  whilst  Others  proceed 
to  Quebec,  and  attack  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Recollots. 

DE  VENTADOVB  (Duke),  a  priest,  buys 
the  Viceroyalty  of  New  France. 

The  Company  oi  the  One  Hundred  Asso- 
ciates oDtains  the  grant  of  New  France 
with  its  dependencies. 

David  KertK  captures  Port  Royal  and 
Tadoussac. 

Champlain  is  compelled  to  surrender 
Quebec  to  Louis  and  gliomas  Kertk, 
French  malcontents  and'<?alvinists. 

Restitution  to  France  of  Candida  and  Aca- 
dia by  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye.  \. 

CHAMPLAIN  returns  to  New  France  as 
Governor,  for  the  second  time. 

Death  of  Champlain  at  Quebec. 


A.D. 


1611 
1615 


1618 
1620 


1621 
1625 

1626 

1629 
1632 


1635 
16.35 

1637 


Religious  Part. 


Fathers  Masse  and  Biart, 
Jesuits,  land  at  Port 
Royal. 

Fathers  Dennis  Jamay, 
John  Dolbeau,  Joseph 
Le  Caron,  and  Bro.  Psi- 
cific  Du  Plessis,  land  at 
Quebec. — A  chapel  is 
erected  very  near  the 
site  of  the  present 
Church  of  Notre  Dame 
des  Victoires,  in  the 
Lower-Town,  in  which 
Father  Dolbeau  says 
the  first  Mass,  on  tlu; 
26th  of  June. 

First  Jubilee  in  Canjida. 

The  Rec**ilets  lay  tlu- 
foundations  of  tlieir 
monastery  at  Quebec 
(General  HosjiitJil). 

The  first  marriage  is  eel 
ebratcd  in  Canada. 

Arrival  at  Quebec  of  Fa- 
thers C.  Lalemant,  J. 
de  Brebeuf,  and  E. 
Masse,  Jesuits. 

The  Duke  of  Ventadom 
gives  the  Jesuits  the 
Seignioiy  of  Our  Lad^ 
of  Angets. 

All  the  Religious  in  Can- 
ada return  to  France. 

Do  Noiie  and  Lejcuiu 
Jesuits,  come  back  to 
Canada  with  De  Caen. 
— An  English  Catholic 
colony,  conducted  In- 
Ijconard  Calvert,  Bro-; 
tlicr  of  Lord  Baltimore,! 
settles  in  Maryland,      i 

Fathers  De  Brebeuf  audi 
Masse  return  to  Cana-; 
da  with  Chami»laiu.      i 

Father  Rohaut  lays  thcj 
foundations  of  the  Jes-: 
nits'  College  at  Que  ' 
bee. 

Founding  of  the  Algon-i 


.!.»■ 


Am>  SYNCJIRONICAL  TABLES  OP  niSTOHT. 


Yk 


A.D. 


1572 
1574 

157C 

1584 

1585 

1587 

1588 

1589 

1590 

1 1 591 
1592 

I 

1593 
1598 
1599 

1G03 

1605 

1610 

.1612 

■1614 
1618 


1619 

l()21 

i 

1622 


Spain. 


Pim- 
King 


Philip 
IV.  Kg. 


Germ. 


! 


Rotl- 
olph 
II.  E. 


C  Mat- 
•?  tliias 
i  Em. 


30yr«' 
wrtrPal 

atine 
period. 

Fekd. 
II.  Em. 


England. 


(Death  of 
<     Mary 
(  Stu»rt. 

SThto    In- 
vincible 
Anuada 


(East  la 
<  tlia  Com 

(Umise  of 

Stuart. 

James  I., 

.  I^ng. 

5  Gunpow 

I  der  Plot. 


France. 


( Massacre  of    St. 
I  Bartholomew. 
Henry  III.,  King. 

Holy  League. 

Death  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou. 
War  of  the  Three 
Henrys. 
(  Battle  of  Coutras, 

<  gained  by  Henry 
(IV. 

<  Murder    of     the 
I  Duke  of  Guise. 

House  of  Bourhon 
Henry  IV. 
Battle  of  Ivry. — 
Siege  of  Paris. 


Henry  IV.  abjures 
_  Protestantism. 
'  Treaty  of  Vervins. 
Edict  of  Nantes. 
The    Minister    of 
State  is  the  cele- 
brated Sully.  Un 
dor  Henry's  reign, 
colonists  are  sent 
to    Canada    and 
^Guyaue. 


The  Church. 


(■Assassination     of 
\  Heuiy  IV. 
(Louis  XIII.,  King 

^  Convocation      of 
( the  States  Gen. 

TTho  Protestant 
Party,  command- 
ed by  De  IJolian. 
threatens  to  dis- 
memberFrance. — 
Siege  of  Moutau- 
ban. 


f  Elizabeth  is  staining 
'  the  soil  of  England 
with  the  blood  of  her 
Catholio   subject*. — 
^  Ireland  is  not  snared. 
K  Publication     oi     the 
I  Roman  Martyrology. 
'SiXTUS  v..  Poj)e.  lie 
institutes  the  C«)ngre- 
gations  of  Cardinals. 
— Mary    Stuart,     tlie 
Queen  of  Soots,iv  pris- 
oner    of    hliziilK'tb, 
writes  to  the  l'o[»e  a 
toucliine    letter,    dt!- 
claring  her  fixed   re 
solve  to  live  and  die  ii 
,  Catbolic. 

J  Urban  VI.,  Pop*  , 
I  Greory  XIV.,  Pope 
Innocent  IX.,  Pope. 
Clement  A'^III..  Pope 
(Annexion      of      the 
/  Duchy  of  FeiTara  to 
( the  Pontifical  States 
Leo  XI.,  Pope.— Paul 
V.Pope. — Persecution 
in    Japan. — Chinese 
Missions.-Father  Ric- 
ci  in  Pekin. — The  Jes- 
uits iu  Paraguay. 
Paul     V.    apjiroves 
the     following    new 
Institutions  :         the 
Ursulines ;    the  Con 
gregation    of  Priests 
of  the  Oratory,    es 
tablished    by     Card 
Do  BeruUe ;  the  Nuns 
of  the  Visitation,  ins- 
tituted by  St.  Francis 
of    Sales. — Foundint; 
by   St.    Vincent     of 
Paul,    of  the  Sisters 
^  of  Charity,  in  Paris. 
'Gregory  XV.,  Pope. 
— Foundation  of  the 
Propaganda. -Canoni- 
zation of  St.  Ignatius 
of   Loyola,     St.   Frs. 
Xavier,  St.   Tlievesn, 
Land  St.  Philip  Ncri. 


CnKONOLOOlCAL,   SYNOPTICAL, 


CANADA.— FRENCH  RULE. 


A.D. 

1635 
1()36 
1637 

1642 

1644 
1645 


1648 
1649 


1651 

1653 

1656 
1657 
1658 
1660 

1661 

1663 
166:J 


Civil  and  Political  Part. 


DE  CIIATEAUPORT  admiuiaters  tlio  col- 
ony ad  interim. 

DE  MONTMAGNY,  a  Knigbt  of  Malta,  Gov- 
ernor-General, 

Tlie  village  of  Sillcry  near  Quebec  is  founiT- 
ed  by  lirulai-t  Do  Sillery,  u  priest,  and  au 
(ix-njiuistor  of  State, 

Founding  of  ViHe-Mario  (Montreal)  by  De 
Maiflonneuve.  The  European  population 
in  Canada,  is  then  not  more  tliau  200 
Boula. 

Tlie  IroqTiois  bum  down  several  Huron 
villagoK  and  butcher  the  inliabitar.tH. 

Tlio  Company  of  the  One  Iliiiidretl  Asso- 
ciates abandui)  to  tlio  Cctlouists  the  mo 
noi)oly  of  tlie  fur  traile. 

D'AILLEBOUST  succeeds  de  Montmagny. 

The  Iroqv6oi8  suddenly  fall,  at  three  differ- 
ent places,  upon  llurou  villages,  and  ei- 
ther butcher  and  carry  off  most  of  their 
inhabitants. 

DE  LAUZON  succeeds  D'Ailleboust— .The 
Irocpiois  are  becoming  more  amd  more 
foruudable;  they  attack  Montreal  and 
Three  Rivers, 

De  Maisoimeuve  brings  from  Franco  a  re- 
cruit of  100  men,  skilled  in  some  trade,  and 
sincere  Catholics. 

DE  LAUZON-CIIARNY  governs  ad  interim 
after  his  father's  departure  for  France. 

D'AILLEBOUST  governs  also  ad  interim 
after  de  Lauzou-Charny, 

D'ABGENSON  (Viscount)  succeeds  de 
Lauzon  as  Governor-General. 

Seventeen  brave  Frenchmen  of  Montreal, 
headed  by  Dollard,  saoritice  themselves 
for  the  safety  of  the  Colony. 

D'AVAUGOUK    (Baron)     succeeds     d'Ar- 
geuson.    He  gets  into  difficulty  with  Bish 
op  De  Laval  about  the  traffic  of  brandy 
with  the  Indians. 

The  Colony  is  visited  by  one  of  the  most 
terrific  earthquakes  on  record  in  Canada. 

DE  MESY  succeeds  d'Avaugour.-European 
population,  2500 ;  Quebec  alone,  800. — An 
edict  of  the  King  creates  at  Quebec  a 
Supremo  Council  composed  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Bishop,  the  Inteudant,  the  At 


A.D. 


1637 


1639 


1642 


1646 
1647 


1649 


1652 


1653 


ia54 


Eeligious  Part. 


Siiin  Mission  and  of 
10  Hotel-Dleu  of 
Quebec ;  the  first,  by 
Brulart  deSillonr,  the 
second,  hj  the  Duch- 
ess d' Aiguillon. 

The  convent  of  the  Ur- 
sulines  in  Quebec,  i« 
founded  by  Mme  de 
la  Peltrie. 

On  May  J  7th,  Father 
Vimoiit,a  Jesuit,  says 
the  first  Mass  at 
Montreal.  The  Island 
is  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  M. 
B.  Virgin.— The  Hotel 
Diou  of  Montreal  is 
foimded  by  Miss 
Manse  and  Mrs.  De 
Bullion. 

Father  Jogncs  is  mas- 
sacred by  the  Iro- 
quois, Oct.  17th. 

Father  Lequen  discov- 
ers Lake  St.  John,  in 
Saguenay.  —  Father 
DruiUettea  reaches 
the  sea  through  the 
Chaudifere  and  Ken 
nebec  Rivers, 

Fathers  Daniel,  De  Bre- 
beuf,  Lalemant,  and 
Garnier,  are  either 
horribly  tortured  to 
death,  or  massacred 
by  the  Iroquois,  near 
Lake  Huron. 

Father  Buteux  is  mas 
sacred    by.  the    Iro- 
q^uois  on  the  St.  Mau 
rice  River. 

Founding  of  the  Con 

fregation  of  N.  D,  at 
lontreal,  by    Sister 
Bourgeois,  Sept.  2. 
Mrs.  De  Champlain  dies 
an       Ursulino         a1 
Meaux,  France.  *^ 


AND  SYNCHRONICAL  TAi  LES  OF  IHSTORf. 


I 


A.D. 

1623 
1624 

Il62r. 

•urn 

1630 

1635 
h>37 
163'.) 

1642 
1643 

1614 

1615 
1647 
1648 

1649 

1650 
1655 

1653 

1659 
1660 
1661 


Spain. 


Fbui), 
HI.,  E, 


roiiv- 

ar«>8 
is  dis- 
grac- 
ed. 


Oerm. 


CDan- 

}   ish 
(War. 


C  Swo- 
l  dinh 
(  War, 


\i 


r. 


England. 


5  Charles  I 


Fbancb. 


The  Cuubcu. 


SSiogo 
of[.e- 
rida 


Leo- 
pold 
1.  E. 


''  liisiug  of 
the 
Scotch 
against 
England 
ClJiittleof 
I  Keynton 

!  Battle  ol 
Newbu- 


■  Cliailes  I 
a  jjrison- 
er 


r  Charles  1 
behcad- 
1  ed. 
^  O.Crom- 

S  Ireland 
is       laid 
waste. 


R.  Crom- 
well. 


5  Charles 
^Il.,King. 


Richelieu,    minis- 
ter of  State. 


Siege  of  LaRochelle. 

SJourndc  des  Dupen 
Alliance  with 
Sweden. 
TTlio  French  Acad- 
}  emy  founded  by 
(  Card.  Richelieu. 

(  Foundation  of  the 
I  Bourse  in  Paris. 


Death  of  Richelieu. 

^Loms  XIV.,King. 
— Ann  of  Austria, 
Regent. — Maz.ariu 
minister. — Battle 
of  Rocroy,  gained 

^by  Conde. 

{  Battle  of  Fribourg 

(  gained  by  Cond6. 

(  Battle  ofWordlin- 

.;  gue,    gained     by 

(.  Cond6. 


r Battle     of    Lens, 
\  gained  by  Cond^j. 

—Treaty  of  West- 
( Tihalia. 
''Thefronde.— Con- 

d^  besieges  Paris 

defended  by    Tu- 

renue. 


r  Battle  of  the  Du- 
nes, gained  by  Tu- 
renne. 
Treaty  of  thoFyr- 

^^enoes. 

f  Death  of  Mazarin. 
<  — Colbert  suc- 
(.ceedshiui. 


Urban  VIII.— This 
pope  cultivates  Lat-, 
in  and  Ital.  Poetry 
and  corrects  the  litur- 

f;ical  hymns.  He  pub 
iflhea  the  Bull  Ilmi- 
nciitB  condemning 
Jansenism. — His  pon- 
tificate sees  the  fountt-' 
ing  of  the  Congreca-] 
tion  of  St.  Ldizarus,  l)yj 
St.  Vincent  of  Paul. 
Tliat  of  the  Seminaryi 
of  St.  Sulpioe,  by  Mr. 
Olier.— St.  FrancisRe- 
gis,  Apostle  of  Viva- 
rais,  Cevennes,  &.o. — 
Horrible  persecution 
in  Japan  against  the 
^  Christians. 


Innocent  X.,  Pope 
He  combats  nepotism. 
— ^The  fauatieal  sect  of 
Puritans,  in  Scotland, 
draw  up  and  sign  n 
new  Covenant,  "seal- 
ed", do  they  say,  "by 
Heaven  itself  ",  and 
take  01.  Cromwell  foi 
their  leader. — Issuing 
of  a  Bull  condemning 
^Jansenism. 


Alexander  VII 
Pope. — He  receives  in 
the  Church  Queen 
Christinr  of  Sweden 
— The  Sorbonne  con- 
demns Jansenism.— 
Bull  confirming  every 
point  of  those  publish- 
ed by  Urban  VI 11  and 
Innocent  X.  for  the 
condemnation  of  Jan- 
senism.— Death  of  St. 
Vincent  of  Paul,  aged 
L85. 


''<    y^-"' 


[ 


xu 


^  '     CHRONOLOGICAL,  STNOPTICAL, 


CANADA.— FRENCH  RULE. 


A.D. 


il6G3 


1604 
iGG5 
IG(J<) 

IG72 
;iG73 


IG79 
1C82 


IG85 

?ilC8G 


1(187 
1G89 


Civil  and  Political  Part. 


torney-Gloneral,  and  five  Councillors.— 
Three  courts  of  justice  are  establisheil 
respectively  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  and 
Tliroe  Rivers.— The  Montreal  Company 
gi-ants  the  Island  of  Montreal  to  the  Sul- 
picians. 

The  rights  of  the  Company  of  the  One 
Hundred  Associates  are  transferred  to 
the  West-India  Company. 

DE  TRACT  (Marquis),  Viceroy. 

DE  COTJBCELLES,  Governor.— Talon,  I.i- 
tendant. 

Tliree  forts  are  built,  viz. :  at  Sorol,  Cham- 
bly,  and  Ste.  Th6r5se.— The  Viceroy 
mai-ches  against  the  Iroquois  and  obliges 
them  to  sue  for  peace. 

DE  FBONTENAG  (Louis  de  Bnade,  Count) 
succeeds  De  Com'celles,  as  Governor-Gen- 
eral. 

De  Frontenao  constnicts  a  fort  at  Catara- 

?ui  (Kingston),  and  gives  it  his  ov^n  namoi. 
le  has  M.  Perrot,  Governor  of  Montreal, 
arrested. — Ijouia  Jolliet  of  Quebec,  and 
Father  Marquette,  a  Jesuit,  discover  the 
Mississippi. 

Dfc  la  Salle  launches  on  Ijakcs  Erie  and 
Ontario  the  first  vessels  that  ever  plough- 
ed those  waters. 

DE  LA  BABBE  (Le  Fovre)  succeeds  Count 
de  Frontcnac. — De  la  Salle  explores  the 
Mississippi  River  down  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  calls  the  country  which  it 
waters,  Lotiisiana,  iu  honor  of  Louis 
XIV. 

DE  DENOKTVILLE  (Marquis)  succeeds  De 
la  Ban-e. 

T /'Iberville  and  his  brothers  (Canadians) 
take  from  the  English  all  their  posts  in 
Hudson  Uny,  Fort  Nelson  excepted. — De 
Denonville  hna  some  Iroquois  chiefs  un- 
justly ari'ested. 

Do  Denonville  defeats  the  Iroquois,  bums 
and  destroys  a  great  number  of  their 
villages. 

In  the  night  of  the  5th  of  August,  the  Iro- 
quois suddenly  ap])oar  in  the  Island  of 
Montreal,  aiut  butcher  a  great  many  of 
its  inhabitants  without  distinction  ol'  age 
or  sex. 


A. p. 


IGCO 


1GG3 


16GG 


1GG7 


I6G8 


Religious  PaiIt. 


De  L4.VAL-M0NTM0- 
UENCY  (Pi'Ancis), 

Bishop  of  Petrea,  ar- 
rives at  Quebec,  asi 
Vicar-Apostolio  of 
New  France,  June  6, 
Until  then,  Canada 
was  under  the  jnris- 
dictifn  of  the  Arch- 
bishbp  of  Rouen.— 
Founding  by  De 
Quoylns,  of  the  Sem- 
inary of  St.  Sulpice, 
at  Montreal. 

Founding  of  the  Semi- 
nai'y  of  Quebec  by  Bp. 
De  Laval.  Incoii>o- 
ration  of  the  Parishes 
to  the  Seminary. 

Dcflication  of  tljo  Que 
bee  Cathedral  to  tlie 
Immaculate  Ccmccp 
tion,  July  2. 

The  tithes,  from  the 
13th,  are  reduced  t"; 
the  2Gth  part. 

li'oundatiou  of  the  little 
Seminary  of  Quebec 
lG70iThe  Rccollet  Fatlu>ra 
return  to  Canada.- - 
Death  of  the  Von 
Mother  of  the  Ino.ir- 
nation,  first  Sui>erior- 
ess  of  the  Ursuliiies 
of  Quebec.  1 

Clement  X.  erects  Que- 
bec into  a  Bishopric,  j 

The  irren)ovubiIity  of 
parish  pricfits  pro- 
claimed. 

Bishop  Do   Laval    ex 
conwnunicates        the 
tralliokers  iu  brandy. 

Erec.  of  a  Chapter  for 
the  Cathedral  of  Que- 
bec.— The  opposition 
Bishop  De  Laval  en- 
counters from  the 
Governors    and      iu 


1674 

1679 


1682 


1684 


u 


AND   SrNClIKONlCAL  TABLES  OF  HISTORY. 


XUl 


A.I>. 


Spain. 


1664 

1665 
1666 
1667 

1668 


1670 
1672 

1674 


fCrfS. 

]  n., 
(Kg. 


Gebm. 


r  Bat- 
tle of 
St. 
Goth 


England. 


(    Great 
/  fire       in 
(  London. 


1675  . 

1676  . 

1678  . 

1681  . 
1683  . 

1685  , 

1686 
1688 
1689 
1690 


France. 


Dcvolntion  War. — 
Conquest  of  Flanders 
and  Franclie-Comt6. 
Cond6,Turenno,  Lou- 
vols,  Vauban,  com- 
^  mand  the  King's  army 


<  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
(  pelle. 


/ 


Siej^e 

of 

Viea 

uaby 

the 

Trks 


Bill      of 
the    Ha- 
beas Cor- 
pus. 
Whigs 
and    To- 
ries. 
Tost  Bill. 


Charles 
II.  ab- 
jures Pro 

testiint- 
ism  and 

dies. 
JaimesII. 

Kins. 


(  Mauy  & 
?    Will- 
iam III, 


The  Church. 


Holland  War. 
( Battle  of  Sonef 
I  gained  by  Cond6. 
'  Turenne  is  killed  by  a 
eannon  ball  at  Salz- 
bach,  after  having 
successively  defeated 
the  Imperialists  in  5 
battles. 
(Naval  Battle  of  Mes 
/  sina  won  by  Duques 
(.ne. 

(Peace  of  Niraeguen 
^  Louis  XIV.  is  suruam- 
(,  ed  the  Great. 


Death  of  Colbert. 

Revocation    of     the 
Edict  of  Nantes. 


'Germany,  Spain,  Hol- 
land, ^a^oy,  Italy, 
and  Sweden,  league 
against  France  which 
remains  victorious. 


( Battle     of    Fleurus 
^  gained    by    Luxem 
(^  bourg. 


r  Clement  IX., 
Pope.-— The  Clem- 
entinePeace,  in  the 
affair  of  Jansen- 
ism.— Alliance  be- 
tween Jansenism 
and  GaUioanism. 
—The  celebrated 
Lettres  Provindn- 
les;  a  work,  said 
Voltaire,  resting 
on  a  false  ground. 
—Capture  of  Can- 

l  (uaby  theTurcs. 

^  CLBMENTX.,Pope. 

— The   Begale,  in 

France.— Philoso- 

,phy  of  Descartes. 


f  Innocent  XL, 
Pope.— Galilean 
liberties.  Difficul- 
ties between  tb& 
Pope  and  Lou  3 
XlV.  concerning 
the  JKegale.— 
(^ounding,  in 

France,1681,ofthe 
Institute  of  the 
Brothers  of  the 
Cliristian  Schools, 
by  the  Ven.  J.-B. 
Do  La  Salle,  a 
priest.- General 
Assembly  of  the 
Clergy  of  France, 
1682. — Innocent 
XI.  condemns  the 
■'Dcclaratiou  of 
the  Clergy  ot 
Franc*)";  and  an- 
nuls an  the  acts  of 
tliis  Assembly. — 
Ho  supjiresses  the 
Franchises. — Con- 
demnation of  Moi  • 
Juos'  errors,  1687, 

<  Alexander  Vlli. 
X  Pope. 


XIV 


CnuONOLOQICAL,    SYNOPTICAL, 


CANADA.— FRENCH  RULE. 


A.i>. 


168U 


1690 


f 


Civil  and  Political  Part. 


A.D. 


1691 


1692 


1693 
1694 
1695 


1696 


1697 
1698 


1700 


1703 
1704 


DE  FBONTENAO,  Governor-aon- 
eral  for  tho  second  tiuio. — D'ibor- 
ville  upholdp  the  bonor  of  tlie 
French  flag  m.  tiie  neighborhood  of 
Hudson  Bay. 

De  Frontenao  invades  the  English 
Colonies  at  three  dittereut  points  at 
the  same  time.  But  these  colonies 
promntljr  ecjuip  a  fleet  the  com- 
mand" of  wlucli  they  entrust  to  Sir 
William  Pliipps,  who  captures 
nearly  all  the  French  possessions 
in  Acadia.  Soon  after,  Phii>p8,  with 
a  second  and  more  powerful  anna- 
juent,  appears  before  Quebec;  but 
after  a  four  days'  bombardment, 
ho  is  obliged  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise. 

De  Calliferes,  aided  by  the  bravo  De 
Varennes,  routs  lOOO  Iroquois  at 
La  Prairie. 

An  English  squadron  is  obliged  to 
retreat  from  Placentia  in  New- 
foundland. 

The  English  capture  Fort  Ste  Anne 
in  Hudson  Bay. 

Fort  Nelson,  in  Hudson-Bay,  surren- 
ders to  D'Iberville. 

A  baud  of  Iroquois  is  extei .  ^inated, 
at  BouchervJlle,  by  Canadian  vol- 
imteers. 

D'Iberville  captures  FortPemmaquid 
with  St.  Jolms,  Newfoundland,  and 
nearly  all  the  ti'ading  posts  in  that 
Island. 

D'Iberville  drives  tho  English  out  of 
Hudson  Bay. 

DE  CALLlllBES,  Governor  of  Mont- 
real, )eoomes  Governor-General.— 
Settle ."nint  of  Louisiana,  by  D'l 
berville  vho  is  named  itfl  Governor. 

De  La  Mottt,  Cadillac,  with  100  Ca- 
nadians, lajL-  the  foundation  of  De- 
troit— Populai'on  of  Canada,  20000 ; 
English  colonic,!,  260000. 

DE  VATJDEEUIL  (Marquis),  suc- 
ceeds de  Calliferes. 

Fresh  hostilities  between  the  French 
and  English  colonists. 


1684 


1688 


1689 


Religious  Part. 


tendants  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his 
diocese,  engages 
him  on  a  journey  to 
France  to  choose 
his  successor. 
DE  ST.  VALIEB 
(John  Baptist  Cht, 
vl•i^re),  ihid  Bishop 
of  Quebec,  succeeds 
Bisliop  De  Laval 
who  resigns. 


1692  The  "  HOpital  G6n4- 
ral"  of  Quebec  is 
founded  by  Bishop 
de  St.  Valier. 

1694  Foundation     of    the 
"HApital-Goneral" 
of  Montreal  by  Bro. 

CilARON. 

1697  Tlie      Ursulines      at 
Three  Rivers  foun 
ded  by  Bishop  de 

St.  Valier. 

1698  Foundation,  by     the 
Seminary  ofQuebec, 
of  a  Mission  in  II 
linois. 

_  Death  of  Sr.  Bour- 
1700  s  geois,  at  Montreal, 
at  tlie  age  of  80, 
Jan.  12.  Mr.  Dollior 
de  Caeson,  Superior 
of  the  Seminary  of 
Montreal,  also  80 
years  old,  pronoun- 
ces the  funora)  ora- 
tion. 

SFii-fit  conflagration 
of  the  Seminary  ot 
Quebec. 


1703 
1705 


Second  conflag-fition 
of  the  Seminary  ol 
Quebec. 
1708  Bishop  De  Laval, who 
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Spain. 


icao 

1691 
1692 

1693 
1694 

1697 

1700 
1702 


1703 
1704 


''Phil 
IP 

v., 

I  King 


Gerh. 


Ha- 
nove 
riau 
elec- 
tor- 
ate. 


Vic- 
tory 
of 

Zon- 
tha 
won 
over 
the 
l.Trk8 


1705 
1706 
1707 


1709 


rBatt. 
-^fAl- 
man- 

(^  za. 


ENOLAin). 


r  Battle  of 

the  Boy- 

H  ne     lost 

by 

James 

U. 


France. 


^Battle    of    Staffarde 
I  gained  by  Catinat. 


The  Church. 


Found- 
ing of 
the  Roy- 
al Bank 
of  Lon- 
don. 


Second 

battle 

ofHooh 

stadt 

gained 

over 
theFr. 

Jos. 
LEmp. 


C  Death  of 
<  JamesII. 
(.inFmoe. 
C  Amnb 
2  (Stuart), 
(.  Queen. 


'  Union  of 
Engltkud 
andScot 

.laud. 


r  Naval  Battle  of  La 
Hogue,  lost  by  Tour 
ville.-Battle  of  Stein- 
kerque     gaui&d     by 

•  Luxembourg. 

^Battles  of  Nerwinde 
and  la  Marsaille  gai- 
ned, the  Ist  by  Lux- 
embourg, the  2nd  by 

.Catinat. 


Pei.ce  of  Ryswick. 
War  of  the  Spanish 
succession. — Austria, 
Engloiud,  Holland, 
Portugal.andPmssia, 
league  a^aiustFrance 
.and  Spain. 

(  Battle  of  Friedlingen 
I  gained  by  Villars. 

f  First  battla  of  Hoohs- 
tadt  gained    by  Vil 
lars. — Revolt   of  the 
Protestants    iu     the 

^Covonuoa. 


''Battle  of  Ramillies 
gainelby  the  English 
under  Marlborough. 
— Defeat    of  Marsin 

.near  Turin. 

''Battle  of  Malplaquet 
gained  by  Prince  Eu- 
gene    and     Marlbo- 

.  rough. 


rLouis   XIV.     re 
sumes  the  right  of 
the  Fi'anchises. 
Bull  of  Alexander 
VIII.  condemning 
the  ''Declaration 
of  the   Clergy  ot 
France". 
Innocent     XII., 
Pope.-BuU  against 
nepotism. — Louis 
XIV.  disavows  the 
acts  of  the  Aseem- 
bljofl682.  Letter 
of  the  French  bish- 
ops  to    Innocent 
XII., declaring  the 
decrees    of     1682 
null    and  void. — 
Submission        of 
Fenelon     to    thej 
condemnation    of| 
his  work  the  Ma-\ 
ximca  des  Saints. 

'  C  lement  Xl.Pope 
He  energotioaUy 
protests  against 
the  unjustifiable 
aggression  of  Jo- 
seph I.  of  Austi'ia, 
against  Italy.  Is 
suing  of  the  Bull 
l/nigenitua  con- 
demning 101  pro- 
ftositions  drawn 
rom  the  Reflex- 
ions Morales  of 
Quosnel,  the  Jan- 
senist;  it  is  receiv- 
ed by  the  Clergy 
of  France,  aud 
8up|iorted  by 
Louis  XIV.  Ques- 
tions of  \  .^Chinese 
Bites.  Tue  Plague 
inMarseillc -1, 1720, 
and  Bisln)i>  De 
Belzun  ce. — Clem- 
ent XI.  sends 
three  ship-loads  of 
com  to  the  city  of 

.Marseilles. 
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CANADA.-FRENCH  SULC.  \ 


■■■v.: 


A.D. 


1705 

1710 
1711 

1713 


1721 

1723 
1725 

1726 
1731 

1733 

1737 

1744 
1745 

1747 


1748 
1749 


Civil  and  Political  Part. 


Tlie  English  capture  tbe  French 
ship,  Seine,  on  her  way  to  Que- 
bec, having  ou  board  Bishop  de 
St.  VaUor. 

The  English  take  Port  Royal  and 
naiae  it  Annapolis. 

Tlie  English  fail  in  their  new  at- 
temi)t  of  invading  Canada. — Du 
Buisson,  commandor  of  Fort 
Detroit,  boats  several  times  the 
Outa^amis. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  France 

*  cedes  to  Groat  Britain,  Acadia, 
Newfoundland,  Hudson  Bay,  and 
the  country  of  the  Iroquois. 

European  popul.  of  Canada,  25000: 
Quebcc,7000 ;  Montreal,  300 :  6600 
horses. 

The  first  building  of  ships  at  Que- 
bec. 

DE  LONGUEUIL  (Baron),  Gover- 
nor of  Montreal,  heads  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  colony  ad 
interim. 

DE  BEAUHASNAIS  (Marquis), 
Governor-General. 

De  Beauharnaie  erects  a  Fort  at 
Crown.  Point  ou  Lake  Cham- 
plain. 

Public  attention  is  turned  towards 
the  iron  mines  of  St.  Maurice. 

Founding  of  the  Grey  Nuns,  at 
Montreal,  by  Mrs.  d'lfouville. 

European  i^opul.  of  Canada,  50000. 

The  English  colonists  take  Louis- 
bourg. 

DE  LA  GALISSONNIi^BE  (C^unt) 
administers  the  Colony  durmg 
the  captivity  of  De  la  Jonquifere. 
— De  Kamozay  repulses  the  En- 
glish at  Beaubassm. 

Ti-eaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelleby  which 
Canada  recovers  the  places  lost 
diu'ing  the  last  war, — Louis- 
bourg.  Cape  Breton,  etc. 

DE  LA  JONQVliiBE  (Marquis), 
Governor-General.  Under  his 
administration,  public  men  in 
Canada  commence  not  to  be  proof 


A.D. 


1708 


1709 


1711 
1714 


1716 


1721 


1722 
172P 

1727 
1728 


Religious  Part. 


had  resigned  since 
1688,  dies  in  the 
Seminary  of  Quebec 
at  the  age  of  86. 


Do  Moruay,  Bishop  in 
partibug  of  Eumo- 
nies,  is  named  coad- 
jutor to  Bishop  De 
St.  Valier.— Death 
ofMiBb  Leber,  for 
20  years  a  recluse. 


''The  Hospitallers  of 
Montreal  reckon 
five  miBsions 

(schools)  in  the 
country:  they  are 
Pointe  -  aux  -  Trem- 
bles,  Boucherville, 
Longueuil,Bati8can, 
and  Three  Rivers. — 
Father  Charlevoix 
visits  Canada  and 
writes  its  history.- 
Father  Rasle,  the 
missionary  of  the 
Abenaquis,  is  mas 
sacred  by  the  En- 

i*gli8h. 

Erection  of  82  parishes 

from    Kamouraska 

to  Chateauguay. 


'  Death  of  Bishop  De 
St.  Valier  at  the 
"Hfipital-General", 
Quebec,  at  the  age 
of  74. — Four  daticm, 
atLouisbourg,  of  an 
establishment  for 
the  Sisters  of  the 
Congregation  of 
N.-D. 
DEMOBNAY  (L.  F 
Duplessis),3rdBish 
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C  Battle 
of  Pul 
tava 

fainoil 
y  Po 
ter  1. 
r  Battle 
of 
Pruth, 
lost  by 
L  Peter  i. 

''Second 
voyage 
of   Pe 
tor     I. 
thr'gh 
out 

,Europ 


(  Peace 
^ofNys- 
(,  tadt, 


S  Cathe- 
rine I. 
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SPkter 
II, 
Emp. 


A.D. 


1710 
1711 

1713 
1714 

1715 


1716 

1718 

1721 

17^4 
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1727 


G^EBMAN. 


ClI8. 
VI, 

Emp. 


''Battles 

of  Pe- 

tervvar 

deiu 

audBel 

grade 

faiucd 
y  Pr. 
Lugen. 
over 
the 
Turks. 
C  Passo- 
rowitz 
(.  Peace. 


1730 
1733 


England. 


'House  of 
Bruna- 

wieJe. 
George 

LI.  King. 

fThe   son 

of  Jamcd 

II.       at- 

tomps  to 

recover 

the 
throne. 


George 
II.,  Kg 


France. 


Spain. 


r  Battle      of 
Villa-vicio- 
sa      gained 
.byVendojue 


Battle  of  Denain 
gained  by  Villars 
over  Piince  Eu- 
,gene. 
■f  rcaty  of  Utrecht. 

Peace  of  Bastadt. 
r  Death  of  Louis  XIV. — Under  his 
reign,  styled  the  Augustan  Age 
of  French  literature,  flourished 
in  France  a  constellation  of  em- 
inent personages,  such  as  Cond6, 
Turenne,  Luxembourg,  Vauban, 
Villars,  Duquesne,  TourviUe, 
Colbert,  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Mas- 
sillon,  Pascal,  Descartes,  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  &o. — Louis  XV., 
King. — The  Duke  of  Orleans,  Re- 
Lgent.        „,„, 


The  Church. 


■^i 


Financial  Scheme  of  Law. 


'TheQuad- 
J  ruple  Al- 
'  liance. 


\ 


Ministry 
of  Card. 
Fleuiy. 


rWar       of 
the  Polish 
succes- 
sion. 


...n^iH  .'^li}f..  \}j 


Innocent  XIII.,  Pope. — Pe- 
ter the  Great  expels  the  Jes- 
uits from  Russia. 
Benedict  XIII.,  Pope. — He 
confirms  the  Bull  Unigenitus 
in  a  council   assembled  at 
Rome. — Card,    do   Noailles 
submits  to  the  Holy  See. — 
The  Po^e  condemns  the  de 
crees  ot  the  Parliaments  of 
France  forbidding  the  celo 
brat,  ofthofeastof  St.  Greg 
ory    VII. — The   Janscuists 
propagate  liturgic  novelties 
m  many  dioceses  in  France. 
Clement  XII.,  Pope.— The 
sophist  Voltaire  is  entering 
upon  his  long  career  of  lit 
erary  and  immoral  triuniplis 
by  an  unequalled  hypocrisy, 
corruption,  and    infamy. — 
Clement    XII.     coudemns 
.Frcomasonary. 
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CA->.  ADA.— FRENCH  RULE. 


A.D. 


1752 


1754 


1755 


1756 


1757 
1758 


Civn,  AND  Political  Pakt. 


against  corruption. 

OVaUESNE  OE  HENNE- 
VILLE  (Marquis)  succeeds 
De  la  Jonqui^re  who  was 
detested  for  his  avarice. 

De  Contrecceur  builds  Fort 
Duqnesne  (Pittsburg).— De 
Villiers  obhges  Washington 
to  capitulate  at  Fort  Ne- 
cessity. 

DE  VAUDREUIL-CAVA- 
ONAC  (Marquis),  third  son 
to  the  first  Governor  of 
that  name,  succeeds  to  Mar- 
quis Duquesne.— Battle  of 
the  Monongahcla  won  by 
DeBoaujeu  and  Dumas  on 
Braddocki  and  Washington. 
— The  English  becomo  mas- 
ter of  Aoadia.  Decoying 
many  of  its  inhabitants  to 
Grand  Pr6,  they  declare 
them  prisoners,  embark 
them  pell-mell  on  their  ves- 
sels and  disperse  them 
throughout  their  colonies. — 
English  population  in 
America,  1,200,000 ;  French 
popul.  80000- 

Fort  Bull  surrenders  to  De 
Lery. — ^The  Marquis  de 
MONTCALM  arnves  in 
Canada  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces.  He  is 
accompanied  by  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Levis,  De  Bougain- 
ville, and  De  Bourlamaque. 
— Montcalm  takes  Forts 
Ontario  and  Oswego. 

Montcalm  takes  Fort  William- 
Henry. 

The  French  lose  Louisbourg, 
Cape  Breton,  Prince-Ed- 
wsird  Island,  Forts  Front- 
euac  and  Duquesne. — Bat- 
tle of  Carillon  in  whicli 
Montcalm,  with  3(i()0  men, 
defeats  IfiOOO  Englinh  troops 
commanded  by  Abercroni- 


A.D. 


1728 


1730 
1733 


1739 


1740 
1741 


Religious  Pakt 


op  of  Quebec 
He  never  came 
in  Canada. 
M.    DOSQUET, 
Sup.     of     the 
Congregation 
of    N.-D.,     at 
Montreal, Bish 
op  in  partibus 
of  Saraos, 

coadj.  of  Bish- 
op De  Momay, 
and  adminis- 
trator of  the 
diocese  of  Que- 
bec. 


DOSQUET  (Peter 
Herman),  4th 
Bishop  of  Que- 
bec, succeeds 
Bishop  De 
Mornay  who 
had    resigned. 

Father  Auneau 
and  M.  De  la 
Vercndrye  are 
massacred  by 
the  Sioux. 

DE  L'ADBEBT- 
VliBE(P.  L. 
Do  Pourroy), 
5th  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  dies 
on  his  arrival 
in  the  Port,  at 
tlie  age  of  2!>. 
He  was  tho. 
successor  to 
Bishop  Dos- 
quot  who  re- 
signed for  rea- 
sons of  health, 
and  returned 
to  France. 


DE  PONTBRI- 

ANT  (     Heuvy 
Miiry  Du- 
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daugh- 
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v., 
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Emp. 


liaised  to 
a  King- 
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(1701). 
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King.— 
Fbei>- 
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William 

L,  King. 

(1713.) 
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Great. 
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1735 
1740 

1742 

1743 

1745 
1746 

1747 

1748 
1757 

1758 
1759 
17G0 
1701 

17(53 
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I7r,ri 

17C.8 


German. 


Maria 

Thoro- 

sa. 

CH9. 

I"' 

Emp. 


''  House 
of  Lor- 
raine. 
Fran- 
cis I., 

^Emp. 


England. 


f  Supports 
^  Maria  The 
C       reisa. 
( Fall      ,  of 
J  Walpole 
I  prime  Min 
I     istor. 
f  Battle     of 
Dettingen 
J  gained   by 
I  the    Duke 
of  Cumber 
(^  land. 
(War  of  the 
.  \  2nd  pre- 
tender. 
Battle     of 
Culloden 
gained   by 
Cumber- 
land. 


S    Jos. 
\  II.  E. 


il?Gl) 


George 
III.,  King, 


(Ministry  of 
\      Lord 
(.  Chatham 


France. 


of 


the 
Suc- 


<  Treaty 
\  Vienna. 
(War  of 

<  Austrian 
(  cession. 

'  Sickness .  of 
Louis  XV.,  at 
Metz.  He  is 
surnamed  the 
-Bctoued,  atitle 
of  which  he 
afterwards 
showed  him- 
self unworthy 
Battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy  gained 
by  Marshal  of 
Saxe. 

r  Battle  of  Ro 
coux     gained 
by  Marshal  of 
Saxe. 

Battle  of  Law 
feld  gained  by 
Marshal       of 
Saxe. 

C  Treaty  of  Aix 

\  la-Chapclle. 

(  Capitulation 

^  of        Clostor- 

(  Severn 

(Ministry  of  the 

\  Duke  of  Choi- 

(.  seul. 


France  loses 
Canada  and 
most  of  her 
Colonies. — 
Family  com- 
^pact  Treaty. 

Treaty  of  Paris. 

(Reunion  of 

<  Lorraine  to 
(  France. 
( Reunion  of 
^  Corsica  to 
(  Franco. 

(  Birth  of  Nap. 

<  Bonaparte,  at 
(^Ajaccio  (Cor.) 


Spain. 


Fer- 
di- 
nand 
VL, 
Kg. 


(CH8. 

]  in., 

^King 


The  Chitrch. 


Benedict        XIV., 
Pope. — Scandalous 
conduct  of  the  Par 
liament  of  Paris  In 
ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Brief   requiring  res-i 
pect  and  Hubmissionl 
to  the  Bull  Unigeni- 
tu«.-Is8uing  of  briefs 
for  the  regulation  of 
the  various  lurisdic- 
tions    of    Maronite, 
Coptic  and  Melohite 
Christians,  as     also; 
f  ji'  the  Catholics  of 
Albania  and  Servia. 
'Clement         XIII. 
Pope. — Conspiracy 
of  the  Philosophy  of 
the      18th     century 
against  the  Church, 
headed  by  Voltaire 
— Condemnation    of 
the   En  i'e   of  J.   J 
Rousseau  and   other 
most   immoral     and 
impious  books 

spread,  in  profusion 
by  the  anti-Christian 
Philosophy  of  that 
time.  The  learned, 
pious,  and  ven.  So- 
liety  of  Jesus  is  lam- 
entably persecutedj 
and  finally  expelled 
froni  Portugal,Spain, 
France,  Naples,  Par- 
ma and  Malta.  Clem 
ent  XIII.  annuls  the 
decree  of  the  Parlia 
ment  of  Paris  sup- 
pressing the  Soo. 
^  of  Jesus. 


''Clement 
Pope.— The 


\ 


XIV., 
Catho- 
lic "States  of  Europe, 
all  then  under  the 
influence  of  Freema- 
sonry, obtain  a  brief 
for  the  supprofl.iion 
of  tlie  Society  of 
Jcsuo. 


itjt 


cnuoxoLoaicAL,  synoptical, 


CANADA.— ENGLISH  BULE. 


A.D. 


1758 


1759 


■ 


1760 


1763 


1764 
1766 

1774 


Civil  and  Poutical  Part. 


bio ;  the  Fronoh  lost  377  men,  in- 
cluding 37  officers;  and  the  Eug- 
liflh  logs  is  said  to  have  been  from  4 
to  5000  men. 
The  English  forces  in  America  are 
now  40000  regular  troops  and 
20000  reserve;  the  French,  only 
5600  regular  troops  and  1500  mi- 
litiamen, from  16  to  60  years  of 
age. — ^Tlie  English  before  Quebec ; 
Wolfe  disembarks  on  Orleans  Is- 
land, and  is  soon  after  repulsed 
from  Montmorency  witli  a  loas  of 
600  men. — FortNiagaracapitulatoa, 
and  Bourlamaque  is  conixiellod  to 
blow  up  Forts  Carillon  and  St. 
Frederic. — Battle  of  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  Sept.  13,  in  which  Mont- 
calm and  Wolfe  are  mortally 
wounded :  Quebec  surrenders  to 
the  English. 

^ART  Second. 

ENGLISH   RULE. 

QBN.  MUBBAT,  Governor  of  Que- 
bec—Popul.  of  Canada,  7.5000 
French,  and  8000  Indians. — Battle 
of  Ste  Foye  won  by  De  Levis  on 
Murray,  April  28. — ^The  English  es- 
tablish martial  law. — General 
capitulation  signed  at  Montreal, 
Sept.  8. 

Treaty  of  Paris  by  which  Canada 
is  ceded  to  England.-Gen.  Murray 
is  appointed  Governor-General. — 
1200  iiersons  of  distmction,  either 
return  to  France,  or  sail  for  San 
Domingo. 

Exclusion  of  the  Canadians  from 
the  Government  offices. 

GEN.  CABTETON  succeeds  Gen. 
Murrav. — The  Test  Oath  is  su3- 
pended. 

Promulgation  of  the  Quebec  Act 
confirming  the  rights  guaranteed 
to  Catholics  by  the  capitulation  of 
Montreal. — First  Legislative  Coun 


A.U. 


1753 


1755 


1759 


1760 


1761 


1762 
1764 


1766 


KcLiaioDS  Part. 


brenil),  6th  Bish- 
op of  Quebec. — 
Bishop  De  Mor- 
nay  dies  at  Paris, 

I,  at  the  age  of  78. 

Founding  by  Mrs. 
DE  YOUVlLLE 
of  the  Grey  Sis- 
ters of  Montreal 
(HApital-G6n<Sral) 

Conflagration  of 
the  HOtel-Dieu, 
Quebec ;  one  of 
the  Religious  per- 
ishes iu  the  fla- 
mes. 

A  flag  taken  from 
Phipps,  in  1690, 
had  remained  un- 
til then  hung-up 
at  the  vault  of 
the  Cathedral  of 
Quebec. 

Death  of  Bishop 
De  Pontbriand, 
at  Montreal 

(June  8),  at  the 
age  of  51. 

The  English  Gov- 
ernment refuses 
to  recognize  the 
Catholic  Bishop 
of  Quebec. 


The  chapter  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Que- 
bec chooses  Mr. 
Briand,  one  of  its 
members,  to  be 
Bishop  of  Que- 
bec, M.  Montgol- 
fler  having  been 
refused  by  the 
government. 

BRIAND  (John 
Oliver),  7th  Bish- 
op of  Quebec,  the 
see  having  re- 
mained    vacant 


CD 
00 

P 


'Peter 
IIL, 
£mp — 
Catha 

RINB 

IL, 

Einp. 
The 
latter 
takes 
a  pro- 
minent 
part  iu 
the  ne- 
farious 
dis- 
mem- 
ber- 
ments 
of    Po- 
land, 
and  re- 
ceives i 
herself, 
nearly  I 
thetwo! 
thirds  ' 
of  it;  I 
slie,  be- 
sides, I 
adtls  to 
her    I 
states, 
by  con- 
quest, 
thoCri- 
mea, 
Lithu- 
ania, 
Cour- 
land, 
etc. 
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K.V. 

1772 

1774 

1775 
1776 

1781 

1783 
1786 

1788 
1789 


1790 
1791 

1792 


1793 


Spain. 


]  IV.. 
(King 


England. 


r  Revolt 
of       Iior 
Ameri- 
can    col- 
onies. 


Gen. 

Coruwal- 

lis  is 

beaten 

bjrWasb- 
ington 

at  York- 
town. 


France. 


fLouis  XVI., 
King. — Count 
of  Maurcpas, 
Prime  Minis- 
ter. 


'Ministry  of 
Neckor,  a  pro- 
tostant  bank- 
er. Two  years 
later  Louis 
XVI.  cspou^s 
tlie  cause  of 
the  American 

.  Colonies. 

{  Treaty  of  Vcr- 
l  sailles. 


5  2nd    Ministry 

I  of  Necker. 
Reunion  of  the 
States  Gen- 
eral.— Nation- 
al Assembly. 
— Constituent 

,  Assembly. 

S  Civil  Consti- 
tution of  the 
Clergy. 

<   Legislative 

I  Assembly. 

^Battles  of  Val- 
my  and  Jem- 
mapes,  gained 
byDumouriez. 
—National 
Convention. 
—Republic. 
Louis       XVI. 
and  Mary  An- 
toinette     be- 
heatled. — The 
lieign  of  Ter- 
ror.— Ist  Coa- 
lition.— Ven- 
deanWar.-Ls. 
XVII.-Taking 
of  Toulon. 


Germ. 


Lea- 
gue 
tor 
the 
1st 
parti- 
tion 
of  Po- 
land. 


1 


Re- 
volt 
of 
Bel- 
gium. 


('Leo- 
pold 

1    "• 
l^Emp. 


]  II., 
(Emp. 


■  Lea- 
gue 
for 
the 
2nd 

parti- 
tion 

of  Po- 
land. 


Prussia. 


Lea- 
gue for 
the  1st 

parti- 
tion of 
Pol'^'d 


f  Fred- 
eric— 
Wil- 
liam 
IL, 

I  King. 


r  Publi- 
cation 
of  the 
Decla- 
ration 
of  Pil- 
nits. 


\ 


I 


The 
Duke 

of 
Bruns- 
wick 
is     de- 
feated 
byDu- 
mou- 
riez 
and 
Keller- 
\^maim. 


The  Church. 


fPius 
Pope. 


VL 

-The 


are 
in 

and 

-The 

oon- 

the 


Jesuits 

received 

Pi'ussia 

Russia.- 

Pope 

demns 

Jansenistio 
Synod  of  Pis- 
top  a  held  by 
Bishop  Ricci. 
— Condemna- 
tion of  the 
Civil  ConsH 
tution  of  the 
Clergy  in 
France,    and 

courageous 
bearing  of 
most  of  the 
French  cler- 
gy.— Pius  VI. 
addresses  the 
Cardinals  in  a 
oonsistoryjon 
'the  occasion 
of  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis 

XVI.— The 
French  Con- 
vention pros- 
oribesCathoI- 
ioism  and 
its   ministers 

throughout 
France^    and 

establishes 
the    Worihip 
of  JReason. — 


e  prisons 
are  soon  filled 
with  faithful 

Siests,  and 
ousands  of 
these  die  on 
the  scaffold. 
Many  remain 
in  conoeal- 
ment,  whilst 
an    immense 

number 
^choose  Qxile. 


■  /■. 


■^   - -■■ 
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CHRONOLOGICAL,   SYNOPTICAL, 


CANADA.— ENGLISH    RULE. 


A.D. 


1774 


1775 


1776 


1777 

1778 

1783 
1784 


1785 
1786 


1791 


Civil  and  Political  Part. 


oil  of  23  members,  of  which  one 
third  are  Catholics. — Risiug  of  the 
American  English  colonists  against 
their  Metropolis.  General  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia:  commen- 
cement of  hostilities. — Tlie  Ca- 
nadians r^ect  the  proposals  of  the 
revolutionary  party. 

The  Americans  ca^)ture  Forts  Caril- 
lon, St.  Fredeno;  Chambly,  and 
St.  John.  They  give  the  command 
of  their  armies  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton.— Gen.  Montgomery  &  Arnold 
invade  Canada,  they  occupy  Sorel, 
Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  ana  march 
on  Quebec,  which  place  they  be- 
siege. On  pec.  30,  Gen.  Montgo- 
mery and  several  other  officers 
fall  in  attempting  to  carry  the 
city  by  storm. 

The  Americans  raise  the  siege  of 
Quebec  and  withdraw,  march. — 
Brigadier  Fraser  beats  at  Three 
Rivers  the  Ameiican  General 
Thompson. — On  July  4,  the  Amer- 
icans declare  themselves  inde- 
pendent. 

Gen.  Burgoyne  is  comjpletely  beaten 
by  Gen.  Arnold,  at  oai-atoga. 

OEN.  HALOIMAND  succeeds 
Carleton  and  governs  with  despot- 
ism and  terror.  He  imprisons  ar- 
bitraril;^  himdreds  of  citizens. 

Great  Britain  recognizes  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Uiiited-States. 

HENRY  HAMILTON,  Lieutenant- 
Governor. — Introduction  of  the 
Habeaa  CoripuB  Act. — Popul.  of  the 
Province  of  Quebeo,  113,012. 

COL.  HOPE,  Lieutenant-Governor. 

BOSCHESTEB  (Carleton,Lord),Gov- 
emor-Gteneral  for  the  2nd  time. — 
The  French  Canadians  are  bestir- 
ing  themselves  to  obtain  the  re- 
form of  their  political  institutions 

Constitutional  Act.  establishing    a 

"  representative    government,    and 

dividing   the   country    into    two 

Provinces,  Upper,  and  Lower  Can- 


A.D. 


1766 


1768 


1772 

1773 
1775 

1776 

1777 
1784 

1786 
1788 

1789 


1794 


Relioious  Part. 


since  the  demise  of  Bishop 
De  Pontbriand. — lYansla- 
tion  of  Sr.  Bourgeoiu'  re- 
mains from  the  Parish 
church,  to  the  Chapel  of 
the  Congregation  of  N.  D 

Governor  Carleton  forbids 
Religious  Communities  for 
women  to  receive  postu- 
lants before  the  age  of  30, 
and  to  admit  any  to  the 
Religious  profession 

without  his  permission ; 
this  prohibition  is  repealed 
only  two  years  later. 

D'Esgly,  Bishop  in  part>bi<y 
of  Dorylee,  coadj.  to  Bish- 
op Briacd. 

Last  Assembly  of  the  Quebec 
Chapter. 

Fi'uitless  Mission  of  Dr. 
Carroll,  since  1st  Bishop 
of  Baltimore,  to  rally  the 
Canadians  to  the  American 
Revolution. 

The  College  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  Quebec,  is  converted 
into  a  Barrack. 

Bishop  Dosquet  dies  ai 
Pans,  at  the  ago  of  86. 

D'ESGLY  (L.  P.  Mariau- 
cheau),  8th  Bishop  <tf  Que- 
bec, succeeds  to  Bishop 
Briand  who  had  just  re- 
signed. 

J.  F.  Hubert,  Bishop  in  par- 
tihus  of  Almyre,  Coadj.  to 
Bishop  D'Esgly. 

HUBERT  (John  Francis), 
9th  Bishop  of  (Quebec,  suc- 
ceeds to  Bishop  d'Esgly 
who  had  just  died. 

BAILLY  DE  MESSEIN 
(ch.  F.),  Bishop  in  parti- 
bus  of  Capse,  and  Coadju- 
tor to  Bishop  Hubert,  dies 
in  the  General  Hosi)ital 
aged  53. 

Bishop  Briand  dies  in    the 
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y  of  the  Quebec 

psion  of  Dr. 
ce  Ist  Bishop 
e,  to  rally  the 
» the  Ainericaii 


A.D. 

Spain. 

Germ. 

Pkuss.  : 

RUSSLA 

France. 

Enol. 

Church. 

• 

(   Pius 

Min- 

r  Battle  of  Fleunis 

fl^rd 

VI.      is 

1794 

wjr 

«•«*«*     * 

gained  by  Jourdan. 

How 

barbar- 

—Fall  of    Kobcs- 

de- 

ously 

Man- 

fLast 

Last 

fLast 

pierre. 
'  Holland  invaded— 

feats 

remov- 

ual 

parti 

parti 

parti 

the 

ed 

Go- 

tion 

tion 

tion- 

Death    of    Louis 

Fr. 

from 

1795 

doi. 

•  ofPo- 

ofPo- 

<  ofPo 
Uand. 

XVII.— Disaster 

,  fleet. 

Rome  in 

V 

,laud. 

land. 

of        Quiberon. — 

asickly 

Alli- 

Victor^' of  the  Con- 

state by 

ance 

vention  j  Jon.Nap. 

order  of 

■with 

Bonaparte. — ^The 

the 

the 

^Directory. 

French 

Frch. 

'Campaign  against 

Directo- 

Rep- 

Italy  conducted  by 

ry    and 

,ubho. 

Gen.      Bonaparte 

brought 
to    Val- 

CPaul 

•who  is  victorious 

1796 

]   I.. 
(.Einp. 

at        Montenotte, 
Dego,      Mondovi, 
Lodi,  Mantua,  Cas- 

f  Nel- 
son 

ence,  in 
France, 

'  Jerv 

is 

f  Fre- 

is vic- 

where 

and 

f  Pea- 

de- 

tiglione, Arcole. 
*  Battle  of    Kivoli 

to- 

he   dies 

Nel- 

ce  of 

ric. 

rious 

of      ill- 

1797 

•    son 

Cam- 

Wil- 

• won  by  Gen.  Bon- 

over 

treat- 

de- 

po- 
For- 

liam 

aparte. — ^Treaty 
,  of  Campo-Fomuo. 
'Geo.    Bonaparte's 

the 

ment 

feat 

,111. 

Frch. 

(1799). 
Pius  VI. 

« 

her 

1^  mio. 

fleet 

^fleet. 

exi>edition  against 

at 

was- 

1798 

■  Egypt.    He  gains 
the  battles  of  the 

•  Abou 
kir. 

•    styled 
by  the 

Pyramids         and 
Aboukir. 

.— 

Romans 

Irish 

the 

'Another   coalition 

insur 

"Father 

against   France. — 
Gen.   Brunne    de- 

rec- 

of     the 

tion 

Poor." 

feats  the  English  at 
Bergen,  and  Gen. 

sup- 

f Pius 

(War 

rWar 

port- 

VII., 

1799 

^with 

<with 

'  Massena,  the  Rus- 

ed 

Pope. 

(  Fr. 

(.  Fr. 

sians,  at  Zurich  — 

the 

His  elec- 

Consulate,   with 

tion 

Napoleon      Bona- 

Ft. 

takes 

parte  as  1st.  Con- 

Rep- 

place  at 
Vfuice. 

sul. 
'2nd         Campaign 

ubho. 

'  Ire- 

Unbe- 

against       Italy. — 

land 

Uef, 

Battles  of  Monte- 

is  in- 

Schism. 

1800 

, 

<  beUo  and  Marengo 
gained   by   Najjo- 
leon.— Battle      of 

■<    cor- 
porat 

<  andHer-| 
esy  are 

ed  to 

much 

Hohenlinden  gatn- 

Eng- 
i^land. 

f 

disap- 

l.ed  by  Moreau. 

L  pointed. 
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CANADA.— ENGLISH  RULE. 


A.D. 


1792 


1733 

1795 

1796 
1797 


1799 


1804 

805 
806 


rt:'.805 


1807 


1808 


Cnni.  AND  Political  Pakt. 


adawith  an  elective  House 
of  Assembly  for  each  one. 

Popul.  of  Canada,  135000,  in- 
cluding 15000  Anglo-Cana- 
dians, of  whom  10000  be- 
long to  Upper  Canada.— In 
Lower  Cauaaa,out  of  50  mem- 
bers returned  by  the  Cana- 
dians for  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  16  are  English 
P.  A.  Panet  is  elected  Speak 
erJ[)y28  votes  against  18.— 
Attempt  to  abolish  the 
use  of  the  French  Language, 

The  Upper  Canadian  Assem- 
bly abolishes  slavery. — Lord 
Dorchester  forms  a  now  Ex- 
eoutivo  Council  of  9  mem- 
bers,2  only  being  Canadians. 

Settlement  of  the  (|ucstion  re- 
lating to  seigniorial  reve- 
nues.— Spociftoation  of  the 
currency,  and  rate  of  ex- 
change for  sterling  money. 

GEN.  PSESGOTT  succeeds 
Lord  Dorchester. 

Mr.  Panet  is  re-elected  Speaker 
of  the  Hrvise  of  Assembly. 
Several  defections  are  notic- 
ed in  the  Canadian  rauks  ; 
for  instance,  De  Bonne  and 
De  Lanaudi^re. 

MILNES  (Sir  R.  Shore),  suc- 
ceeds Gen.  Pi-escott  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Goueruor.  Death  of 
Washington. 

DUNN  (Hon.  Thos.)  succeeds 
Milnes. 

Apparition  of  the  Mercury. 

A^arition  of  the  Canadien. 
Tftie  publication  of  this  paper 
marks  the  era  of  the  liDenrty 
of  the  press  in  Canada. 

CBAIO  (Sir  James),  Governor- 
General.  He  is  a  despotic 
atlministrator,  and  strongly 

Srejudiced  against  the  Cana- 
ians  and  their  religion. 
The  names   of    the    leading 


A.D, 


1795 


1796 


1797 
1800 


1801 

1804 

1806 
1806 


1807 


Religious  Pakt. 


Seminary  of  Quebec, 
at  the  age  of  79. 

DENAU'T  (Pierre), 
Bishop  in  partibua 
of  Canathe^  and  Coad- 
jutor to  Bishop  Hu- 
Dert. 

Death  of  the  last  canon 
of  the  Quebec  Chap 
tor.  — Ncwfoiwland 
becomes  a  Vicariate 
Apostolic. 

DENAUT  (Pierre), 
10th  Bishop  of  Que- 
bec.— Death  of  Bish- 
op Hubert  in  the 
Gfeneral  Hospital,  at 
I.  the  age  of  58. 

Death,  in  Quebec,  of 
Father  J.  Cazot,  the 
last  Canadian  Jesuit, 
ad  of  Felix  De 
Berry,  the  last  Reo- 
ollet  Father  in 
Canada.  The  Eng- 
lish Crown  takes 
possession  of  the  Jes- 
uits' properties. 

PLESSIS  (Jos.  O.), 
Bishop  in  partibus  ot 
Canathe,  and  Coad- 
jutor to  Bishop  De- 
naut. 

Founding  of  the  Sem- 
inary of  Nicolet  by- 
Mr.  J.  M.  Brassard, 
curate  of  this  place. 

Death  of  Bishop  De- 
naut,  in  Longueuii, 
at  the  age  of  62. 

FLESSIS(Jos.  Octave), 
11th  Bishop  of  Que- 
bec.— SoUioitor  Gfen- 
eral Sewell  attempts 
to  give  the  Catholic 
parishes  to  Protest- 
ants. 

PANET  (B.  C),  cu- 
rate     of     Rivi6re-| 


Declara- 
tion   of    in- 
dependence 

(1776). 

The  indep- 
endence rec- 
ognized 
(1783). 

G.  Wash 

mOTON,     1st 
President 
(1789). 


Vermont 
becomes 
state  (1791) 


a 


Kentucky 
becomes 
state  (1792). 

John  Adams 

President 

(1797). 

Death        of 

Washington 

(1799). 

Jefferson, 
President 
(1801). 

Abolition  of 
the  slave 
trade  (1808) 

Jeflferson 
forbids 
French   and 
American 
vessels       to 
enter      into 
American 
ports  (1809). 
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A.D. 
1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 
1805 


1806 


1807 


1808 


1809 


1811 


1812 


Germ. 


fAus- 
I  tria. 
I  Faan 

\  ^^^' 
tEmp. 


r  Forc- 
ed 

abdi- 
ca- 
tion. 


Russia. 


fALEX 
AND- 
BR  I., 

^Enip. 


''Loss 
of  the 
Batt, 

Fried 
Uand. 


fTrear 
ty  of 
Fried 
riohs 
homu 


Franok. 


COnadniplo  alliance  of 
the  Northern  States 
agiunst  France. — 
I'oace  of  Lunevillo. 

f  Peace  of  Amiens. — 
Napoleon  is  Consul 
for  Life. — Foiuidlng 
of  tlie  Legion  of  hon- 
or.— Murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Enghien. 

<  Expedition      against 

I  St.  l)omingo. 

^Tho  first  Consul  be- 

(  comes  Emperor  under 
the  name  of  Napo- 
LKON  I. 

Napoleon,  King  of 
Italy. — Third  coa- 
lition.— Capitulation 
of  Ulm.— Battle  of 
Austerlitz. — Peace  of 
Presburg. 

Confederation  of  the 
Rhine. — Fourth  coali- 
Hon. — Battle  of  lena 
gained  over  Prussia. 
— ^The  Continental 
blockade. 

'NapQleon  is  victo- 
rious at  Eylau  and 
Friedland. —Treaty  of 
Tilflitt. — Invasion  of 
Portugal. 

C  Joseph       Bonaparte, 

I  King  of  Spain. 
Siege  of  Saragossa. — 
Mfth  coalition. — Bat- 
tles of  Essling  and 
Wagram  gained  by 
Napoleon.— Treaty  of 
Vienna. 

j*  Birth  of  a  son  to  Na- 

■|  poleon;  he     receives 

I  the  name  of  King  of 

I  iiome. 

^  Campaign  of  Moscow 
— TaKuig  of  Smolensk, 
Battle  of  Moskowa. 
Entry  Nap.  to  Moscow 
and  his  retreat  from 
Russia  with  the  rem- 
nants of  his  Or.  Arm. 


England 


Insiir- 
rt'ction 
in    Ire- 
land 
under 

the 
leader- 
ship of 
Robert 
Em- 
mett. 
Nelson 

de- 
stroys 

the 
French 
and 
Span- 
ish fleet 
atTraf- 
algar. 
Death 
ofW. 
Pitt. 
The 
Fox 
Min- 
istry. 
Copen- 
hagon 
is  bom- 
^barded. 


Con- 
quest 
ot     the 
Ionian 
Islpinds 

Wel- 
lington 
beats 
Mar- 
mont 
and 
takes 
posses- 
sion of 
^Madrid 


TUEtCUt/RCU. 


Concordat  with 
France  (1801).- 
Schism  of  the  "Little 
Church*"— The  chur 
dies  are^rcopened  in 
France.-— I*iu8  VII. 
protests  against  the 
Organic  Articles 
(1802).  He  poes  to 
Paris  to  anowt  Na- 
poleon Emperor  of 
the  French  (1804) 
He  refuses  to  annul 
the  marriage  of  Jer- 
ome mnaparte 
with  Miss  Patterson 
(1805).  Napoleon, 
displeased,  orders 
the  occupation  of 
several  places  in  the 
Ponflfical  States, 
and,  finally,  of  Rome 
herself.-C&rd.  Pacca 
prime'  minister  to 
the  Holy  see  (1808) 
Napoleon  is  excom 
municatcd  (1809). 
Pius  VII.  is  rudely 
taken  from  Rome 
and  led  ,  to  captiv- 
ity (1809).— Napo- 
leon, of  his  own  au- 
thority, divorces 
with  Josephine,  and 
marriesArchduohess 
Marie  Louise. — First 
sessions  of  the  Coun 
cU  of  Paris  (1811) ; 
the  faithful  Bishops 
are  thrown  into  pris- 
ons by  Napoleon's 
order  and  their  sees 
are  filled  by  intrud- 
ed imperialists. — 
Second  Period  of  the 
Council  of  Paris. — 
The  Pope  revokes 
the  Concordat  lately 
wrimg  from  him  by 
vioicuce. 


mr< 


r 


XXVI 


CHRONOLOGICAL,  STNOPTIOAL, 


■11  I 


I . '  1   ' .      CANADA.-ENGLISH  BULE. 


A.D. 


1809 


1810 


1811 


1312 


1813 


Civil  and  Politicai,  Pakt. 


mombers  of  the  Legislative 
Assemblv.  such  as  Panet, 
Bodard,  Taschoroau,  etc.,  are 
cancelled  from  the  list  of  tbo 
militia  officers. 

The  Governor  dissolves  Par- 
liament for  having  insisted 
on  the  liberty  of  discussion. 
— ^The  first  steamboat  on  the 
St.  liawrence,  called  the 
Accommodation. 

The  new  Parliament  energeti- 
cally protests  against  the  of- 
fensive language  used  by 
Sir  J.  Craig  in  proroguing 
the  last  Parliament. — The 
House  declares,  by  a  three- 
fourth  majority,  the  seat  of 
Judge  de  Bonne  vacant.  The 
Governor  dissolves  the  Par- 
liament, seizes  the  presses  of 
the  Cantidien,aTxA  has  its  pro- 

Erietor  together  with  Mept.i«. 
ledard,  Taschereau,  Papi- 
neau,  etc.,  arrested  oncLarge 
of  high  treason. 

PEEVOST  (Sir  George)  suc- 
ceeds Sir  J.  Craig.  He  wins 
the  sympathy  ana  support  of 
the  people. 

War  with  the  United  Statos.— 
Taking  of  Fort  Michilimaki- 
nao  by  the  English,  and  sur- 
render of  the  Araerican  ar- 
mies of  the  West  and  of  the 
Centre.  —Retreat  of  the 
Northern  American  army 
under  Gen.  Dearborn.  The 
Americans  are  more  success- 
ful on  sea.  The  Conetitution 
and  the  United  States  cap- 
ture several  English  frigates. 

The  Americans  defeat  Qen. 
Proctor  at  Moravian  Town. 
Commodore  Perry  captures 
the  British  flotilla  on  Lake 
Erie.  Tift  American  Gen. 
Dearborn  takes  Toronto  and 
Fort    G<)orge.    The    British 


A.D. 


1809 
1812 

1817 
1818 


1819 


1820 
1821 


1822 

1824 
1825 


Beligious   Fart. 


Ouolle,  becomes 
Bishop  in  partibus  of 
Sardes,  and  Coadju- 
tor to  Bishop  Plessis. 


S  Founding  of  St.  Hya- 
ointhe  CoUej^e  by  M 
Gireuard. 
r  AVioariate  Apostolic 
<  is  established  in 
i  Nova  Scotia. 
Messrs.  Provencher 
and  Dmnoulin  start 
for  the  Red-River 
Mission. 

'Bishop  Plessis  starts 
for  Borne. — Quebec 
is   erected  into    an 

Archbishoprio. — 
Frightful     darkness 
ana     hurricane     at 

Montreal., — Mr. 
McDonald     is     ap- 

Kointed  to  the  see  of 
Lingston,  and  Mr, 
MoEaohem,  to  thai 
of  Rose,  for  New 
Brunswick  and  the 
Ma.<;dalen  lulands, 
y  jui  as  suilixagants 
,  of  Quebec. 


Mr.  Lartigues  is  con 
seorated  first  Bishop 
of  Mortreal  and  be 
comee  su^sgant  of 
Quebec. 

Consecration  of  Bish- 
op Provencher,  as 
snffragant  oH  Quebec 
for  Bed-River. 

C  Founding  of  the  Col 

<  lege  of  ate.  Thdr^e 

C  by  Mr.  Duoharme. 

''Death  of  Archbishop 
Plessis  in  the   Gen 
eral   Hospital,  aged 

L62. 


H 


5  Madison, 
(  President. 
(      War 
<    against 
(Gr.     Brit. 

(   Monroe, 
(  President. 

Commer- 
cial Treaty 
with  Great 
Britain. 


'  Acquisi- 
tion       of, 
Florida. 

First 
steamship 
sailing  for 
^  Europe. 


''  Populat. 
9.625.734. 
In  1810,  it 

was 
7.239.903. 


'  Lafayette 
visits    the 
country. 
John 
Quincy 
Adams, 
.President. 


AND  SYNCHRONICAL  TABLES  OF  HISTORY. 


XXVII 


A.D. 

AUSTR. 

RnsiA. 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 
1817 

f  Trea- 
ty of 
■  Vien- 
,na. 

V"Re-' 
build 
ingof 
Mos- 
^cow. 

1818 
1819 

18^0 
1821 

(  Na- 
pol 
eon's 

■  son 
nam- 
ed 

Duke 

of 
Keich 
stadt. 
''  Se- 

■  cret 
asso- 
cia- 
tions 
anig. 

tlie 
stu- 
dents 
'  Con- 
-    gress 
of 
Trop- 
.  pau. 

Fbance. 


''Sixth  Coalition.— ^a- 
poleon  gains  the 
battles  of  Lutzen, 
-  Bautzen,and  Dresden; 
but  he  is  completely 
defeated  at  Leipsick. 
— The   allies    invade 

,  France. 

Battle  of  Paris. — Na- 
poleon is  forced  to 
abdicate. — Ist  JRetto- 
ration. — LouisXVIII. 
— ^Treaty  of  Paris. 

'Return  of  Napoleon. 
The  "Hnndreddays". 
— Seventh  Coalition. — 
Napoleon  is  defeated 
at  Waterloo;  ho  ab- 
dicates for  the  2nd 
time. — Second  Resto- 
ration.— LouisXVIII. 

^  Captivity  of  Napoleon 

5  Reorganization  of  the 

\  French  Institute. 

'Great  famine  during 

■  the    winter. — A   new 
Concordat    with  the 

^  Holy  See. 

'The  army  of  occupa- 

■  tion  quits  the  French 
territory. — First  gas- 

.  lighting  in  Paris. 


''Political  troubles  and 

condemnations. — 

Recall  from  exile,  of 

all  political  offenders, 

^  the  regicides  excepted. 
Assassination  by  Lou- 
vel  of  the  Duke  of 
Berri,  son  of  the  Count 
of  Artois,  since  Char 
les  X.— Birth  of  Count 
ofChambord,  son  to 
the  Duke  of  Berri.- 
Death  of  M.  DoMou- 
tyon. 

f  Death  of  Napoleon  I, 
at  St.  Helena,— Cham- 
poUion  deciphers  the 
Egyptian  Hyci'o- 

gliphics. 


England 


1 


Cele- 
brated 
battle 
of  Wa- 
terloo 
gained 
byWel- 
Jington 

'Suspen 

sion  of 

the  Ha- 

beas 

^  Corpus. 


(  Death 
ofWatt 
the   in 
ventor 

•f 
steam- 

l^  engine 


C  George 
\    IV., 
(King. 


The  Church. 


r  Return  of  Pius  VII 
to  Rome.  The  ven. 
Pontiff  makes  his 
solemn  entrance 
into  the  eternal 
City  having  at  his 
side  Card.  Pacca, 
the  faithful  com 
panion  of  his  exile 
—The  Bull  Sollici- 
tndo  officially  res- 
tores the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  the 
decree  is  hailed 
with  joy  by  all  the 
true  friends  of  the 
Church     and     oli 

,  religion. 

■  Divine  Pro  violence 
punishes    in    the 

{nisonerof  St.  He- 
ena,  the  persecu- 
ttor  of  Pius  VII. 

S  Concordat*      con 
eluded  with  France 
and  Bavaria. 

5  Concordat      with 
I  the  Two  i^icilies. 


A  Brief  to  all  the 
Bishops  of  France, 

Suts  an  end  to  the 
ifficultiep  caused 
by  the  Concordat 
,  of  1817. 

fA  Bull  stamped 
with  a  truly  Apos- 
tolic enei'gy,  is 
launched  pgainst 
the  secret  society 
of  the  Carbonari. 
— Forgetting  all 
Napoleon'b  wrong 
Pius  Vli.  remem- 
bers only  his  ben- 
ofits,ana  prays  for 

^his  persecutor. 


XX  t' III 


CHRONOLOGICAL,   SYNOPTICAL, 


I      '^I'l 


|[ 


CANADA.— ENGLISH  BULB. 


A.D. 


1814 


1815 
1816 

1818 


1819 


1819 


CrviL  AND  Political  Part. 


surpnse  the  American  army, 
near  Burlington,  and  make  Gen. 
Chandler  and  Wiudor  prison- 
nerg. — Commodore  Chuuncey,  on 
Luke  Ontario,  ie  victorious  over 
the  British  Con^mander,  Sir  J. 
Yeo. — Defeat  of  the  American 
GU)neral  Wilkinson  Pjt  Christler's 
Farm.— De  Salaborry,  with  300 
Canadians,  routs,  near  Oiateau- 
gnay,  the  American  Gen.  Hamp- 
ton who  comma-  '  ^  7000  men. 

Ineffectual  attack  of  the  Americans 
on  LacoUe  Mill. — The  British 
Gen.  Drummond  bums  Oswego. 
— ^Tho  Americans  are  victorious 
at  Chippewa,  and  defeated  at 
Lundy's  >  lane. — Tlie  B.ntish  re- 
treat from  Fort  Erie  with  consul - 
orable  loss. — Their  flotilla  or. 
Ldke  Champlain  is  defeated  by 
Commodore  McDonough. — Gen. 
Ross  repulses  the  Americans  ''•t 
Bladensuurg,  takes  Washington 
and  burns  the  Capitol,  but  is 
soon  obliged  to  re-embark  his 
troops. — At  New  Orleans,  Gen. 
Jackson  defeats  the  British,  in- 
flicting on  them  a  heavy  loss. — 
Peace  is  concbided  at  Glient 
(Deo.  24th). 

GEN.  DRUMMOND  succeeds 
•Si'-G.  Prevost  with 'the  title  of 
Administrator. 

Drummond  dissolves  the  Legisla- 
tive Ajsembly,  but  the  people 
re-elect  nearly  all  the  same  mem- 

SHEBBROOKE  (Sir  John  C), 
Governor-General,  shows  him- 
self a  clever  and  prudent  admin- 
istrator.— The  Imperial  Gov- 
emmei.u  recognizea  the  r.^tle  of 
the  Catholic  Bisliop  of  Quebec 

RICHMOND  (Duke  of)  succeeds 
to  Sir  J.  Sherbrooke ;  like  Craig, 
he  has  recourse  to  extreme  meas- 
ures and  prorogues  the  House. 

MONK  (Hon.  Jamos)  and  MA£T- 


a.d, 


1825 


1827 


1829 


ia30 
1832 


1833 


1833 


1834 


1836 


Rblioioits  Part. 


PANET  (Bemaid- 
Claude),  2nd 
Archbishop  of 
Quebec. 

SIGNAY  (Joseph 
Curate    of  Que- 
bec,       becomes 
Bishop  in  parti 
bus    of  Fussala, 
and      Coadjjutor 
to      Archbishop 
Panet. — Found- 
ing of  Ste  Anne 
Lapocati<?ire  Col. 
lege,       by     Mr, 
Paini-haud. 
''Erection  of  the 
Bishopric  of 

Charlottotown, 
Piince     Edwai*d 
Island. 

Founding  of  As- 
sumption Col- 
lege. 

Death  of  Archbish- 
op Panet,  in  the 
H6tel-Dieu,  aged 
80. 

SIGNAY  (Joseph), 
3rd  Aichbiahop 
of  Quebec. — 
Bishop  Gauliu  is 
made  Coadjutor 
to  Bp.  McDonald 
of  Kingston. 

TURGEON  (P.  F.) 
of  the  Quebec 
Seminary,  Bp. 
in  partibus  of 
Sydimo,  and 
Coadjutor  to 
Archbishop  Si- 
gnay. 

The  Work  of  the 
Propagation    of 
the  Faith  estab 
lished   in    CaU' 
ada. 


H 

-0 
H 


Death     of 
the    Ex-Pre- 
sidents, 
John  Adams 
and  Thomas 
Jefterson 
(1826). 


Andrew 
Jackson, 
President 
.     (1829). 

Popul. 
12.850.240. 


Jackson 
vetoes  the| 
Bill  passed 
for  re-char-j 
tering  the! 
Bank  of  the 

United 

States 

(1832). 


AND  StNdlfRONlCAL  tABLES  OF   niStORY. 


XilJC 


lemaid- 

2nd 

op      of 

Foscpli), 
)f  Que 
M-comes 
1  parti- 
ruBsala, 
latljjutor 
ii  bishop 
round 
3  Anne 
iro  Col. 
7  Mr. 
i. 

of  the 
of 
I  town, 
idwai-d 


Death     of 
the    Ex-Pre- 
sidents,    I 
John  AdauiH 
and  Thomas 
Jefterson 
(1826). 


[)f  As 
Col- 


hbish- 
the 
aged 


in 


loph), 
>ishop 
)ec.- 
in  is 
jutor 
)uald 


''  Andrew 
Jackson, 
President 
(1829). 

Popul. 
12.850.240. 


Jackson 
vetoes  the 
^iU  passed' 
for  re-char-j 
tering  thcl 
Bank  of  the 

United 

States 

(18*2). 


L.D. 

[832 

|833 

[824 

1825 


AUBTR. 


1 328 


1829 


1830 


1831 


832 


f833 
1834 


1835 


roth. 

of  the 
Duke 

of 
Reich 
stadt 
(Na- 
po- 
leon 
I  II.) 


(  Peitl. 

]     I., 
(Emp. 


Russia 


S  Nich- 
olas, 
Erap. 
rWar 
with 
Tur- 

ingof 
Var- 
na. 
Trea 
ty  of 
Adria 
nople 

''Insur 
roo- 
tion 
in  Po- 
land. 

(  Po- 
land 

I  loses 
her 
natio 
nali- 

Lty. 


France. 


'  Progress  of  the 
secret  Societies 
and  particularly 
of  Carbouarism. 

(Spanish  expedi- 
tion commanded 
by  the  Duko  of 
Angouleme. 
Charles  X.,  King. 
fThe  Martignac  or 
semi-liberal  Min- 
istry.—Ordinances 
forbidding  tho 
Bishops  to  employ 
religious    in  their 

ecclesiastical 

schools,      and    to 

receive  pupils 

beyond  a  limited 

'v,  number. 

{ Tlie  Polignao  Min- 
l  istry. 

nUonquest  of  Al- 
giers.— Revolution 
— Louis  Philippe 
I.,  King. 

'Sacking,  by  the 
Mob.  in  Pai'is,  of 
the  Archiepiscopal 
palace. — Insurrec- 
tion in  Lyons.  The 
French  army  ex- 
pels the  Holland- 

,  crs  from  Belgium. 
Tho  cholera  rava- 
ges the  whole  coun- 
try.— ^Tho  Duchess 
ot  Berri  iu  I^a  Von 
d6e. — Repi^dioan 
insurrectioi^ — 
Taking  of  thecita- 

^del  of  Antwerp. 


England 


K  Republican  insur- 

(  rection. 
Ficfciohi's  atterant 
on  the  King's  liio. 
— Abd-ol-Kader  in 
Algiers  struggles 
against  tho 

,  French  Dumiuat. 


(Troub- 
<  les  in 
i_  Ireland 


! 


Tlie 
Cathol. 
Eman- 
cipa- 
tion 
due    to 
the   ef- 
forts of 

Dan. 

O'Con- 

nell. 

Wil- 
liam 
IV.,Kg. 


rO'Con- 
neU 
oontin  ■ 
ues   . 
fight- 
ing ft»r 

Ire- 
land's 
[.rights. 


The  Church. 


fLeo  XII.,  Pope.— A 
new  ennemy,  tne  so- 
called  liberalism,  an 
offshoot  of  the  spirit 
of  revolution,  is  now 
threatening  Christian 
Europe  and  the 
Church. — Two  illus 
trlous  names,  Jos.  De 
Maistre  and  De  Bo- 
nald,  now  show  forth, 
in  m'.l  splendor,  the 
great  apologetic  glo 
ries  of  Catliolicisni.— 
Some  members  of  the 
French  clergy  try  to 
ressusuitate  Gallican 

ism . — Concordat 
with  Hanover. 
Pius  VIII.,  Pope.  I  By 
his  Encyclical  letter, 
he  gives  warning  of 
approaching    danger, 
and  points  out  to  the 
reprobation    of     the 
world,   among   many 
evils,that  of  the  secret 
Societies  alrei  ly  con- 
demned    by     Popes 
Clement   XlII.,  Ben 
edict  XIV.,  WuB  VII. 
and  Leo  XII. 

["Gregoiy  XIV.,  Poye. 

■  With  the  help  of  Aus- 
tria, he  puts  down  the 
symptoms    of  revolt 
in      the      Pontifical 
States.  He  brings  intt 
the  Sa.red  College  tlu 
finished   scholar   An 
gelo  Mi<.i,  and  the  phi- 
lologist Mezaofanti.— 
Couaemnation  of  de 
Lamennais'    doctrine 
— Prussia    and    Swit- 
zerland persecute  the 
church. — Founding, 
in  France,  of  the  ad 
mirable  Work  of  the 
Propagation    of    the 
Faith.— The  clergj-  o£| 
Franco  wins  the  atl 
miration  of  the  world 


XXX 


'      CHRONOLOGICAL,  SYNOPTICAL, 


CANADA.— ENGLISH  RULE. 


A.D. 


1820 
1822 

1826 


1827 


Civil  and  Politic al  Pakt. 


1828 
f 
1830 


1832 
1833 

1834 


1835 
1836 


I!  I 
|i  i 


1838 


LAND  (Sir  P.)  govern  Buccossively  ad 
interim ;  the  first  dissolves  Parliament. 

DAIH9U8IE  (Earl  of),  Governor-Gen  ral 

Papineau  and  Nelson  are  deputed  to  Lion- 
don  to  oppose  the  Union  of  the  two  Canad. 

The  Governor  dissolves  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly to,  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people. 

Dalhousio  refuses  to  confrm  the  election  of 
Papineau  as  Speaker,  and,  using  often 
sive  language  like  Craig  and  Kicnmond, 
prorogues  the  Assembly.  Nelson,  Viger 
and  Ouvillier  ai'e  deputed  to  England  by 
the  people. 

KEMPT  (Sir  James)  succeeds  to  the  Earl 
of  Dalnousie.  Mr.  Papineau  is  recognized 
as  Speaker. 

ATLMEB  (Lord),  a  man  of  limited  intel- 
lect replaces  Sir  J.  Kempt.  The  I^egisla- 
tive  Assembly  is  then  composed  of  60 
Canadians  and  S4  English  men. 

First  apparition  of  cholera    in    Canada 
death  of  3300  persons  in  ^^uebea. 

Seeing  that  Mr.  Papineau  is  going  too  fur 
in  his  opposiuou  to  the  govorniuent, 
Messrs.  Nelson,  Cuvillier,  Duval,  otc. 
separate  from  him. 

Founding  of  the  Society  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist, at  Montreal,  by  L.  Duvernay. — A 
series  of  92  resolutions  embodying  the 
principal  grievances  of  the  Canadians 
against  the  government  are  adopted  by 
the  Asseniluy. — Second  apparition  of 
Cholera ;  it  carries  off  20000  persons  in 
Canada. 

OOSFOBD  (Lord)  succeeds  Lord  Aylmer. 

The  Governor  prorogues  the  House  after  a 
session  of  six  days,  and  dismisses  Papi- 
neau and  .several  militia  officers. — Tlio 
Clergy  tries,  but  in  vain,  to  cool  the  popu- 
lar excitement.  Tlio  British  troops  are 
defealid  at  Cl»"ubly  and  St.  Denis ;  but, 
at  St.  Charles,  they  oblige  a  party  of  in- 
surgciits  to  surrender,  and  burn  the  vil- 
lage. Soon  after,  Sir  J.  Colborue  disperses, 
al  St.  Eustachc  and  St.  Benedict,  2000 
insurgents,  and  burns  these  villages. 

COLBOKNE  (Sir  John>  administeis  the 
c'untry  ad  interim. — The  Constitution  of 


A.D. 


1837 


1838 


1839 


1841 
1842 


1843 


18^14 


Religious  Part. 


Bishop  Bourget, 
Coadjutor  to 
Bp.  Lartigue. 
— Arrival,  at 
Montreal,  of^ 
the  Brothers 
of  the  Chris- 
tian    Schools. 

Messi  s.  Blanchet 
and  Doiuers 
commence  the 

Columbian 
Mission. 

De    Forbin-Jan- 

son,     Bp.      of 

Nancy,     gives 

Missions 

throughout 

Canada. 

Arrival     of  the 
Oblates  of  Ma 
ry  at  Montreal 

Ret":  a  ot  the 
Jesuit  Fathers 
and  arrival  of 
the  Ladies  of 
the  Sacred 
Heart  in  Can- 
ada.—Erection 
of  the  Bishop- 
rics or  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  and  Hal- 
ifax.—Arrival 
of  the  Brothers 
of  the  Chris- 
tian Schools 
at  Quebec. 

Bp.  Plielan,  ad- 
ministrator of 
tiio  Bishopi'io 
of  Kingston. 

Most  Kev.  F.  N. 
Blanchot,Abp. 
of  Oregon- 
City.- lit.  Itov. 
Power,  Ist. 
Bp.  of  Toron- 
to.—lit.  Uw. 
Fniser,       Ist. 


so 
M 
H 

-^ 


Van- 
Buren 
Presi- 
dent 
(1837). 


w.  n. 

Har- 
rison, 
Presi- 
dent. 

— .Jn. 
(1841). 
T^ler. 
Vice- : 
Presi-  j 
dent,  j 
beco- I 

mcs  I 
Prcsi-  i 
dent.  ; 
(I84i).i 


(Jas. . 
K.    i 
Polk, 
Presi- 
dent i 
(184.5) 
— Gen 
Ja«5k-I 
son    j 
dies  i 
(i8l:-.).| 


r 
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ioiousPart. 


top  Boiirget, 


OQ 
M 
H 

OS 


Van- 


)adjutor     to  Buren 
J.    Lartiguo.  Presi- 
Arrival,     at  dent 
oiitroal,      of  (1837) 
e     Brothers 

the  Chris- 
m  Schools. 
!i  8.  Blanchet 
<l  Doiuers 
mmenco  the 
Columbian 
ssioii. 

Forbin-Jan 
1,     Bp.      of 
'"oy,     gives 
^lissions 
liroughout 
iiada. 
7al     of  the  W.  U. ' 
lates  of  Ma-   Har 
at  Montreal,  rison, 
lu    of    the  Presi- 
uit  Fathers  dent 

arrival  of   — ,Jn. 
Ladies  of  (1841). 
Sacred  Tyler, 
irt  in  Can-  Vice- 
Erection  Presi-j 
bo  Bishop-  dent,  I 

ol" St.  John,  beco-  j 

,  and  Hal-    mes  i 
-Arrival    Prcsi-  i 

o  Brothers  dent.  I 

;ho    Chris-  (I8'li). 
Schools 

uebec. 

iolan,  ad- 

strator  of 

Bishopric 

ngston. 

;ev.  F.  N. 

chot,Abp. 

Oregon 

lit.  liev 

i\        Ist 

)f  Toron- 

it.     liov, 
■r.       Ist. 


(Jas. 

K. 
Polk, 
Presi- 
dent 
(1845). 
— Gen 
Ja<jk- 
son 

dies 
(181.^). 


A.D. 


1836 
1837 
1840 


1841 
1842 

1844 

1846 
1847 


AUSTB. 


Spain. 


5  Civil 
^War 


1848 


1849 


Trou 
bles 
in 
Gal- 

lioia. 


lut. 
at 
Vien- 
na. 
Ris- 
ing of 
Huu 
kgary 


Hun- 
ga- 
rian 
War. 
-Kos 
^suth. 


Es- 

par- 

tero 

re- 

Igent. 


Fkancb. 


r  Louis  Nap.'fl  first  at 
<  tempt   to  seize    the 
(  power,  at  Strasburg. 
5  Taking   of    Coustan- 
l  tine  by  Gen.  Valine. 
'  Treaty  with  England. 
Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia. — Paris  forti- 
fied.— Second  attempt 
of  Louis-Nap.  at  Bou- 
lo^e,  against  Louis- 
Philippe^        govern- 
ment.— ^Translation  of 
Napoleon  I.'s  remains 
to  the  Liyalidei. 


England 


{  Tragical  end   of 
I  Duke  of  Orleans. 


the 


{(  Battle  of  Isly  gained 
I  by  Bugeaud. 
L8.-Napoleon  makes 
his  escape  from  the 
fort  of  Ham.  Le 
Verrier  discovers  the 
new  planet.  Neptune, 
C  Abd-el-Kader  sur- 
}  renders  to  Geu.Lamo- 
#  rioi^re. 

'FaU  of  Louis-Philip 
pe. — Proclamation  of 
the  Republic. — Cona- 
tituant  Assembly 
elected  by  universal 
suffrage. — Insurrec- 
tion in  Paris,  in  Mar ; 
2nd  and  more  formi- 
dable Insurrection,  in 
June. — ^The  Archb.  of 
Pariu  is  assassinated 
on  a  barricade. — Gen. 
Cavaignao,  named 
chief  of  the  Executive 
Power,  crushes  the 
Insurrection. — Louis- 
Napoleon  Bonaparte 
President  of  the  Rep. 
Siege  and  taking  of 
Rome  by  the  French. 


I 


Victo- 
ria. 
Queen. 


(Cai)itu- 
lation 
of  Can- 
ton. 


The  Church. 


by  their  learning, 
zeal,    and    piety- 
Tlie  pulpit  of  No- 
tre-Danie,  in  Par- 
is,   is   then  filled 
by  those  two  prin 
ces  of  sacred  ora 
tory^   Fathers  de 
Ravignan  and  La 
cordaire.  The 

Catholic  tribune 
has  the  illustrious 
Count  de  Montal- 

embert. — ^Tbe 
Science  of  history 
is  beginning  to  do 
justice  to  the 
names  of  St.  Greg- 
ory VII.  of  Inno- 
cen till.,  and  ot  St. 
Pius  V.  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.'s 
wisdom,  firmness, 
and  constancy, 
have  won  him  an 
immortal  name  in 
history. 
Pius  IX.,  Pope. 

'Encyclical  letter 
on  the  contempo- 
rary errors. — En- 
cyclical letter  to 
^  Religious.  j 

'A    Letter,  to  the 
Catholic  and 

Schismatic  East- 
ern Christians. — 
Troubles  in  Konie. 
— Assassination  of 
Count  Rossi. - - 
Flight  of  the  Popo 
to  Gaeta.  i 

! 

'A  Republic  is  pro-' 
claimed  in  Rome. 
— Pi'otestat.ion  of 
Pius  IX. — Rome  i,s 
taken  by  the 
French,  and  tlic' 
authority  of  tbi',. 
Pope  is   re-cstub-j 

Jished.  I 
11 
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CANADA.— ENGLISH  UULE. 


■         1         "f 


li  * 


A..D. 

1838 
1838 


1839 
1840 
1841 


'  ' 


1842 


1843 


184^ 
1847 

1849 


1850 
,l85ii 
1851 


CrviL  AND  Political  Part. 


1791  ig  flUHpended. 

DUSHAM  (Lord)  succeeds  Lord  Gosford 
as  Governor-General. — A  general  am- 
nesty isprocl  aimed. 

COLBOBKE  (Sir  John)  succeeds  Lord 
Durham. — He  suppresses  partial  insur- 
rections with  fire  and  sword.  Many  of 
the  insurgents  are  sentenced  to  capital 
punishment,  others,  to  banifhment,  and 
all  their  goods  confiscated. 

THOMPSON  (Hon.  C.  P.)  since  Lord 
SYDENHAM,  Governor-General. 

The  Bill  for  the  Union  of  the  two  Canadas, 
receives  the  royal  sanction. 

Tlie  first  Parliament  of  tlie  United  Prov- 
inces is  held  at  Kingston. — Laws  are 
passed  relative  to  Municipal  Systems  and 
Public  Education.— Dr.  Meilleur  is  ap- 

Eointed  Superintendent  of  Education  of 
lower  Canada. 

BAOOT  (Sir  Charles)  succeeds  Lord  Syd- 
enham.—Inauguration  of  the  Constitu- 
tional government.  The  Tories  and  the 
Seformers.—Tho  ^  Lafontaine-Baldwin 
Ministry. 

METCALFE  (Sir  Charles)  replaces  Sir  C. 
Bagot.— The  "  Ashburton  Treaty"  rela- 
tive to  boundary  line  between  Canada 
and  the  U.  S.— Resignation  of  the  La- 
fontaine-Baldwin Mhiistry,  and  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Parliament.— The  seat  of 
government  is  removed  from  Kingston 
to  Montreal. 

CATHCART  (Lord)  administers  the  gov- 
ernment ad  interim. 

ELGIN  (Lord),  Governor-General.— The 
typhus  carries  off,  on  tha  banks  of  ^he 
St.  Lawrence,  thousands  of  Irish  omi- 
gi-ants. 

Riots  at  Montreal ;  the  Parliament  build- 
ings are  set  on  fire.— Reappearance  of 
Cholera. — Riots  at  Toronto  and  other 
places. 

Parliament  seats  at  Toronto.  Q 

Groat  fire  in  Montreal. 

The  Seigniorial  tenure  is  abolished;  the 
reserves  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  secu- 
larized ;  and  a  Reciprocity  Treaty  is  cou- 


A.D. 


1845 
1846 

1847 


1848 
1849 
1850 


1851 
1851 


1852 


1853 


Religious  Part. 


Bp.  of  Arichat. 

Rt.  Rev;  Prince,  Coad- 
jutor to  the  Bp.  of 
Montreal. 

Society  of  St.  Vincent 
of  Paul  established  atl 

Suebeo. — Rt.  Rev.  A.| 
.  Blanchet,  Bp.  of 
Walla-Walla. 

lit.  Rev.  Demers,  1st 
Bp.  of  Vancouver. — 
Rt.  Rev.  Fleming,  Ist 
Bp.  of  St.  Johns,  New- 
foundland.— Rt.  Rev. 
Provencher,  1st.  Bp. 
of  St.  Boniface. — Rt. 
Rev.  Guigues,  Ist. 
Bp.  of  Bytown,  since 
Ottawa.— The  Bro- 
thers of  Holy  Cross 
at  Sti  Laurent. 

Pounding  of  the  Jes- 
uits' Collr^e  at  Mont- 
real. 

Eatablisfainent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  at 
Quebec. 

nrEGEOS  (Peter 

Flavian),  4th  Aop.  of 
Quebec. — Rt.  Rev.  De 
Charbonnel  is  conse- 
crated by  Pius  IX., 
2nd  Bishop  of  Toronto 

Eight  Provincial  Coun- 
cil of  Quebec. 

BAILLARGEON  (C. 
F.)  is  consecrated  atJ 
Rome  Bp.  ui  partihuH 
of  Tloa,  and  named 
Coadjutor  to  Abp. 
Turgeon. 

Erection  of  the  eccle- 
siastical Province  of 
Halifax  ; — Most  Rov. 
W.Walsh,  Ist.  Abp. 

Archbishop  Bcdini,| 
Apostolic  Nuncio,  vi- 
sits Canada. — lit. 
Rev.  Prince,  1  st  Bp. 
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.V.D. 


Russia 


Lioious  Part. 


isrjo 


I.S51 


1852 


1833 


1854 


1855 


War 
agat. 

Tur- 
key. 

The 
Turk 

ish 

fleet 
is  de- 
stroy 
Oil  at 
Sino- 


Al- 

EX- 

AN- 

DKR 

11., 

I,  Eiiip, 


I,«5(i 


1857 


FllANCB. 


''     Loins-N.'ipolciTi 
Bonapartc'rt         Coup 


'P^tni 


ire 


(.jutat,  of  Doc, 
is  selected  President 
^  for  ton  years. 

'Louis-Napoleon   Bon- 

■  aparto  is  proclaimed 

Lmperor    under   the 

nanio    of  Napoleon 

Im. 


The  Eastern  War.— 
Alliance  of  France 
with  Euf»land  against 
Russia,  m  behalf  of 
Turkey.— Victory  of 
Alma,  in  Crnnea, 
won  by  Marshall  St. 
Amaud. — Gen.  Can- 
robert  succeeds  St. 
Amaud. — Siege  of  So- 
bastopol. — Battles  of 
Balaklava  and  luker- 
mauu. 

f  Gen.  CanroTiert  is  re- 
placed by  Gon.  Pelis- 
sicr   beloro    Sebast^)- 

aol. — Taking  of  Fort 
falakoft"  by  Gen. 
Bosquet  and  Mac- 
Mahon. — Fall  of  Se- 
bastopol. — Pelissier  is 
created  Marsliall  of 
Franco  and  Duko  of 
Malakoft". — Universal 

^Exposition  in  Paris. 

'  Birth  of  the  Impcnal 
Pnncc, — Congress  of 
of  I'aris. — Great  inun- 
dations in  the  Rhone 
and  Ijoire  basins. 
Assassination  of  the 
Abp.  of  I'aris. — Con- 
(Xuest    of  the     great 

Jvabylio. 


England 


'  Uni- 
versal 
exposi- 
tion in 

the 
^^rvstal 
,  palace. 


r  Allian- 
ce with 
Franco 

against 
^Russia. 


( Indian 
<  insur- 
(  rection, 


TUE  ClIUUCH.* 


Re-establishment 
of    the      Catholic 
Hierarchy  in  En- 
gland. 
^Anti-Catholic  pol- 
icy of  Sardinia. — 
Question    of    the 
Classics:  Bp.  Du- 
panloup,         abbd 
Gaume. — Councils 
of    Amiens,    and 
Baltimore. — Per- 
secution in    New 
,  Granada. 
Re-establishment 
of    the     Catholic 
Hierarchy  in  Hol- 
land.— Persecu- 
tion in  the  Grand- 
^  Duchy  of  Badon. 

'EncycLcal  letter 
to  the  Catholic 
Armenians  of 

Constantinople. — 
Definition  and 
proclamation  of 
tho  dogma  of  the 
Immaeulato    Con- 

.coption. 

( Persecution  in 
Spain. — Piedmont 
-  porsecutcs  the  Re- 
ligions.— Marriage 
question  in  Swit- 
zerland.— Concor 

(^  dat  with  Austria. 

''Persecution  in 
Mexico  and  in 
Piedmont. — Tho 
Feast  ot  tbo  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  be- 
comes obligatory 
for  the  universal 
Church. 

'Triumphal  Jour- 
ney of  Pius  IX. 
through  bis  States. 
— Tbo  martyrs  ol' 

^tho  extreme  East. 


U.-Sts. 


An- 
nexa- 
tion  of 
Texas 
(1845). 
Mex- 
ican 
War 
(1846). 
Trea- 
ty with 
Mexico 
yield- 
ing   to 
tbo  U.- 
Statcs, 
New 
Mexico 
andUp- 
per  Ca- 
lifornia 
(1848) 
Gen 
Taylor, 
Presi- 
dent 
(1849). 
Mil- 
lard 
Fill- 
more, 
Vice- 
Presi- 
dent 
be- 
comes 
Pi-esi- 
dent 
(1850). 

F. 
Pierce, 

I'resi- 

dent 

(1853). 

.Tames 
Bucha- 
nan, 
I'resi- 
dent 
(1857). 


XXXI V 


ClIUONOLOGICAL,   SYNODTICAL, 


CANADA.— ENGLISH  RULE. 


1854 
1855 

1856 
1857 

1858 


18G0 


1861 
1865 


1866 
1867 


1S68 


Civil  and  Political  Part. 


clufled  with  the  ITiiited  States. 

HEAD  (Sir  Edmund)  succecdH 
Lord  Elgin. 

Arrival  of  the  French  corvct 
Caprieieuse,  in  Canadian 
waters. 

The  Legislative  Council  is  ren- 
dered elective. 

Three  Normal  Schools  are  estab- 
lished,— Hon.  P.  O.  Chauveau, 
Superintendent  of  Education 
for  Lower  Canada. 

The  city  of  Ottawa  is  selected  by 
the  (^ueen  for  the  seat  of  the 
Provincial  Government.— 

Adoption  of  tho  Monetary-Dec 
iraal    System     in     Canada. — 
Atlantic  Cable  laid. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  visits  Can- 
ada and  the  other  British  North 
American  Provinces.  He  tlien 
inaugurates  the  Victoria  tubu 
lar  bridge  at  Montreal,  and 
lays  the  lirst  stone  of'  the  Par- 
liament buildings  at  Ottawa. 

MONCK  (Lord  Viscount)  suc- 
ceeds Sir  E.  Head. 

Delegates  from  the  British  North 
American  Provinces  assemble 
at  Quebec  to  devise  a  new  sys- 
tem of  government.  The  bases 
of  a  Federal  Constitution  are 
drawn  up. 

The  British  regulars,  aided  by  the 
Canadian  Militia,  repel  the 
Fenian  raids. 

The  Confederation,  or  Dominion 
of  Canada,  is  sanctionncd  by 
royal  proclamation,  May  23ra, 
aud  inaugurated  on, the  1st  of 
the  following  July.— Tho  Con- 
federation is  divided  into  four 
Provinces:  Upper  Canada  or 
Ontario;  Lower  Ciinada,  or 
Province  of  Quebec ;  New- 
Brunswick  ;  and  Not^a  Scotia. 

YOUNG  (Sir  J.)  succeeds  Lord 
Monck  as  Governor-General 
of  the  Dominion. 


A.D. 


1851 


Helioious  Pabt. 


1856 


1857 
1858 
1859 


18G0 


1863 


1864 
1866 
1867 


1867 


of  St.  H>acinthe.— Rt.  Rev. 
Cook,  Ist  Bp.  of  Three  Rivers, 
—lit.  Rev.  Tach6,  2nd  Bp.  of 
St.  Boniface,  Red  River. — Ga- 
vazzi,  an  apcstato  Italimi 
Monk,  preaches  in  Canada. 

Second  Provincial  Council  of 
Quebec. — Inauguration  of  the 

LAVAL  UNIVEESITY,  founded 
by  tho  Seminary  of  Quebec 
— Rt.  Rev.  Baillargeon,  admin 
istratorof  tho  Archdiocese  ol 
Quebec. 

Rt.  Rev.  Farrell,  1st  Bp.  of  Ham 
ilton ;   Rt.     Rev.  Piusouuault, 
1st  Bp.  of  Sandwich. 

Death  of  Bps.  GauliuandPhelan^ 
of  Kingston. 

Rt.  Rev.  E.  J.  Koran,  4th  Bp.  of 
Kingston. 

Rt.  Rev.  Grandin,  Coadjutor  to 
Bp.  Tach6.— Mt.  Rev:  T.  L. 
Connolly,  2nd  Abp.  of  Halifax. 

Rt.  Rev.  J.  Laroque,  2nd.  Bp.  of 
St.  Hyacinthe. — ^Rt.  Rev.  J. 
Lynch,  3rd  Bp.  of  Toronto, 
Rt.  Rev.  J.  Sweeney,  3rd  Bp. 
of  St.  John,  N.  ».— lb.  Rev.  J 
Rogers,  Ist  Bp.  of  Chatham, 
N.  B.— Rt.  Risv.  P.  Mclntyre, 
3rd  Bp.  of  Cbailottctown. 

Third  Provincial  (Jonucil  of  ^ue 
bee. — ^Rt.  Rev.  11.  Faraud,  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Arthabaska. 

Rt.  Rev.  D'Hergoniez,  Vic.  Apost 
of  the  British  Columbia. 

Rt.  Rev.  C.  Laroque,  3rd.  Bp 
of  St.  Hyacinthe. 

Rt.  Rev.  Lati6che,  Coacyutor  to 
thoBp.  of  Three  Rivers.— Rt 
Rev.  J.  P.  F.  L.  Langevin,  1st 
Bp.  of  St.  Genoainof  liimouski 
Rt.  Rev.  J.  Walsh,  2nd  Bp.  of 
Sandwich.— Rt.  Rev.  Clut,! 
Coadjutor  to  tho  Vie.  Apost.  otj 
Arthabaska. 

BAILLARGE0N(Mo8tRev.  C.F.),, 
5th  Abp.  ol  Quebec. 
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lointLo.— Rt.     Rev. 
)•  of  Three  Rivers. 
laclKj,  Slid  Up.  of 
),  Red  River.— Ga- 
apcstato     Italimi 
lies  la  Ciinada. 
mcial     Comicil   ol 
auguration  of  the 
I:ESITY,  founded 
inary    of  Quebec. 
aiUargeoii,  udiniu- 
iQ  Ai'clidiocuso  ol 


roran,  4th.  Bp.  of 


A.D. 


1858 


18.7.) 


I8G0 


18CJ 


I8G2 


i8(;n 


ISGl 


United-States, 


Vrance. 


Abraham  Lincoln, 
President. 


''Civil  Wa,r.--Tlie 
Southern  States  se- 
cede.— Battles  of 
Great  Bethel  and 
Manassas. 

^Battles  of  Shiloh, 
Seven  Pines,  Beav- 
er's Dam,  Gaines' 
Mill, Savage  Station, 
Frazer's  Hill,  Mal- 
vern Hill,  Ball's 
Bhift',  Manassas 
(iJnd),        Autiotam, 

Frederick  sburg, 
Murfrcesboro, 

''Battles  of  Clian- 
eellorsvillo  and 

G  etty  sburg. — Sur- 
rendci"    of    Wicks- 
burg  and  I'ort  Hiid- 

^son  to  the  Federals. 

TGen.  Sherman  cnp- 
<,  turc's    Atlanta    and 
Savaunali. — A.  Lin- 
coln    is    re-elected 
President. 


''Attempt  against  the 

life  of  Napoleon  III. 

— Expedition    in  Co- 

^cliin  China. 

'Campaign    of    Italy. 

The     Austiiana     are 

defeated    at    Monte- 

bello,  Magenta,    and 

Solforino. — Treaty  of 

,  Zurich. 

'  Free  exchange 
Treaty  be- 
tween France 
and  England. 
— Annexation 
of  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  France. 

— Euglo- 
Prench    expe- 


dition against 
China.  Victory 
of  Pei-Ho  and 
captm'e  of  Pe- 

fkin. 
Joint    expedi- 
tion    of     the 
French, 
Englishj     and 

Spanish 
against  Mexico 

Expedition 
against  Cochin 
China.  llie 
Emperor  of 
Annam  recog- 
nizes the  free 
exercise  of 
Christianity  in 
his  realms, 
cedes  three 
I'rovinces  to 
Frarute,  and 
opens  three 
8ea-i>oi  ts       to 

European 
trade  in  Ton- 
l^quin. 


■»     The  CauBCH. 


C  Perpetual  adoration  in  Par- 

<  is. — Protestant    intolerance 

C  ill  Sweden. 

'Encyclical  letter  of  Pius  IX 
on  the  "evolt  of  Romagna.— 
Consistorial  allocution  of  the 
Holy  Father  against  those 
who  usurp  a  ad  takowhatbe 
longs  to  tbd  Church. — Beat- 
ification of  the  Yen.  Bene- 
dict Joseph  Labre. — Alarms 
of  the  French  Episcopacy.— 
The  French  Govemment  for 
bids  the  reproduction  in 
newspapers  or  the  Episcopal 
Circulars    and   treats  with 

^  rigor  the  religious  press. 

'  Bull    of    excommunication 
against   the    inyaders   and 
uBui'pers  of  the  States  of  the 
Chui'ch,    March     26. — Gari 
baldi  invades  the    Two  Sic 
ilies  with  the  support  of  Pied- 
mont.— Piedmont      inyadea 
the   Pontifical    States   and 
crushes   or  rather  assassin 
ates  the  Pontifical  volunteers 
at     Castelfidardo. — Conver- 

^sion  of  the  Bulgarians. 
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Asia. 


Concordat  concluded  with 
Nicaragua. — Encyclical  let 
ter  accompanied  bv  a  Sylla- 
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princiiial  errors  of  the  time 
— Apostolic  letters  prescrib 
ing  a  universal  Jubilee  for 
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General  Assembly  of  the  Gorman  Catholics  at 

J  Triers. — Pontifical  allocution  on  Free-Masonry. 

[  — Russia  persecutes  the  Catholic*  in  Poland. 

'Martyrdom,  in  Corea,  of  Bp.  Daveluy  and  his 
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around  the  venerated  Pius  IX. — Garibaliuan 
bands  attack  the  little  Pontifical  army;  the 
latter,  aided  by  French  troojis,  sweep  them  off 

,  completely  at  Montana. 
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ex  cathedra,  in  matter  of 
faith,  ia  proclaimed  in 
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of  the  Vatican. — Victor 
Emmanual's  government 
takes  possession  of  Rome, 
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International  Treaties. 
The  Pope  is  cajgivo  in 

^tho  Vatican.      ^ 

'  Pius  IX.  attains  the  years 
of    St.    Peter's    Roman 

'  Pontificate,  Aug.  23. 
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EARLY  VOYAGES,  rRINClPAL  DISCO VBPIES,  AND  CONQUESTS  IN 

AMERICA   (1493'1534). 


1,— Christopher  Colnmbus.— 2.  Object  of  his  voyages.— 3.  His  first  eftorta. 
— 4.. 13.  Ilis  discoveries. — 14.  Voyages  •£  Jolm  and  Sebastian  Ca- 
bot..-1^5.  ADiericus  Vespucias. — 16.  Disooveries  of  Pinzon  and  Cor- 
terenl— 18..520.  Fernando  Cortez  and  Mexico. — 21.  Magellan — .22. 
Verrnzzani.— 23..28.  Pizarro  and  Pera.-'29..31.  Origin  of  the  North. 
American  Ipiians. 

1.  Cliristoplier  ColumbiiM — America  was  discovered 
by  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa.  This  skilful  nav- 
igator was  led,  by  reading  ancient  works  on  Cosmography,  to 
conjecture  the  existence  of  undiscovered  land  in  the  western 
ocean,  and  also  a  passage  to  India  by  the  north. west.  He  sub- 
mitted his  theory  to  Paulo  Toscanelli,  one  of  the  leading  mathe- 
maticians of  the  day,  who  told  him  that  India  could  be  reached 
by  a  westerly  course  ;  that,  by  sailing  four  thousand  miles  in  a 
direct  lino  from  Lisbon,  he  would  arrive  on  the  coast  of  Mangi, 
near  the  Catliay  (China)  of  which  we  have  such  romantic  de- 
scriptions by  Marco  Polo ;  finally,  that  he  should  meet  at  the 
distance  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  from  each  other, 
the  few  famous  islands  of  Antilla  and  Cipango  (Japan). 

1.  By  whom  was  America  discovered  t  To  whom  did  Columbus  sub- 
mit his  theory  7  What  was  Toscauelli's  answer  1 
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2.  Nothing  moro  Avas  roquircd  to  cliango  into  a  firm  couviction 
tho  conjectures  of  Columbus,  and  to  kindlo  within  his  breast  the 
twofold  enthusiasm  of  science  and  of  faith.  Columbus  was  a  man 
not  only  of  extensive  acquirements  but  also  of  genuine  piety.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  certain  monks 
whose  garb  he  sometimes  assumed.  The  principal  motive  by 
which  ho  was  swayed  in  liis  great  cnterjjriso,  was  a  desire  of  sav- 
ing a  multitude  cf  benighted  souls,  coupled  with  tho  hope  of  find- 
ing mineral  treasures  sufl&cientto  defray  the  expenses  of  another 
attempt  towards  the  deliverance  of  tho  holy  Sepulchre,  and  the 
destruction  of  Mahometanism. 

3.  Wishing  his  native  country  to  have  the  honor  of  his  discov- 
eries, ho  laid  his  plans  before  the  goveniment  of  Genoa ;  but,  in- 
stead of  meeting  with  encouragement,  he  was  treated  as  a  vision- 
ary, and  coldly  dismissed.  He  then  applied  to  Portugal,  England,, 
and  France,  but  without  receiving  any  substantial  aid.  Ho  finally 
had  recourse  to  Spain,  and,  after  eight  years  of  solicitation,  ob- 
tained from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  a  little  squadron  of  three 
vossels  with  tho  title  of  Admiral  of  all  the  seas  ho  might  explore, 
and  Viceroy  of  all  tho  lauds  he  taight  discover. 

4.  On  tho  3rd  of  August,  1492,  Columbus  set  sail  from  Palos, 
a  oea-port  town  in  Andalusia.  Delaying  a  month  at  the  Cana- 
ries to  refit,  he  started  thence,  on  the  Gth  of  September,  over  un- 
known seas.  His  crew  soon  began  to  iuterposo  their  timid  fears, 
and,  when  these  were  unavailing,  to  express  their  open  discon- 
tent ;  but,  equally  disregarded  of  both,  Columbus  boro  steadily 
westward  ;  himself,  however,  not  without  misgivl&gslftstowhat 
tho  variation  in  tho  needle  (not  before  discovered)  portented.  On 
tho  12th  of  October,  his  porsevcrauco  was  rewarded  with  tho 
sight  of  land,  which  proved  to  bo  one  of  tho  Bahama  Islands. 
As  soon  as  he  landed,  ho  cast  himself  on  his  knees  to  thanlc 
God  for  the  happy  termination  of  his  voyage,  and,  in  memory 
of  tho  dangers  he  had  escaped,  gavo  tho  island  tho  name  of  San 
Salvador.  Ho  then  erected  a  cross,  and,  in  presence  of  tho  na- 
tives, took  possession  of  tho  country  m  tho  name  of  Ferdinand, 
and  Isabella. 

5.  Tho  natives  came  in  great  numbers  to  seo  tho  Spaniards 
whoso  hands,  faces,  and  beards  they  eagerly  examined,  being  in 
their  turn  ao  less  subjects  of  curiosity  for  their  now  visitors.  "  To 
induce  them  to  be  friendly  towards  us,"  said  Columbus, "  and  con- 

2.  What  was  tho  effect  of  this  answer?  What  prompted  Columbns  to 
this  enterpriso  ? — 3.  Of  what  couutrica  did  Columbua  solicit  aid  ? — 4. 
When  ana  from  where  did  ho  Bet  eail?  What  was  tho  first  land  dis- 
covered I — 5.  Ilow  were  the  Spaniards  received  by  tho  natives  of  Si.4 
Salvador  ?  What  did  Columbus  dlijlributo  umou^  them  ? 
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vinced  tliat  t®  roclaun  them  from  idolatry,  the  best  means  were 
mildness  and  persuasion  rather  t^an  violence  and  terror,  I  gavo 
some  of  them  colored  caps  and  glass  beads,  which  they  strung 
around  their  nocks  ;  I  also  distributed  other  trifles  which  greatly 
pleased  them  and  secured  us  their  friendship.  They  were  quite 
unarmed,  and  seemed  to  ignore  the  use  of  weapons.  When  I 
showed  them  a  sword,  they  seized  it  by  the  edge,  and  thus  un- 
wittingly cut  themselves." 

6.  Putting  again  to  sea,  Columbus  discovered  "^uba,  and  shortly 
after,  the  Island  of  San  Domingo.  These  islands  were  called  the 
Indies,  from  the  belief  entertained  by  Columbus  that  he  had 
reached  the  western  shores  of  India.  The  natives  received  in 
consequence  the  appellation  of  Indians — a  name  under  which 
they  have  been  known  to  the  present  day.  After  building  a  fort 
on  the  Island  of  San  Domingo,  Columbus  sailed  for  Spain ;  and, 
on  the  15th  of  March,  lidii,  re-entered  Palos  whence  ho  had 
started  seven  months  before. 

7.  During  lliis  liomeward  voyage,  the  little  craft  was  assailed 
by  a  furious  tempest  which,  during  fifteen  days,  threatened  Co- 
lumbus and  his  crew  with  destruction.  '^  order  to  preserve,  if 
possible,  tho  memory  of  his  great  discoveiy,  ho  hastily  wrote  a 
short  account ;  and,  wrapping  it  in  waxed  cloth,  enclosed  the 
whole  in  a  cask  Avhich  ho  committed  to  tho  sea,  hoping  that 
some  good  fortune  might  wash  it  ashore. 

8.  Tho  citizens  of  Palos  received  Columbus  with  transports  of 
joy.  Tho  bells  pealed  forth  ;  tho  shops  were  closed  ;  and  tho 
people  vied  wnth  one  another  in  doing  honor  to  tho  man  who, 
some  months  before,  they  had  treated  as  visionary. 

9.  Tho  King  and  Queen,  then  at  Barcelona,  granted  Columbus 
a  public  audience ;  and,  filled  with  admiration,  bade  him  sit  down 
and  relate  tho  details  of  his  marvellous  expedition, — it  seeming, 
says  Las  Casas,  as  thougli  they  enjoyed  at  that  moment  tho  de- 
lights of  Pai'adise.  They  ennobled  his  family,  confirmed  his  title 
of  Admiral,  and  authorized  him  to  emblazon  on  his  arms  tho 
motto  :  "  To  Pastilo  and  Leon,  Columbus  gavo  a  new  world."' 

10.  Columbus  made  three  other  voyages  to  tlio  New  World,, 
during  which  ho  visited  the  group  of  islands  since  called  tho  An- 
tilles. In  his  second  voyage,  in  1493,  ho  discovered  Dominica, 
Guadaloupo,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and  tho  Leeward  Islands. 

(5.  What  hirjje  Islund  ditl  Colnmbiis  now  diaeover  ?  By  wliat  name  are 
tho  natives  ot  these  irfhiiidH  Known'/  What  did  Cohinibna  after  taking 
poflSGHBionof  San  Uomingo?— 7,  What  happened  during  liid  homewura 
voyaged— 8.  How  waa  Jso  received  utlNdoaT— 9.  How  waa  lie  received 
by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  '*— 10.  How  nmny  voyages  did  Cohmibus' 
Btill  make  to  tlioPJevv  World '<  What  was  tlie  chief  diacoverv  made  iu' 
Ilia  third  voyage  ?  What  place  did  ho  vimt  in  hia  fourth  voyage '? 
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On  his  thinl,  in  1498,  ho  cruised  along  tlio  slioi-cs  of  Smith 
America  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  Canicciis  ;  ami,  in 
liis  fourth,  in  15u2,  ho  visited  tho  Gulf  of  Daricn. 

11.  Columbus  w?s  several  times  obliged  to  exert  his  authority 
to  quoll  tho  mutinous  excesses  of  liis  crew  ;  and  ho  had  niucli 
to  suffer  from  jealous  rivals.  On  bis  return  from  his  first  voyaujc, 
lio  was  unjustly  accused  by  those  whom  ho  had  boon  obiigod  to 
punisli  in  order  to  enforce  discipline,  but  ho  easily  cleared  liiin- 
solf  of  their  accusations.  In  bis  tliird  expedition,  however,  iu; 
fell  a  victim  to  an  atrocious  calumny,  and  was  in  cons(M|uoii('o 
deprived  of  his  command  and  replaced  by  Bovadilla,  wlio  sout 
him  back  to  Spain  in  chains.  And  this  great  man  was  tlms 
compelled  to  cross  that  ocean,  whoso  hitherto  impassable  l>arri('rs 
ho  had  swept  away,  a  prisoner  bound  with  ignouiiuions  fett(>rs. 
Tho  captain  of  tho  vessel,  moved  with  respect  for  his  illnstrions 
captive,  wished  to  set  him  at  liberty ;  but,  aniinat(»d  with  tlie 
lofty  heroism  which  a  genuine  piety  inspires,  Colu^Mbns  replied  : 
"  No  ;  I  wear  these  chains  by  order  of  their  Majesties,  tlio 
Sovereigns  of  Spain.  I  will  wear  them  until  they  shall  order 
them  to  bo  taken  off,  and  I  will  preserve  them  afterwards  as 
relics  and  memorials  of  tho  gratitude  of  princes." 

J  2.  When  Columbus  arrived  in  Spain,  public  indignation  rose 
to  such  a  pitch,  especially  at  tho  sight  of  tho  irons  with  whicli  he 
was  loaded,  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  not  only  restored  him  to 
liberty,  but  received  him  with  great  demonstrations  of  sympathy, 
and  recalled  BovadiUa.  Notwithstanding  such  seeming  protesta- 
tions, Columbus  was  never  reinstated  in  his  offices  of  emolument 
and  honor.  Ho  could  never  blot  from  his  mind  tho  remembrance 
of  tho  cruel  treatment  he  had  received.  Wo  aro  told  that  during 
t!io  rest  of  his  life,  ho  hung  up  tho  chains  in  hia  cabinet,  and  ro- 
quostod  that  they  should  bo  laidbesido  him  in  the  grave.  On  his 
return  to  Spain,  in  November  1504,  from  a  fourth  expedition,  dar- 
ing which  ho  had  to  suffer  much  from  famine  and  hardship,  ho  lay 
pick  somo  months,  and  recovered  only  to  have  his  claims  for  re- 
dress finally  rejected  by  tho  King,  Queen  Isabella  being  now  dead. 

13.  Columbus,  now  70  years  oM,  overwhelmed  by  chagrin  and 
infirmity,  died  at  Valladolld,  in  15{)Q.  His  last  moments  were 
devoted  to  prayer  and  the  reception  of  tho  rites  of  tho  religion 
which  ho  had  cherished  and  practised  all  his  lifotimo.  Ilia  la?t 
words  wore  those  of  tho  Royal  Prophet :  Into  Thy  hands,  0  Lord, 

11.  What  had  Coliimb''8  to  suffer  darinj?  this  third  voyago  1  How  did  Iio 
bear  tho  treatment  ofhia  euvlona  riviils  ? — 12,  What  were  the  foelinga  of 
tho  Spaniarda  at  '  ing  Celumbita  in  chains  1  IIow  was  ho  roceivod  by 
Ferdiiiiuul  and  fsubeUa  ?  What  did  ho  do  with  his  ohaiua? — 13.  WluiU 
did  Culumbua  die  1 
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I  commend  my  spirit.  In  1513,  his  remains  were  removed  to 
Seville,  whence  they  were  transferred,  in  1536,  to  San  Domingo, 
from  which  place  they  were  conveyed  with  groat  pomp  to 
Havana,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1796. 

14.  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot.— The  first  naviga- 
tors who  followed  in  the  wake  of  Columbus,  wore  John  GA(bot 
and  Ilia  son  Sebastian.  Henry  VII.,  King  of  England,  havh^yf 
been  convinced  by  them  of  the  importance  of  the  discovery  of  a 
north-west  passage,  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  tliat  purpose, 
and  placed  it  under  their  command.  They  sailed  from  Bristol, 
in  149G ;  and,  in  the  course  of  their  voyage,  discovered  New- 
foundland and  Labrador,  about  a  year  before  Columbus  had 
'reached  the  mainland. 

15.  Amerlcus  Fespuclus.  — Though  Columbus  had 
every  right  to  give  his  name  to  the  Now  World,  yet  ho  has  been 
deprived  of  that  honor  by  a  seeming  freak  of  fortune.     In 

1499,  Americus  Vespucius,  a  native  of  Florence,  and  a  clever 
cosmographer,  sailed  for  the  New  World  in  a  little  Spanish 
fleet  commanded  by  Alonzo  of  Ojeda,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Cclumbus.  lie  distinguished  himself  in  this  expedition  by  tho 
active  part  ho  took  in  every  enterprise.  It  was  during  this 
voyage,  that  he  explored  the  northern  shores  of  South  America. 
Vespucius,  says  tho  learned  Abbe  Fcrland,  dedicated  to  tho 
Duke  of  Lorraine  an  exaggerated  account  of  his  voyages,  which, 
foiling  into  the  hands  of  Martin  Ilylacomylus,  a  printer  of  St. 
Die,  was  there  published  in  1507.  Ilylacomylus,  by  error, 
placed  tho  first  voyage  of  Vespucius  in  1497  ;  and,  concluding 
that  ho  had  thus  preceded  Columbus  in  the  discovery  of  terra 
firma,  proposed  to  call  tho  new  continent  America.  This  publi- 
cation, in  a  place  so  far  from  Spain,  remained  unknown  even  to 
Vespucius  himself.  The  name  proposed  by  the  obscure  printer 
of  St.  Di^,  was  adopted  by  contemporary  cosmographers,  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  came  into  general  use.  It  is  customary  to 
treat  Vespucius  with  a  certain  amount  of  severity  on  this  score ; 
but,  if  the  above  version  is  true,  it  is  unjust  to  charge  Vespu- 
cius with  an  error  in  which  he  had  uo.share  \>  hatever. 

IG.  Tinccnt  Plnzw>n  ;  Gaspard  C'ortcrcal — In 

1500,  Vincent  Pinzon  of  Palos  discovered  Brazil  and  tho  Ama- 
zon liiver,  and  sailed  along  400  miles  of  sea-coast.  The  Amazon 
is  said  to  derive  its  namo  from  tho  impression  of  its  first  navi- 
gators, wlio  fancied  they  saw  bands  of  female  warriors  on  its 

14.  What  navigators  followed  in  the  wake  of  Colambns  ?  What  dis- 
covei'iea  did  tho  Cabots  maite  1 — 15.  After  whom  is  tho  Now  World 
called  ?— 10.  What  diacoveriea  were  made  ia  1500  I 
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Bliorcs.    In  the  samo  year,  Gaspard  Corteroal,  a  Portuguese 
taavigator,  first  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

17.  It  seems  very  protablo  that  the  first  who  visited  New- ' 
foundland,  were  Basques  and  Bretons.  Some  of  them  were  to  bo 
«een  there  as  early  as  1504.    They  wore  attracted  to  this  hloalc 
region  by  the  immense  profits  realized  by  the  cod-fishery. 

18.  Baron  de  L,<hry — The  first  European,  who  attompt- 
J3(i  a  settlement  in  North  America,  was  the  Baron  do  Ldry.  Ho 
left  Franco  for  this  purpose,  in  1518;  and  steering  a  northerly 
bourse,  arrived  at  Sable  Island.  Finding  the  soil  but  little  adapt- 
ed to  agricultural  pursuits,  he  abandoned  his  project  and  return- 
■ed  to  Franco. 

^  19.  Fernando  Cdrtez.— In  Nov.  1518,  F.  Cortcz,  a 
Spanish  oflicer,  commanding  a  fleet  of  11  vessels,  carrying  COO 
men,  IG  horses,  and  10  brass  guns,  sailed  for  Mexico,  which,  after 
incredible  hardships,  ho  succeeded  in  conquering.  This  country, 
forming  a  vast  empire,  was,  then,  under  the  sway  of  Montezuma. 

20.  As  Cortcz  approached  the  shores,  ho  saw  a  great  number 
of  canoes  filled  with  Indians,  who,  by  their  hostile  demonstra- 
tions, gave  him  to  understand  that  they  meant  to  dispute  his 
landing  ;  but  a  closer  view  of  the  ships,  and,  above  all,  the 
roaring  of  the  artillery,  struck  them  with  such  terror,  that  they 
instantly  fled  to  avoid  certain  destruction. 

21.  Mexico  was  the  richest  country  of  North  America.  It 
teemed  with  fruits  and  odoriferous  flowers  ;  there  were  immense 
plantations  of  lemon  and  orange-trees  ;  and  the  whole  face  of 
nature  was  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  forests 
were  tenanted  with  birds  of  brilliant  plumage  ;  and  the  air  itself 
was  impregnated  with  the  sweet  perfume  that  rose  from  the 
groves  and  prairies.  Besides  these  alluring  advantages,  the 
country  abounded  in  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

22.  Magellan — In  1520,  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  naviga- 
tor then  in  the  service  of  Spain,  discovered  the  Strait  that  bears 
his  name,  and  was  the  first  to  sail  on  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

23.  Yerazzani — About  the  year  1523,  Francis  I.  des- 
patched to  the  New  World,  Verazzani,  a  Florentine  navigator, 
whp,  in  1524,  visited  tlie  eastern  shores  of  North  America,  from 
the  30th  degree  of  North  latitude  to  Newfoundland,  of  which 
tract  of  country  ho  took  possession  for  the  crown  of  Franco. 

17.  Who  were  tlio  first  navigators  that  visited  the  banks  of  Newiu  md- 
Innd?— 18.  Who  Avas  the  first  European  that  attempted  n  eettlement  in 
NorJli  America?— 19.  What  did  Fernando  Cortezdo,  in  1518 1  What  did 
ftlexico  then  fonm  ?— 20.  How  wero  tlio  Mexicans  impressed  by  the  as- 
pect of  tho  ships  and  the  roars  of  the  Spanish  artilleiy  1—21.  Describe 
Mexico.-22.  What  did  Magellan  do,  in  1520  ?— 23.  What  was  tho  first 
voyage  of  discovery  nndertakou  for  the  French  crown  I 
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24.  Fraiicls  Pliarro.- -Shortly  after  tho  conquest  of 
Mexico,  a  similar  attempt  was  made  on  tho  rich  and  powerful 
Empire  of  Peru,  by  Francis  Pizarro.  This  adventurer  embarked 
at  Panama  in  November  1524,  and  commenced  an  exploration 
of  tho  shores  of  tho  Pacific.  Having  at  last  found  tho  country 
he  waa  in  quest  of,  ho  returned  to  Spain. 

25.  Pizarro  obtained  from  Charles  V.  tho  title  of  Governor  and 
Captain-General  of  tho  country  ho  had  discovered,  and  some  troops 
to  enable  him  effect  its  subjugation.  Following  up  his  first 
success,  he  i  uetrated  into  tho  very  heart  of  Peru,  then  a  vast 
empire  governed  by  sovereigns  called  Incas.  Fortunately  for  the 
adventurer,  the  country  was  split  into  two  parties  headed  by  Hu- 
ascar  and  At  hualpa,  sons  of  tho  late  monarch.  Atahualpa 
defeated  his  brother  and  took  him  prisoner. 

26.  Pizarro  sent  an  embassy  to  the  successful  prince ;  and,  not 
scrupling  to  sacrifice  good  faith  to  self-interest,  ho  profited  by  tho 
interview  granted  his  envoys  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  res- 
olute band,  and  attack  tho  unsuspecting  monarch,  whom  ho  made 
prisoner,  1582.  It  was  in  this  treacherous  way,  that  perfidy  and 
audacity  obtained  possession  of  a  powerful  empire, — tho  advent- 
urer's available  force  consisting  only  of  IGO  men  and  3  guns. 
Four  thousand  Peruvian  troops  wero  slaughtered  in  tliis  affray, 
while  the  Spaniards  did  not  lose  a  single  man. 

27.  Informed  of  tho  offer  that  his  brother  Iluascar  had  made 
to  Pizarro's  ambassadors,  Atahualpa  gave  orders  to  have  him 
strangled.  Perceiving  then  that  the  ruling  passion  of  liis  captors 
was  a  thirst  for  gold,  he  offered,  as  the  price  of  his  ransom,  to  fill 
with  that  precious  metal,  as  high  as  he  could  reach,  the  room  he 
was  iu;  which  was  22  feet  by  16 ;  but,  being  accused  of  treacher- 
ous machinations  and  of  the  murder  of  his  brother,  he  was  put 
to  death.  Tho  Peruvian  Monarchy  thus  overthrown,  was  re- 
duced to  a  Spanish  Province,  1533. 

28.  Tho  lucky  adventurers  could  not  amicably  share  their 
booty,  and  great  contentions  ensued.  Almagx o,  the  rival  of  Pi- 
zarro, was  condemned  and  executed  ;  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
I'izarro  himself  fell  by  tho  blade  of  tho  assassin. 

29.  The  Pflcxican  and  Peravlaii  Empires.— The 
Empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  at  the  time  of  tho  Spanish  invasion, 
had  some  tiucture  of  civilization.     Their  pyramids,  palaces,  and 

24.  "What  expedition  was  undertaken  shortly  after  the  conciuest  of 
Mexico  V— 25.  What  did  Tizano  obtain  from  Cliarles  V.  ?— 26.  liow  did 
Pizarro  conquer  the  Peruvian  Monarchy  '{—27.  TVhat  was  the  fate  of 
Atahualpa  ? — 28.  How  did  tho  rivals  divide  the  spoils  '{—29.  Describe  the 
state  0/  '■  'lo  Mexigiui  and  Poruviau  Empires,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  in- 
vusiou. 
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magnificont  temples,  showed  a  fair  knowledge  of  tlio  principlca 
of  architecture.  They  were  acquainted  with  sculpture,  and  uu- 
derst<^od  the  art  of  working  mines  and  the  precious  metals.  Agri- 
culture was  in  a  flourishing  state.  They  had  a  regular  system 
of  government  and  a  code  of  civil  and  religious  laws.  They 
worshipped  the  sun  as  their  prinjipal  divinity.  The  ^'cligion  of 
tho  Peruvians  was,  howcvei*,  less  cruel  and  sanguinary  than 
that  of  tho  Mexicans,  who  were  in  tho  habit  of  sacrificing  hu- 
man victims. 

30.  Nortb  American  Indians.— The  aborigines  of 
North  America  were  tall,  straight,  and  well  proportioned.  Their 
complexion  was  copper-color ;  their  eyes  were  black ;  their 
hair  long,  black,  and  coarse.  They  were  quick  of  apprehension 
and  not  destitute  of  genius.  When  UTitated,  they  jjecame  sul- 
len ;  and  once  determined  upon  revenge,  neither  absence  nor  ob- 
stacles could  cool  their  resentment.  They  had  no  written  lan- 
guage save  a  few  rude  hieroglyphics. 

31.  Education,  among  the  Indians,  was  limited  to  the  arts  of 
war,  hunting,  and  fifehing.  Their  language  was  rudo  but  sono- 
rous and  metaphorical.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any 
particular  form  of  government.  Their  cliiefs  owed  their  author- 
ity in  great  part  to  their  eloquence.  Though  they  might  some- 
times advise  with  their  counsellors,  their  decision  was  per- 
emptory. The  religion  of  tho  Indians,  was  a  mixture  of  ob- 
scure traditions  and  superstitious  practices.  Like  tho  Hindoos 
and  some  other  ancient  nations,  they  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  two  spirits,  the  one  good  and  tho  other  evil.  Tho 
former,  called  tho  Great  Spirit,  was  invested  with  superior  at- 
tributes. They  worsliipped  both  j  and,  fashioning  uncouth 
statues,  paid  them  religious  homage.  They  had  some  confused 
notions  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  Tho  principal  of 
their  religious  ceremonies  consisted  in  singing  and  dancing  around 
a  large  fire  ;  to  this,  they  added  prayer,  and  sometimes,  they 
oflFcred  in  sacrifice,  blood,  tobacco,  and  a  sort  of  fragrant  powder. 

32.  The  origin  of  the  Indians  has  long  been  a  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, but  without  any  decisive  result.  Tho  most  probable 
opinion  is,  that  in  some  remote  age,  they  crossed  over  from  the 
North  of  Asia.  Behring's  Strait,  wliich  separates  tho  two  conti- 
nents, is  only  40  miles  wide,  and,  frequently  frozen  over  in  win- 
ter. Storms,  shipv/recks,  and  earlier  voyages  of  discovery  may 
have  cast  on  tho  shores  of  America  people  from  Gaul,  Scandi- 
navia, and  other  countries  of  Northern  Europe.  Writers  are  in- 
clined to  this  conclusion  from  tho  great  difference  in  point  of 
civilization  between  the  natives  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  those 

rts  of  the  No. w  World. 
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FIRST  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  JACQUES  CARTIER  IN  CANADA,  1534, 
TO  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  QUEBEC,   K)08, 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Fram  the  arrival  ofJacqites  Cartier  in  Canada,  1534,  to  the 
nomination  of  De  Eohcrvalj  Ibil. 

1.  Cauada. — 2.. 6.  Jacques  Cartier  chosen  to  comm  ad  an  expedition  to 
the  New  World. — 6.  Cartier  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.— 6.  JiaU 

,  des  Chaleurs. — 7.  Cross  erected  at  Gasp^. — 3.  Betum  to  France. — 
19.  Cartier's  second  voyage. — 13.  Origin  of  the  uamo  off  ho  River 
St.  Lawrence. — 14.J.7.  Cartier  and  Donnacona. — 18.   Stadacona.— 

■  19. .21.  Cartier  at  Ilochelaga.— 22.-25.  Mount  Royal— 26.-27.  Car- 
tier  returns  to  France. 

1.  Canada  comprises  an  extensive  region  in  the  Nortli-East  of 
North  America.  At  the  time  of  its  discovery*it  vas  inhabited  by 
many  tribes  since  kn«vn  by  the  general  appellation  of  Indians. 

2.  JairqtieM  Cartier. — Jacques  Cartier,  a  distinguished 
navigator  of  St.  Malo,  in  France,  was  the  first  to  explore  this 
large  tract  of  country.     As  wo  have  already  seen,   Canada  was 

1.  Wliore  ia  Caiiaila  aitiuiKHl  ?  My  wliom  was  it  inhabited  at  the  time 
of  its  (iiacovcrv  ?  Wlio  was  the  lirat  to  penetrute  into  the  interior  of  tha 
wuntry  ?  Had  Canada  been  unknown  up  to  that  time  ?  , 
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not  unknown  to  tho  French,— Newfoundland,  Priuco  Edward 
Island^  Labrador,  and  tho  Gulf  of  St.  Lawronco  having  becTi 
yucoesBivelj  discovered  by  tho  Cabots,  Cortcrcal,  and  Verazzani. 

3.  France  was  prevented  from  following  up  tho  discoveriea  of 
Verazzani  on  account  of  her  war  with  Spam.  When  Francis  I. 
heard  of  tho  succesa  of  tho  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  tho  New 
World,  ho  resolved  to  send  colonies  thither.  In  a  moment  of  good 
humor,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim  :  "  What  I  they  quietly  share 
the  New  World  between  themselves  ;  I  should  like  to  see  tho 
clau&e  in  Adam's  will  which  bequeaths  America  to  them." 

4.  Francis  I.  fitted  out  an  expedition,  and  authorized  Jacques 
Cartier  to  take  possession  of  all  tho  lauds  ho  might  discover,  iu 
order  to  carry  thither  the  light  of  the  Gospel  and  tho  blessings  of 
Christian  civilization.  -  > 

, '  5.  Cartier  sailed  from  St.  Malo,  tlie  chief  seaport  of  Britany, 
on  the  20th  of  April,  1534.  Ha  had  but  two  vessels  of  GO  tons 
each,  with  a  crew  of  Gl  men. 

,.♦  6.  On  the  9th  of  June,  Cartie~  entered  tho  gulf  which  was 
afterwards  called  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Taking  a  southerly 
course,  he  sailed  into  a  baywhich,  on  account  of  the  intense  heat 
he  there  suffered,  he  called  Bate  aes  ChaJeurs.  He  thenco  con- 
tinued his  exploration,  but  was  soon  obliged,  by  tho  violence  of 
sweeping  gales,  to  take  shelter  in  tho  Bay  of  Gaspd. 
/ '  7.  As  soon  as  his  ships  appeared  i'^,  tho  bay,  groat  numbers 
of  tho  natives  flocked  to  see  them.  As  they  made  no  show  of 
hostile  intentions,  Cartier  erected  a  wooden  cross  thirty  feet 
high,  to  which  ho  attached  the  royal  arms,  with  the  motto  : 
LONG  LIVE  THE  KING  OF  FRANCE  I  Tiio  crew  knelt 
before  the  cross,  and,  respectfully  saluting  it,  pointed  towards 
Heaven  as  if  to  tell  the  astonished  spectators  that  this  was  the 
sign  of  salvation. --.».,.,,  - 

1  8.  Fearing  lest  the  winds  wliich  began  to  blow,  should  compel 
him  to  take  up  winter-quarters  in  Canada,  Cartier  gave  imme- 
diate orders  to  prepare  for  departure.  After  assisting  at  Mass, 
on  the  15th  of  August,  he  set  sail,  and  re-entered  tho  Port  of  St. 
Malo,  on  the  5th  of  September.  Ho  brought  back  with  him  two 

Indians,  Taignoagny  ana  Domagaya,  sons  of  a  Gasp6  chief. 

* 

3.  Why  did  not  Prance  follow  up  the  discoveriea  commenced  by  Ve- 
razzani f  What  did  Francis  I.  eay  on  hcarlug  dt  the  enccess  of  the  Span- 
iarda  and  Portugnese  in  the  New  World  ? — I.  What  navigator  did  Fran- 
cis I.  aend  to  the  New  World?— 5.  From  what  port  did  Cartier  eail  for 
America !— 6.  When  did  Cartier  enl;er  the  Gulf  Bubsequently  called  St. 
Lawrence  ?— 7.  What  did  Cartier  encouraged  by  tho  friendly  demonstra- 
tions of  the  natives  ?— 8.  What  did  Cartier  do,  fearing  lestthe  winds  might 
oompel  hin;  to  pswsa  ^e  wmter  i^Cauada  ?  When  did  lie  set  sail  t 
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0.  The  King  was  so  pleased  with  the  result  of  thu  tx 
tioi),  tliat,  on  the  fuUowine  year,  1535.  he  invested  CSartier  . 
Huiplur  powcPQ,  and  furnished  him  with  a  more  considerable 
iiiament. 

lU.  1'he  new  squadron  consisted  of  three  vessels  :  the  Grande 
Jfenniney  oArrying  12U  tons  ,  the  Petite  Herminef  60  ;  and  the 
I'Jinerillon,  40. 

11.  Cartier  tells  us  that,  before  leaving  St.  Malo,  he  and  his 
)iiipanions,  several  of  whom  were  noblemen's  sons,  having 
iifeiigt^d,  received  Holy  Communion  in  the  cathedral  of  th^t  city, 

on  Pentecost  day,  the  I6th  of  May;  and  that,  to  drawdown 
tiie  l)cne«lictiun  of  God  upon  their  enterprise,  they  also  wished 
U)  receive  the^  episcopal  blessing.  As  in  his  preceding  voyage, 
Cartier  had  taken  vnik  him  a  certain  number  of  priests  ;  he  now 
jnovlded  himeelf  with  many  objects  of  piety  to  distribute  among/ 
tilt)  Indians,  us  also  a  statue  of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  far  hia 
own  and  hia  crew's  use. 

12.  The  little  tleet  sot  sail  on  the  19th  of  May,  1535.     After  , 
having  been  separated  by  furious  squalls,  the  thrre  vessels  met 
again  on  the  2tith  of  July,  the  rendez-vous  being    <lanc-Sablon, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  then  called  the  Great  Etver  of  Canada. 

13.  On  the  l»t  of  August,  he  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a 
port  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.Jf^aviag  erected  a  cross,  he 
called  the  place  the  Haven  of  St.  Nicholas.  On  the  lOth  of  Au- 
gust, Feast  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  entered  a  narrow  bay  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  that  martyr.  This  name  was  subse- 
<pieutiy  extended  to  the  whole  river,  whilst  the  inlet  received 
that  of  St.  Genevieve.  On  the  15th  of  August,  he  sighted  A«- 
ticosti,  which,  in  honor  of  the  day's  soleiiunity,  he  called  the  Island 
of  the  Assumption.  ' 

14.  Cartier  then  ascended  the  river,  and  stopped  at  an  island 
which  he  called  Isle-aiiX-Couclres,  because  of  its  great  quantity 
of  hazel-nut  trees;  further  up,  he  met  a  far  larger  island  (Orleans) 
which  he  named  Isle  of  Bacchus,  on  account  of  its  many  wild 
grapes.  He  noted  that,  at  this  place,  the  country  began  to  bear 
tlie  name  of  Canada*.  Cartier's  intention  in  sailing  up  the  river, 

*  The  opinion  that  tb!«  name  is  derived  from  the  Iroqnoii  word :  Kanata,  which 
signifies  a  gathering  of  huts  or  a  village,  appears  to  be  well  founded ;  for  the  Ho- 
runs,  who  are  said  to  have  formerly  inhabited  this  oonntrv,  often  use  the  sound  of 
D  when  the  Iroquois  use  that  of  T,  so  that  the  word  Kanata  of  the  Iroquois, 
would  be  equivalent  to  that  of  Canada  in  the  Huron  language,  to  signify  a  village, 

9.  How  was  the  King  of  France  impressed  by  Cartier's  acconnt  T — 10. 
How  many  ships  composed  the  new  expedition  t — 11.  What  did  Cartier 
do  before  feaviug  port  f — 12.  When  didtiie  little  fleet  set  sail  t— 13.  What 
happened  to  Cartier  in  the  1st  of  August  7  Why  was  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  bo  called  f— 14.  Whence  come  the  names  of  IsU-aux-Oovdrei 
and  JtU  ofBacchv4 1  What  was  Cartier's  object  in  sailing  up  the  river  7 
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waa  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  and  especially,  to  visit  Iloclieliga, 
BO  much  spoken  of  by  Taignoagny  uuU  Uoiaagiya,  as  these 
wore  now  able  to  speak  French;  and  cou'  I  be  sorviceablo  to  hiai 
as  interpreters  to  the  Indians. 

15.  Having  found,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  ;i 
small  river,  which  seemed  to  oflfergood  harborago  for  his  vessel h, 
ho  called  it,  from  the  feast  of  the  day,  Ste.  Croiv,  vvhicli  name  iL 
I;ai3  sinoo  exchanged  for  that  of  St.  Charles. 

10.  On  the  following  day,  Cartier  was  visited  by  Donnaconn, 
the  chief  of  a  neighboring  village  called  StadacDua.  This  ohiel', 
who  bore  the  title  oi  Agouhanna,  which,  iutho  Huron  language, 
signifies  head  of  a  tribo,  was  accompanied  by  more  than  5l)0  fol- 
lowers. Stadacona  was  situated  en  the  emineuco  on  which  tl)o 
Upper  Town  of  Quebec  now  stands. 

17.  Donnacona  repeated  his  visits,  and  conversed  with  Cartier 
by  means  of  the  two  Indians  of  whom  wo  have  already  spoken. 
As  Cartier  was  anxious  to  ptoceod  to  Hochelaga,  he  anchored 
his  two  larger  vessels  in  the  River  Ste.  Croix,  and  started  on 
board  the  Etnerillon  with  all  the  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  fifty 
sailors,  and  two  small  boats. 

18.  On  reaching  that  part  of  the  river  since  called  Lake  St. 
Peter,  ho  was  forced,  through  shallowness  of  water,  to  leave  there 
the  Einerillon, — having  apparently  taken  the  northern  instead  of 
the  southern  channel.  Ho  armed  his  two  shallops  j  and  storing 
them  with  provisioDS,  continued  his  route.  As  ho  proceeded,  he 
saw  on  each  bank  many  rudely  fashioned  huts  put  up  by  those 
of  t)io  natives  then  occupied  in  fishing.  These  exchanged  their 
fisli  with  the  French  fc-r  objects  of  trming  value. 

19.  The  littlo  expedition  arrived  at  Hochelaga  on  the  2nd  of 
October.  Tlio  inhabitants  came  out  to  the  number  of  a  thousand 
to  meet  their  visitors,  received  them  kindly,  and  made  them  co- 
pious presents  of  fish  and  Indian  com.  Moved  by  such  frie-dly 
dispositions,  GarMor  wont  ashoro  ;  and,  having  disposed  the 
women  on  ouo  side,  and  the  men  on  the  other,  he  distributed 
littlo  triakets  among  thorn. 

20.  On  the  following  day,  which  was  Sunday,  having  left  eight 
ineu  to  guard  tho  boats,  he  started  with  the  rest  for  the  village. 
'I'hey  crossed  a  fine  forest  of  oak-trees,  and  emerged  into  abeau- 
(iful  open  country,  very  fertile  and  thickly  planted  witk  maize, 
ill  Iho  centre  of  which  stood  tho  huts  of  Hochelaga. 

J  5.  What  did  Carl  ier  ixnd  at  the  extremity  of  tho  Island  of  Orleans  !— 
IG.  I3y  whom  waa  ho  visitod  at  St.  Croix  1—17.  How  did  the  Indiaa 
chief  iioiil  iutorcoiirso  witli  Cartier?— 18.  When  did  Cartier  leave  Stadac- 
ona f  What  waa  he  <>'  li/j;ed  to  do  on  arriving  at  Lake  St.  Peter  1—19. 
When  did  Cartier  reacii  Llocheiaga  ?—20.  What  did  he  do  on  the  foUow- 
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2 1 .  This  village,  says  Cartier,  was  surrotinded  with  three  cir- 
cular palisades,  about  two  lances  in  height.  It  enclosed  50  huts, 
each  about  £0  paces  long  by  12  or  15  wide,— all  built  of  wood, 
and  roofed  with  large  pieces  of  bark  soiiiewhat  srtistioally  strung 
together.  Each  hut  was  divided  into  several  apartments,  the 
loh  being  used  for  the  storage  of  the  com  reserved  for  bread. 

22.  Cartier  and  his  suite  were  received  in  a  pubUc  square  with 
great  demonstrations  of  joy.  Accompanied  by  several  of  the  in- 
habitants, they  went  to  the  neighboring  mountain  from  whose 
top  they  had  an  extensive  view  ofthe  surrounding  country.  Cartier 
called  tliis  mountain  Mount  Boyal,  whence  is  derived  the  name 
Montreal,  now  applied  to  that  city,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  Island. 

23.  Fearing  lost  some  mishaps  might  befall  the  Emerillon 
at  Lako  St.  Peter,  the  expeditionists  re-embarked  the  same  even- 
ing, and  reached  their  vessel  on  the  following  day,  the  4th  of 
October.  landing  all  ou  board  safe  and  sound,  they  immediately 
1  iled  down  tho  river  as  far  as  Three  Rivers.  There,  Cartiar 
Imd  a  cross  erected  on  tho  foremost  of  the  islands  in  the  mouth 
of  tho  St.  Maurice,  after  which  ho  continued  downwards^  and 
arrived  at  Sto.  Croix  Harbor  on  the  11th  of  October. 

24.  During  this  expedition  of  Cartier,  the  men  left  behind  for 
the  safo-keepiiig  of  tho  sliips,  erected  a  kind  effort,  mounted 
with  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  so  as  to  protect  themselves  against 
all  attacks  from  tlio  Indians. 

25.  In  tlie  ensuing  winter,  the  French  suffered  much,  not  only 
from  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  to  which  they  were  quite  nnac- 
customcd,  bat  also  from  tho  scurvy  which  became  epidemic. 
Twenty-live  diod,  and  tho  rest  wore  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
prostration,  as  almost  to  have  lost  all  hopes  of  again  returning  to 
France.  They  were  suddenly  relieved  from  this  state  of  de- 
spondency by  an  Indian,  who  gave  them  a  remedy  which  re- 
stored them  to  lioalth  in  a  few  days. 

26.  In  tho  fi)llowiiig  spring,  153U,  Cartier  sailed  for  Franca 
with  two  vessels,  abandoning  tho  third  for  want  of  hands  to  man 
her.  IIo  readied  St.  Malo  about  the  middle  of  July.  Shortly 
before  his  doparture,  on  tho  fuatival  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross, 
lio  erected  iu  his  littlo  furt  a  cross  25  feet  high,  and  placed  ouits 
centre  tho  armorial  bearings  of  tho  royal  family,  with  tho  motto : 
Francis  I.,  hy  tuk  grace  op  God,  Kino  op  the  French, 
RiJiQNS.     Informed  of  tho  hostile  dispositions  of  the  Stadacona 

21.  Doswibo  tho  villiigo  of  llocholftga. — 22.  How  was  Cartier  received  1 
2U. — What  dill  Cartier  ami  iiitt  miito  do  after  their  visit  to  Uocbelaga  I— 
Wheadiil  tlioyre-eutertiioilarboi'of  Sto.  Croix  I — 25.  IIo  w  were  Cartier 
and  liiB  coinpanionti  triud  duriit,iif  tUu  following  winter  i-^^Q.  What  did 
Cartier  do  in  the  upriiig  of  i53li  I  > 
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Indians^  CarUer  seized  their  cWef,  Donnacona,  with  the  prin- 
cipal leaders,  and  brought  them  to  Franco. 

27.  On  bis  arrival;  Cartier  found  Franco  involved  in  a  war 
with  Spain,  the  immediate  consequence  of  which  was,  that  more 
than  four  years  elapsed  before  another  expedition  Was  fitted  out 
fur  Canada* 

CHAPTER  II. 

Prom  tk  Rohervatf  1541,  to  tJie  Marquis  He  la  Hocliej  the  second 

Viceroy  f  1578* 

I.  M.  deBobervaI.-^2..3.  Cartier  is  appointed  Captain-General,  and  Pi- 
lot-Master; hia  arrival  at  Ste.  CroLx.— 4.  Charlesbourg  Royal.— 5.-6 
Cartier  is  again  at  Hochelaga ;  hia  return  to  Charlesbourg  Royal. — 
7.. 8.  lie  Bets  sail  for  France  and  meets  De  Roberval  at  Newfound- 
land.— 9.-11.  De  Roberval  at  Charlesbourg  Royal ;  he  explores  the 
Saguenay.— 12.  Cartier  returns  to  Canada  to  bring  baclc  De  Roberval 
to  France.-^13.  Portrait  of  Cartier.— 14..  15.  Canada  when  discov- 
.    ered  ;  the  tribes  inhabiting  it. 

1.  Dc  Roberval. — Hostilities  having  ceased  between 
Franco  and  Spain,  Francis  I.  organized  a  new  expedition  for 
Canada,  and  appointed  John  Francis  do  la  Roquo,  Sieur  do 
Roberval,  his  Lieutenant  in  that  country. 

2.  Tho  command  of  tho  expedition  was  given  to  Jacques 
Cartier  with  tho  title  of  Captain'Gencral  and  Pilot-Master  of 
tho  vessels.  Tho  flotilla,  consisting  of  five  ships,  awaited  in 
tho  port  of  St.  Malo  tho  signal  to  weigh  anchor  ;  but,  as  De 
Roberval  saw  that  tho  military  stores  would  occasion  more  de- 
lay, ho  reviewed  tho  crews,  and  ordered  Cartier  to  take  tho  head. 
Tho  fleet  had  provisions  for  two  years. 

3.  Cartier  sailed  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1541,  and  arrived  at 
Ste.  Croix  on  tho  23rd  of  August.  The  neighboring  tribes  has- 
tened to  visit  him  ;  and,  among  tho  most  eager,  was  tho  succes- 
sor of  Donnacona.  When  told  that  the  Jattcr  was  no  more,  ho 
uppeai'cd  but  little  grieved  by  tho  tidings. 

4.  Wishing  to  find  a  safer  place  for  his  ships  than  tho  Harbor 
of  Ste.  Croix,  Cartier  went  up  tho  river  to  Capo  Rouge,  which 

27.  In  what  state  did  Cartier  lind  Franco  t 

I.  When  peace  was  restored,  what  did  Francis  I.  do  ?— 2.  To  whom 
■was  tho  command  of  the  new  expedition  entrusted  ?— 3.  When  did 
Cartier  set  sail  ?  Wlieu  did  he  reach  Ste.  Croix  t— 4.  What  did  Cartier 
do,  wishing  to  put  hia  ships  in  safer  anchorage  than  at  Sto.  Croix. 
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with  the  desirecl  advantages,  oflBred  a  better  site  for  a  settlementi 
Three  of  his  ships  anchored  poder  cover  of  the  gans  of  a  fort^ 
which  he  there  built  and  called  Gkarleaboitrg  MoyaL  On  the 
2nd  of  September,  he  sent  the  other  two  vessels  back  to  I^rattce^ 
to  acquaint  the  King  with  what  had  been  done  and  to  inform 
hiin  of  Do  Roberval'a  delay. 

5.  After  the  d^p^iture  of  the  vessels,  Cartier  S£uled  up  to 
Hoohelaga,  to  examine  more  carefully  the  rapids,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  proceed  further  in  tlie  ensuing  spring.  The  care  of  the 
forts  and  the  general  administration  of  affaurs,  he  entrusted  to 
tife  Viscount  09  Beaupr^. 

6.  Returning  to  Charlesbourg  Royal,  and  perceiving  that  the 
Indians  were  preparing  for  hostilities,  ho  put  the  forts  in  a  state 
of  defence,  and  ordered  every  one  to  be  on  the  alert. 

7'  The  molestations  of  the  Indians  and  the  prolonged  delay 
of  De  Roborval,  exerted  such  a  dispiriting  influence  on  the  colo^ 
nists,  as  to  de'«ermine  Cartier,  upon  the  reopening  of  navigation, 
to  embark  with  them  all  for  France,  1542. 

8.  On  reaching  Newfoundland,  Cartier  met  De  Roberval,  who 
'^vas  bringing  on  uoard  of  three  large  ships,  200  colonists  of  both 

e^xes,  among  whom  were  a  few  nol  lemen.  He  told  De  Rober- 
val that  he  could  no  longer  oppose  the  incursions  of  the  Indians. 
The  Lieutenant- Qenerfd  remonstrated  ;  but  Cartier  was  not  to 
be  prevailed  upon  changing  hia  determination  of  returning  to 
France  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  open  rupture,  he  secretly 
weighed  anchor  the  following  nJ^ht. 

9.  De  Roberval  reached  Charlesbourg  Royal  in  the  month  of 
July.  He  at  once  commenced  the  buildings  necessary  to  lodgo 
and  defend  the  colonists.  He  erected  a  fort  enclosing  a  tower^ 
a  well,  a  bakery,  two  houses,  and  mills.  On  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  sent  two  ships  to  France,  to  inform  the  King  of  the 
issue  of  the  voyage,  and  to  bring  back  provisions  and  articles 
of  furniture.  -^  , 

••  10.  The  little  colony  was  soon  subjected  to  a  very  severe  trial. 
Either  for  wait  of  proper  food  or  through  the  rigor  of  the  season, 
the  scurvy  broke  out  with  such  violence,  that  lifty  persona  were 
carried  off.  It  must  bo  admitted,  that  these  colonists  were  but 
little  qualified  to  form  a  model  society  worthy  the  French  name, 
as  many  of  them  had  tenanted  the  prisons  of  France.  De  Rober* 
val,  therefore,  was  but  littlo  sanguine  of  a  brilliant  future. 

5.  Whjit  did  CarMtir  do  nfter  the  depitrture  of  the  ships  <— 6.  Whnt 
precautionary  measures  did  he  take  ou  his  return  to  Gharlesbonrg  Royal '( 
— 7.  What  determination  did  he  take  on  the  reopening  of  navigation  t — 
8.  Uy  whom  was  he  met  at  Newfoundlraid  ?— 9.  When  did  Do  Roberval 
arriwe  at  Charlesbourg  Royal  ^ — 10.  To  what  severe  trial  was  the  new 
wlony  subjected  ,-.«»>►      .M'v,.,r> 
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11.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  1543,  De  Roberval  started  with 
eight  small  boats  and  seventy  men  to  visit  the  Saguenay,  leav* 
ing  behind  thirty  men  under  the  command  of  De  Soyeze  to  de- 
fend the  fort. 

12.  Francis  I.,  being  nnable  to  send  to  De  Roberval  the  ro- 

2uired  supplies,  ordered  Cartier  to  undertake  a  fourth  voyage  to 
ianada  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  and  the  shattered  remains 
of  his  colony  home.  The  Kin^,  moreover,  then  at  war  against 
Charles  V.,  judged  that  De  Roberval  would  be  of  some  sorvico 
to  him.  ^  For  the  honor  of  France  and  of  Canada,  this  attempt 
at  colonization  by  means  of  such  wretches,  completely  iaileX 
After  De  Roberval's  departure,  Canada  was  for  many  years 
visited  only  by  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  the  fur  kade. 

13.  The  discoveries  of  Jacques  Cartier,  as  well  as  his  personal 
accomplishments,  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  his  age.  The  learned  A.hh6  Faillon  says,  that 
in  throwing  open  to  Apostolic  men  the  great  highway  to  lands 
hitherto  unknown,  he  deserves  to  be  classed  with  those  who 
have  most  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Catholic  Religion. 
The  zeal  displayed  by  Francis  I.  for  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians, well  merited  to  bo  seconded  by  a  man  as  intrepid,  per- 
severing, prudent,  and,  above  all,  as  religious  as  was  Jacques 
Cartier-  If  he  was  the  first  pioneer  to  explore  those  distant 
lands,  if  he  so  resolutely  braved  the  fury  of  the  waves,  if  he  laced 
tha  cruelty  and  perfidy  of  so  many  savage  tribes  with  whom  he 
spent  two  winters ;  if  he  endured  so  many  discomforts,  hardships 
and  privations,  it  was  because  ho  found  in  his  lively  and  ardent 
faith,  the  magnanimity,  the  firmness  of  purpose,  and  the  holy 
audacity  that  make  the  Christian  hero. 

►-  14.  When  the  French  discovered  Canada,  they  found  it  every 
•where  covered  with  dense  forests.  The  climate  was  very  severe 
lin  winter ;  the  air  was  salubrious,  but  the  transition  of  temper- 
ature sometimes  very  sudden.  The  forests  abounded  with  game, 
'and  the  lakes  and  rivers  afforded  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish  of  all 
kinds.       • '  ■      •  ;  »'^-' 

I  15.  The  Aborigciics  of  Canada.— The  tribes  that 
inhabited  this  vast  extent  of  country,  differed  but  little  from  one 
another  in  the  principal  traits  of  character,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms. They  belonged  to  one  of  the  three  principal  races  :  the 
Esquimaux,  the  Algonquins,  and  the  Abenakis.  Tlie  first,  a 
weak  tribe  resembling  in  some  respects  the  Laplanders,  occu- 

1 1 .  What  did  Do  Robervnl  do  in  the  begtnniupof  June,  1543  ?— 12.  What 
commission  did  Cartier  receive  shortly  after  his  returu  to  France  ? — 13. 
Wliat  does  Abb6  Faillon  my  of  Cartier »— 14.  Describe  Canada  aa  it  was 
when  diacovered  by  the  Freuchl— 15.  What  tribes  inhabited  tlio  country  ? 
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pied  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  tho  Hudson  Bay  Territory. 
The  second,  more  numerous  than  the  other  two,  m£.7  be  bud* 
divided  as  follows :  1.  The  Micmacs  or  Souriquois,  in  Acadia. 
2.  The  Abenakis,  tho  Cannibas,  and  tho  Malecites,  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  tho  present  state  of  Maine.  3^  The  Betsiamitea, 
on  the  north  bank  of  tho  St.  Lawrence,  a  little  to  the  east  of 
the  mouth  of  tho  Sagucnay.  4.  Tlie  Montagnais,  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Saguenay  and  Lako  St.  John.  5.  Tho  Algonquins,  prop- 
erly 80  called,  who  occupied  the  tract  of  country  from  uie  east 
of  Stadacona  (Quebec),  to  tho  west  of  Hochelaga  (Montreal). 
<S.  The  Attikamegucs  and  BaU-IIeads,  on  the  b:.uk3  of  the  St. 
Maurice.  7.  Tho  Ottawas,  near  the  river  of  that  name.  8.  The 
Nipissings,  around  the  lake  of  that  name.  9.  The  Mistassins, 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  large  Lake  Mistassinl. 

Tha  Hurons,  who  inhabited  tho  peninsula  situated  between 
Lake  Simcoe  and  Nataouasagu^  Bay  in  Lake  Huron,  were 
^divided  into  three  distinct  branches,  viz  :  those  of  the  Bear, 
those  of  tho  Kock,  and  those  of  the  Tortoise.  •» 

South  of  tho  St.  Lawrence  and  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
Jived  the  Iroquois  or  Huron-Iroquois,  so  called  on  account  of 
itheir  supposed  descent  from  the  Hurons.  They  were  divided 
into  five  tribes,  which  together  formed  a  powerful  confedera- 
ition.  Their  names  were  :  the  Agnier,  the  Onuontagud,  the 
«Goyogouin,.the  Onnoyouth,  and  the  Tsonnonthouan.;,.  _^ 
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JFVoMt  tM  Marquis  de  la  Hoche,  1578,  to  the  Foundation  of 

Quebec,  1608. 

?1.  TlieMarquia  de  la  Roche. — 4.  Chanvih.— .5.  De  Chates.— 6..9.  Pont- 
grav6  and  Chaniplaiu. — 10.  Do  Mouts.— 11.  First  settlements  in 
Acadia — 12.-15.  Revocation  of  De  Monts' Commission.     "*■•'• 
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1.  Do  la  Roche. — Tlio  second  Lieutenant- General  and 
Viceroy  of  Canada  was  tho  Marquis  do  la  Roche,  a  lord  of  Brit- 
tany, who  received  his  title  from  Henry  III.,  in  1578,  and  which 
Henry  IV.  confirmed,  in  1598.  This  nobleman,  a  most  fervent 
Catholic,  ''fired,  says  Chaniplaiu,  with  a  noble  zeal  to  raise  the 
standard  of  Christ  in  those  remote  regions,"  wished  before  equip- 
ping a  fleet,  to  got  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
;  geography  and  customs  of  the  country.  This  he  did  in  the 
.  spring  of  1598.    Ho  left  France  witli  a  single  ship,  which,  be- 

i  -— — — — ■'     '  '  .... 

1.  Who  was  tho  second  Lientcnani-Genoral  and  Viceroy  of  Canada  1 
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fiides  tHe  crOTT;  carried  fifty  individuals  who  for  some  misde- 
meanor or  other,  were  amenable  to  the  rigors  of  tho  law,  but 
whose  eentenee  had  been  commuted  in  favor  of  their  expatria- 
tion. Ho  vna  obliged  to  accept  these,  as  no  other  persons 
would  join  the  expedition,  owing  to  tho  unfavorable  impression 
entertamed  of  Canada  by  the  French  people  throughout  tho 
Kingdom. 

^  2.  At  Sable  Island,  De  la  Eoche  disembarked  his  fifty  colo- 
nists, left  them  eoods  and  provisions,  and  promised  to  comp  for 
them  as  soon  aa  no  should  navo  found  on  tho  continent  a  place 
suitable  for  a  settlement.  With  this  intention,  ho  sailed  towards 
Acadia;  but,  on  returning  for  them,  ho  was  assailed  by  such 
violent  squalls,  that,  in  less  than  twelve  days,  ho  was  driven 
on  the  coasts  of  France.  The  agitated  state  of  tho  Kingdom 
compelled  him  to  remain  at  home,  and  even  to  abandon  his 
plans  for  America. 

3.  After  an  interval  of  five  years,  the  King,  liearing  of  tho 
forlorn  condition  of  tho  poor  wretches  at  Sable  Island,  ordered 
Chetodel,  a  French  pilot  bound  for  Newfoundland,  to  take  them 
on  board  as  ho  passed.  The  latter  found  only  twelve  survivors : 
these  wore  shaggy  beards  and  long  dishevelled  hair ;  their  only 
protection  against  tho  rigors  of  tho  climate  being  seal-skins. 

4.  Pieri*e  Chauvin — The  commission  of  Do  la  Eoclio 
was  given  to  Pierre  Chauvin,  captain  of  a  vessel,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  obtained  tho  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade, — the  condi- 
tions being  that  ho  would  found  a  colony  and  establish  tho 
Catholic  Eeligion.  As  Chauvin  was  both  a  merchant  and  a 
protestant,  he  gave  himself  but  littlo  concern  about  tho  last  two 
clauses.  Ho  made  two  voyages  to  Canada,  tho  first,  ih  1599, 
and  the  second,  in  1600.  He  died  in  1601,  while  onaljing  prep- 
arations for  a  tnird  voyage. 

5.  0©  Ckatcs. — The  successor  of  Chauvin  was  DeChates, 
Governor  of  Dieppe,  a  man  of  eminence  and  merit.  Though 
advanced  in  age,  no  was  anxious  to  devote  his  declining^oars  to 
the  service  of  God  and  of  his  country.  He  formed  a  Company  of 
noblemen  and  merchants,  entrusting  the  ships  to  Do  Pontgrav^, 
a  navigator  of  St.  Male,  who  was  commissioned  by  tho  Kong  to 
continuo  tho  exploration  of  tho  St.  Lawrence. 

C.  Do  Chates  sent  out,  with  Pontgravd,  Samuel  do  Champlain, 
a  nobleman  of  high  attainments,  bom  at  Brouage  in  Sainionge. 

2.  What  did  De  la  Rocho  do  at  Sable  Island  f — 3.  What  commissiou  did 
Chetodel  receive  from  the  King  a  few  ^reara  later  ?— 4.  To  whom  waa 
the  Commission  of  De  la  Koche  given  f— 5.  By  whom  waa  Chauviu 
Bucceededf  What  meana  did  De  Chatea  take  to  fonnd  a  colonyiu  Can- 
ada? To  whom  did  he jgive  the  command  of  the  vefisola  f--6.  Whom  did 
De  Chatea  BBBOciate  with  Pontgrav6  If 
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Ghamplain  had  served  two  years  and  some  months  as  a  naVal 
ofHcer  in  tho  West  Indies,  and,  aftorwards,  in  the  souUi  of  France^ 
agamst  the  Spaniards. 

7.  The  expedition  left  Houfleur  on  the  15th  of  March,  1603, 
and  safely  reached  its  destination.  Leaving  tho  fleet  at  Tadous- 
sac,  tho  intended  centro  of  the  fur  trade,  Pontgrair^  and  Cham- 
plain  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  in  small  hoata  as  far  as  the  St. 
Louia  Hapids,  which  presented  an  impassahlo  barrier  to  their  fur- 
ther progi'css.  They  descended  tho  river  to  Tadoussac,  carefully 
studying  tho  topography  of  tho  various  districts,  and  collecting 
iuformation  about  tho  more  remote  parts  of  tho  country.  They 
v/ero  particularly  pleased  with  tho  beautiful  haven  i^to  which 
juts  out  tho  promontory  then  known  by  tho  name  of  Kebec. 

8.  In  tho  account  of  this  voyage,  Champlain  relates  that,  hav- 
ing put  several  questions  to  tho  Indians  about  their  religion,  he 
found  that  their  notions  of  God  were  confused  and  ridiculous  j 
ho  then  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  explain  to  them 
tho  principles  of  tho  Catholic  Faith,  without  omitting  tho  wor- 
ship of  tho  Saints,  a  point  then  controverted  by  tho  Haguenots. 

9.  On  their  return  to  Ilonfleur,  in  1603,  Pontgravd  and  Cham- 
plain  heard  of  tho  decease  of  Do  Chates.  Tho  demiso  of  that 
sagacious  and  influential  man  was  a  serious  loss  to  Canada,  and 
a  grievous  disappointment  to  Pontgravd  and  Champlain, 

10.  De  Mouts. — ^Do  Chates  was  succeeded  by  Do  Monts, 
a  calvinist  nobleman.  Henry  IV.  conferred  upon  him,  besides 
tho  title  of  Lieutenant-General,  that  of  Vice-Admiral.  Ho  also 
allowed  him  and  his  followers  tho  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
on  tho  usual  conditions  of  establishing  a  colony,  and  planting 
the  Catholic  Faith. 

11.  Do  Monts  preserved  and  even  augmented  the  Company 
formed  by  his  predecessor.  He  freighted  four  ships  and  sailed 
from  IlavTO  on  the  7th  of  March,  1604,  accompanied  by  Cham- 
plain and  Poutrincourt,  several  noblemen.  Catholic  priests,  Prot- 
estant ministers,  and  120  soldiers  and  artisans.  On  tho  Cth  of 
May,  they  camo  in  sight  of  Lahavo  in  Aiadia.  There  they 
commenced  a  settlement  on  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Etchcmins,  now  the  Ste.  Croix  Eivcr  j  but  tho  scurvy,  brought 
on  by  a  want  of  fresh  water,  carried  off  30  of  their  number ;  the 
rest,  in  the  spring  of  1605,  proceeded  to  Port  Boyal,  now  the 

7.  What  liavon  attracted  tho  epecial  notice  of  Pontgravd  and  Cham- 
plain ?— 8.  What  does  I'hamplaia  remark  about  tho  religion  of  the  In- 
diana ]— 9.  What  news  did  Pontgrav6  and  Champlain  hear  on  their  arri- 
Yal  at  Ilonflour  ?— 10.  Who  Buccoeded  Da  Chatea?— 11.  By  whom  was 
Do  Monts  accompanied  out  to  Canada  f  Where  was  tho  new  colonv 
established? 
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Aanapolifl,  N.  S.  This  was  tlio  first  permanent  settlement  made 
by  the  French  in  North  America ;  and,  after  St.  Augustine,  in 
Florida,  it  is  tho  oldest  in  this  aection  of  tho  New  World. 

13.  ]ji  tho  autumn  of  1G05,  Do  Mouts  left  tho  command  to 
Pontgrav6  and  sailed  for  France,  hecauso  his  monopoly  of  tho 
idr  trodo  had  been  revoked  on  account  of  tho  repeated  complaints 
of  the  Breton,  Basque  and  Norman  fishermen.  Ho  did  not  how- 
ever abandon  his  colonizing  projects ;  he  entered  into  firesh  ne- 
gociations  withPontrincourt,  wIjo  agreed  to  take  charge  of  a  new 
expedition  in  tho  spring  of  1606. 

13.  Not  seeiig  any  relief  forthcoming,  tho  scanty  colony  of 
Port  Koyal  believed  themselves  abandoned;  they  6o  urgently 
pressed  Do  Pontgrav6  that  ho  acquiesced  to  their  demand,  and 
decided  upon  returning  to  France,  leaving  behind  two  men  only 
to  defend  the  fort.  Pontgravd  had  scarcely  left  tho  bay,  when 
he  was  met  by  a  small  boat  which  brought  him  tho  glau  tidings 
of  Poutrincourt's  arrival.  Encouraged  by  this  timely  aosistance, 
he  returned  to  Port  lioyal. 

14.  His  stay  was  not,  however,  of  long  duration;  for,  Pou- 
trincourt,  hearing  of  the  many  obstacles  Do  Monts  had  to  contend 
with,  and  seeing  himself  thus  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  succor, 
determined  to  abandon,  until  bettov  times,  tho  settlement  o  Port 
Boyal,  1607.  Champlain  was  of  tho  number  of  tho  homeward 
bound  pMsengers.  The  rude  dwellings  of  tho  colonists  were 
entrusted  to  the  caro  of  the  Indians. 

15.  At  the  King's  request,  Poutrincoort  again  put  to  sea  on 
the  25th  of  February,  1610,  with  a  small  number  of  honest  ar- 
tisans. After  a  long  voyage,  choy  arrived  at  Port  Eoyal,  and 
were  most  welcomed  by  the  Indians.  Though  three  years  had 
nearly  elapsed  since  Pontgravc's  departure,  ho  found  every  thing 
in  a  comparatively  good  state.  •  ; ; ;  •< 

12.  What  did  Do  Monts  in  tbo  autnmu  of  1C05 1—13.  What  did  the  new 
eolony  despairini^  of  relief?— l^.  What  decision  did  Poutrincourt  take 
when  he  heard  of  tho  difficaltlea  Do  Monta  had  to  contend  against  T— 15. 
What  time  elapsed  b«tov'ccn  tho  departure  of  tho  French  from  Port  Soya! 
f|,nd  their  return  thcretp  | 
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PROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OP  QUEBEC,    1603,   TO  TrfE    EST-4B- 
LISMENT  OP  THE  SUPREME  COUNCIL,    IGGU. 


CIUPTER  I. 


From  the  Foundation  of  Quebec,  1603,  to  the  Formation  of  the 
Montmorency  Company,  1021.   :_^  :     ^ 
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1.  De  Monts  undertakes  a  settlemeut  In  Canada  ;  Chatniiluiii  is  neiit 
thither.— 2- .4.  Quebec  founded.— 5.. 6.  Champlain  nccomininies  llie 
nuroBS  and  Algonqnius  in  their  expedition  against  tho  Iroquois.— 
7.-8.  Sails  for  France. — 7.. 8.  Returna  to  Canada.— II.  ThoJesu'is 
in  Acadia.'— 12.  Champlain  in  France. — 13.  At  Quebec— H.  At  M. 
Louis  Rapids.— 15.  Returns  to  France.— 16.. 20.  Priiico  of  Condo, 
Viceroy.— 21,-23.  Champlain  sails  for  Canada ;  arrival  of  ilio  Ilctul- 
let  Fathers.  —  24. .25.  Expedition  against  tho  Iroqiuiis.  — ~()..3-l. 
Champlain's  voyages  to  France.— 35.  The  Duko  of  Montmoreiuy^ 
Vicei-oy. — 36.  Cbumplaiu  at  Quebec. 

1.  In  compliance  with  Champlaiu's  advice,  Ileury  IV.  again 
granted  Do  Monts  the  monopoly  of  tho  fur  trade  for  one  y<'ar, 
dating  from  tho  beginning  of  January,  1 003.  Wishing  to  niako 
another  attempt  at  colonization,  ho  despatched  from  IIi)nllcnr,  on 
tho  13th  of  April,  1608,  two  vessels  whicli  safely  arrived  at  Ta- 
doussa^}  on  tho  3rd  of  June.  One  of  tho  ships  was  connnaudcil 
by  Pontgravd,  and  the  other,  by  Champlain.  Tho  former  stopj>e,l 
at  Tadoussao  to  superintend  tho  fur  trade,  whilst  tho  latter  sailijd 
up  to  Quebec,  which  he  reached  on  the  3rd  of  July. 

2.  After  having  carefully  examined  the  vi«inity  willi  a  view 
to  Do  Monts'  settlement,  Champlain  selectetl  as  best  suited  fur 
that  purpose,  tho  projecting  piece  of  laud  called  by  tho  Indians 
Kebeo.  Indeed,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  site  better  adapted 
to  his  design  of  founding  a  New  '  'ranco  iu  tho  New  World. — An 
extensive  harbor  in  which  several  .fleets  can  anchor  with  safety  ; 
banks  capped  with  ro»ks  or  covered  with  forests ;  two  picturesque 

1.  What  concession  did  De  Jlonts  obtain  from  Henry  IV.  at  ilie  sug- 
gestion of  Champlain?  Who  commauded  tiie  two  eiiii>8  sent  out  to  Can- 
ada by  Do  Mouts? — 2.  What  pluco  did  Chaiupluiu  select  for  tho  new 
colony  1 
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promontories  (Lovis  and  Cape  Diamond),  and  the  Falls  of  Mont- 
morency, one  of  the  most  remarksdd^  in  the  world,  fully  justify 
the  choice,  and  give  to  Quoboo  an%posi£)g  and  magnihccut  as- 
pect. 

3.  Champlain  immediately  set  his  men  to  work.  Some  felled 
trees ;  others  sawed  planks,  dug  ditches,  or  otherwise  made 
themselves  useful.  With  cnaracteristio  prudence,  Champlain 
hegan  by  constructing  a  palisading,  in  the  centre  cf  which  he 
erected  a  magazine,  and  three  other  buildings  two  stories  high  3 
the  whole  \/as  yourrounded  by  a  dilch  six  feet  deep  by  fifteen 
broad. 

4.  The  colonists  were  iiot  to  be  knitted  to  the  soil  without  un- 
dergoing sovero  trials.  They  were  decimated  by  epidemics, 
molested  by  the  Indians,  End  attacked  by  their  neighbors  of  New 
England.  For  a  long  tim<^,  they  were  on  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  D'eaven,  they  repfu'cd  their  losses,  and 
becamo  ultimately  reconciled  to  their  situatiou. 

5.  In  tho  spring  of  1609,  Champlain,  v/ho  was  anxious  of  be- 
coming thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  country,  accompanied  a 
banu  of  Hurons  and  Aigonc^uirs,  who  were  going  to  attack  the 
Iroquois.  Tho  expedition  consJated  of  CO  men,  in'cluding  Cham- 
plain and  his  two  companionn.  The  two  parties  met  on  tho 
29th  of  July,  at  about  ten  in  tho  evening,  on  tho  ^»•aters  of  the 
lake  to  which  Champlain  gave  his  name.  The  Iroquois  coasted 
tho  shore  whilst  tho  allied  stood  out  in  tho  middle  of  tho  lake. 
At  daybreak,  tho  allies  landed,  and  took  great  care  to  conceal 
tho  three  Frenchmen  in  theii  centre,  as  they  intended  to  surprise 
the  enemy.  The  Iroquois,  200  strong,  were  commanded  by 
three  of  their  chiefs.  When  the  contending  forces  were  drawn 
up  in  front  of  each  other,  the  allies  opened  their  ranks,  and 
Champlain  advanced  a  few  steps,  holding  to  his  shouldera  an 
arquebuse  loaded  with  four  bullets.  Firing,  ho  killed  a  chief 
and  one  of  his  companions,  whilst  a  third  Iroquois  fell  mortally 
M'ounded.  Tho  allies  then  shouted  for  joy,  and  made  a  general 
discharge  of  their  arrows  without  much  effect.  One  of  the  other 
two  Frenchmen,  from  a  place  of  concealment  behind  a  tree,  shot 
down  a  few  more  of  tho  cilemy,  who,  seeing  that  their  bucklers 
were  not  proof  against  bullets,  fled  with  precipitation.  Besides 
tho  slain,  the  Iroquois  lost  10  or  12  men  who  were  ta\6n  pris- 
oners, and  reserved  for  a  still  more  horrible  death  than  that 
which  awaited  thom  on  the  battle-field. 

3.  What  did  Champlain  to  protect  his  little  colony?— 4.  Towhatrnde 
trials  was  this  colony  Bubjected  ? — 5.  What  did  Champlain  in  the  spring 
of  1609,  impelled  by  the  desire  of  acqairing  some  knowledge  abotut  th« 
loountryj 
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This  attack  of  tho  French  on  one  of  tho  thrco  great  nations  of 
Canada,  was  tho  beginning  and  tho  prohablo  cause  of  the  hostili- 
ties which  tho  Iroquois  lelentlcssly'carried  on  against  the  settlers 
of  Canada. 

6.  Whilst  Champlain  was  busy  in  establishing  a  colony  at 
Quebec,  tho  commission  of  Do  Monts,  who  had  remained  at  Faris, 
for  a  second  timo  was  i  woked,  in  consequence  of  tho  complaints 
lodged  against  him  by  the  Breton,  Basque,  andNorman fishermen. 

7.  When  tho  news  of  this  transaction  reached  Champlain,  he 
andPontgravd  returned  to  Franco  in  order  to  ascertain  to  whom 
belonged  tho  colony  of  Quebec,  which  had  been  founded  at  the 
expense  of  Do  Monts  and  his  associates.  Tlio  general  command 
was  in  tho  meantime  entrusted  to  Pierre  Chauvin. 

8.  Champlain  was  venr  well  received  by  Henry  IV.,  who 
listened  with  pleasure  to  the  recital  of  his  expeditions,  and  the 
details  relative  to  tho  state  of  attJEiirs  in  New  France.  Cham- 
plain presented  him  a  belt  curiously  wrought  with  porcupine 
quills. 

9.  Unwilling  to  abandon  tho  new  colony,  De  Monts'  Company 
fitted  out  two  ships  and  gave  tho  command  to  Pontgravo  and 
Champlain,  who  anchored  at  Tadoussao  on  tho  2Cth  of  May, 
IGIO.  Pontgrav6  was  charged  witJi  the  superintendence  of  the 
fur  trade,  ana  Champlain,  with  the  government  and  exploration 
of  the  country. 

10.  Champlain  found  his  little  colony  at  Quebec  in  good  con- 
dition. He  was  hero  received,  as  at  Tadoussac,  by  a  deputation 
of  Indians,  who  invited  him  to  accompany  them  on  another  ex- 
pedition against  tho  Iroquois.  He  accepted,  and  set  out  on  the 
14th  of  Juno.  At  Three  Bivers,  he  met  the  Montagnais  with 
whom  he  arrived,  on  tho  19th,  at  an  island  near  the  mouth  of 
tho  Iroquois  River  (Richelieu). 

Tho  Algonquins  and  Montagnais  took  the  lead,  and  attacked 
tho  outposts  of  the  Iroquois  before  tho  arrival  of  the  French. 
Being  rather  warmly  received,  they  were  on  thejpoint  of  retreat- 
ing, when  Champlain  and  his  four  foUowers  Appeared.  The 
attack  was  resumed,  and  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance.  Cham- 
plain was  wounded  by  an  arrow.  As  the  jfewder  now  began  to 
fail,  the  intrenchments  were  stormed.  The  timely  arrival  of  Des 
Prairies  and  other  Frenchmen  who  brought  some  ammunition, 

6.  While  Champlain  was  engaged  in  establishing  the  colony  at  Qnebec, 
what  did  Do  Moots  at  Paris  do  ?— 7.  What  did  Champlain  do  on  li  earing  of 
the  revocation  of  Do  Monts'  commission  ?— 8.  How  was  Champlain 
received  by  Henry  IV. f— 9.  What  did  Do  Monts'  Company  do  not 
wishing  to  abandon  the  colony  of  Quebec  1—10.  In  what  etote  did 
Cliuapuun  find  his  little  colony  f 
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completed  tho  defeat  of  tlio  Iroquois.  They  were  almost  all 
slain  or  taken  prisoners. 

11.  On  tho  12tliof  Juno,  ICll,  tlio  Jesuit  Fathers  Masso  and 
Biart  landed  at  Port  Royal,  and  applied  themselves  at  once  to 
learn  tho  dialects  of  tho  natives,  so  as  to  bo  ablo  to  preach  them 
tho  Gospel. 

J  2.  When  Champlain  heard  of  tho  tragic  death  of  Ilenry  IV., 
which  occurred  in  IGIO,  ho  started  for  Franco  without  delay, 
leaving  Duparc  in  command. 

13.  In  tho  spring  of  ICll,  Do  Monts  and  his  associates,  wish- 
ing to  mako  another  effort  to  maintain  their  privilege,  fittp'  out 
two  moro  vessels,  and  entrusted  them  to  Champlain  and  Pout- 
grav<S. 

14.  On  his  return  to  Quebec,  Champlain  conceived  tho  design 
of  constructing  a  fort  near  tho  St.  Louis  Kapids,  in  order  to  so- 
curo  his  discoveries  and  protect  tho  traders.  With  this  intention, 
ho  left  Quebec  on  tho  20th  of  May.  Tho  site  selected,  which  ho 
called  Plac3  XtoyalCf  was  tho  very  spot  whereon,  thirty  years 
later,  tho  firet  houses  of  Montreal  wero  built. 

15.  Champlain  then  rejoined  Pontgravd  at  Tadoussac,  whence 
ho  sailed  on  mo  11th  of  August  for  LaRochello,  wliich  ho  reached 
on  tlio  10th  of  September,  1611.  Without  loss  of  time,  ho  sought 
tho  patronage  of  some  influential  nobleman,  to  defend  tho  interests 
of  tho  colony  at  court. 

16.  Cliarle§  do  Bourbon.— As  Do  Monts  was  now 
Governor  of  the  littlo  city  of  Pons,  having  lost  tho  intlucnco  Iio 
enjoyed  under  tho  late  King,  Champlain  had  recourse  to  Charles 
do  Bourbon,  Count  of  Soissons,  "who,  through  zeal  for  religion, 
acquiesced  to  his  demand.  This  Prince  obtained  from  tho  Quccu 
Kegent,  Mary  of  Medicis,  letters  which  invested  him  with  tho 
auUiority  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  tho  settlement  at 
Quebec,  and,  in  consequence,  he  empowered  Champlain  to  act 
as  Ills  Lieutenant  in  the  colony  by  a  commission  dated  October 
15th,  1612. 

17.  Prince  H.  do.  Conde.— Charles  do  Boui  bon,  dymg 
a  few  weeks  after  liis  official  nomination,  his  nephew,  Princo 
Henry  do  Cond(5,  willingly  accepted  his  place.  lie  was  named 
Viceroy  of  New  France,  and  tho  first  act  of  his  adminiatratiou 
was  to  continue  Champlain  in  his  lieutenancy.  Tho  latter,  failing 
to  form  a  new  association,  and  being  unwilling  to  loso  tho  produce 

11.  In  what  year  did  the  Jesuits  arrive  in  Acadia?— 12.  What  did 
Champlam  do  ou  bearing  of  tho  tragic  deatli  of  Henry  IV.  ?— 13.  What 
did  Do  Monta  and  hia  associatea  do  iu  tho  spring  oi"  IClI  ?— 14.  What  pro- 
ject did  Champlain  conceive  on  hia  return  to  Quebec  1 — 15.  Where  did 
Champlain  thou  goV  What  did  he  do  when  iu  Franco?— IG.  To  whom 
had  Cliampluiu  recoorso  1~'17.  Who  succeeded  Cliurlea  do  13oui-bou  I 
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of  tho  fur  tnido  for  that  year,  sjulcd  for  Canada  with  a  simple 
passport  from  the  Prince  for  four  vessels,  on  condition  that  ho 
would  bo  furnished  with  tho  men  necessary,  either  to  assist  him 
in  his  intended  exploration,  or  to  enable  him  to  redeem  tho  prom- 
ise ho  had  mado  to  tho  Ilurons  and  Algonquins,  in  ICll,  of 
helping  them  against  their  enemies. 

18.  Champlain  an-ivcd  at  Quebec  in  1G13,  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  two  years,  lie  found  every  ouo  in  tho  enjoyment  of  ex- 
cellent health.  After  a  short  delay,  ho  went  up  to  tho  St.  Louis 
Kapids,  where  he  expected  to  meet  the  Western  Indians. 

19.  Wishing  to  explore  tho  districts  of  the  West,  Champlain 
pailcd  up  the  Ottawa  lliver  almost  to  its  sources.  Kcturniiig  to 
tho  St.  Louis  Ilapids,  ho  perceived  that  nothing  further  could  bo 
done  in  Canada  during  winter.  lie  therefore  resolved  to  go  back 
to  France,  whore  his  i)rcsenco  might  serve  to  promote  tho  inter- 
ests of  tho  colony  j  and,  on  tho  2Gth  of  Au^just;  he  embarked  at 
Tadoussac  for  St.  Male. 

20.  Champlain  proceeded  to  Fontaiucblcau,  to  meet  tho  King 
aud^tho  Prince  of  Condc.  lie  gavo  them  an  account  of  liis  voy- 
age, and  succeeded  to  make  them  accept  his  project  of  forming  a 
rich  and  powerful  Company,  wliose  resources  might  enable  him 
to  continue  tho  enterprises  ukeady  commenced.  After  surmount- 
iug  many  difficulties,  tho  Rouen  Company  was  at  last  organized 
and  constituted  for  eleven  years,  and  received  the  approbation  of 
Condo,  as  well  as  tho  sanction  njf  tho  King. 

21.  Champlain  now  endeavored  to  realize  a  plan  which  ho 
had  long  cherished,  viz  :  to  bring  out  missionaries  to  revive  tho 
iaith  of  tho  colonists,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  tho  Indians. 

22.  He  left  llonfleur  for  New  France  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1(515,  bringing  out  with  him  four  llccollct  Fathers.  On  the 
25th  of  May,  he  reached  Tadoussac,  and,  shortly  after,  landed  at 
Quebec.  The  names  of  tho  Eecollcts  were  :  Fathers  Dennis 
Jamay,  John  Dolbcau,  Joseph  Lo  Caron,  and  Brother  Pacific 
Du  Plessis.  They  were  to  bo  furnished  by  the  Company  with 
all  the  necessaries  for  their  mission, 

23.  Father  Dolbcau  stopped  at  Quebec.  Ho  and  Champlain 
took  measures  for  tho  erection  of  a  chapel  and  a  house  for  tho 
Fathers.  Tho  site  chosen  was  very  near  that  of  the  x^rcscnt 
Church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoircs,  in  tho  Lower  Town  of 
Quebec.     Father  Dolbeau  said  the  first  Mass  in  the  chapel,  on 

18.  When  did  Champlain  arrivo  at  Quebec  ?— 19.  What  did  ho  do  Avisli- 
iiig  to  explore  tlio  West  ? — What  did  ho  do  on  Ida  return  to  tho  St.  Louis 
Kapida?— 20.  What  did  Champlain  do  in  Franco  ?— 21.  What  plan  did  he 
now  endeavor  to  realizo  ? — 22.  Wlicu  did  ho  ro-embark  for  Now  I'^ranco  ? 
—23.  Which  of  tho  Fathers  remained  at  Quebec,  and  where  did  tU© 
otbcra  go  1 
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the  2(>tIi'of  Juno  1615 — It  being  also  the  first  said  in  that  locality 
fiinoe  ibo  voyages  of  Cartier.  Impatient  to  ezorciso  tiicir  zeal, 
FatherB  Jamay  and  Le  Caron  started  for  the  St.  Louis  Hapids. 

24.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Quebec,  in  1615^Chajnplain 
went  up  to  U'lO  St.  Louis  Eapids,  where  he  met  the  Murons  who 
induced  him  to  join  in  another  expedition  against  the  Lroquois. 
Having  Deen  dangerously  wounded,  ho  was  compelled  to  spend 
the  winter  with  the  Hurons.  Ho  turned  this  mMortune  to  ac- 
count by  applying  himself  to  learn  their  language  and  customs. 
Ho  also  discovered  the  Lakes  Ontario,  Huron,  and  Nipissing. 

25.  At  the  reopening  of  navigation,  ho  returned  (,o  Quebec, 
where  ho  arrived  on  tho  11th  of  July,  1616,  accompanied  by 
Father  Le  Caron  and  a  party  of  Indians.  Tho  colonists  who  had 
despaiitid  of  over  seeing  himagain,  receivedhimwithth&greatest 
transports  of  joy. 

26.  On  tho  20th  of  July,  Champlain  started  for  Tadoussac, 
whcii^oho  sailed  with  Pontgravd  and  tho  Fathers  Jamay  and  Le 
Caron  for  Honfleur,  where  bo  arrived  on  the  10th  of  September, 
1616.  Ho  found  the  colonial  interests  in  a  very  sad  and  pre- 
carious state  ;  for,  Ihe  Prince  of  Cond<S  had  just  been  arrefted 
and  sent  to  tho  Bastiilo  for  having  taken  up  arms  against  his 
Sovereign. 

27.  The  two  Eecollets  who  had  consented  to  accompany 
Champlain  mainly  to  second  and  further  his  views,  were  cha- 
grined at  the  unfavorable  reception  they  met  with,  and,  after  a 
while,  wrote  to  him,  in  Normandy,  about  tho  fruitlessness  of  their 
endeavors.  Father  Jamay  remained  in  Franco  in  tho  hope  of 
finding  somo  occasion,  either  at  court  or  elsewhere,  to  promote 
tho  welfare  of  tho  colony.  Ho  was  replaced  in  Canada  by 
Father  Lo  Caron  who  brought  out  with  him  another  missionary 
of  his  Order,  Father  Huet. 

28.  In  tho  spring  of  1617,  while  tho  associates  were  yet  at 
variance,  Champlain  set  out  agair^  for  Canada,  bringing  out  with 
him  a  very  precious  acquisition  for  tho  colony,  in  tho  person  of 
Louis  Hebert  with  his  mmily,  who  intended  to  devote  himself 
to  tho  pursuits  of  agriculture.  ThovoyagowaS  very  perilous; 
the  Port  being  reached  only  when  the  provisions  were  beginning 
to  fail ;  and  tuo  future  looked  \"cry  dark  and  gloomy,  &a  famine 
was  then  desolating  Quebec. 

24.  What  did  Champlain  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  (Quebec  1  What 
wa8  Iho  issue  of  that  expedition  ?— 25.  Whai,  did  Champlani  at  tho  open- 
ing of  navigation  f — 26,  Did  he  remain  lonpf  at  Quebec  ?— 27.  What  did 
tho  two  RecoUet  Fathers  who  occooipamea  him  to  France  ?•- 28.  When 
4id  Champlain  start  for  Canadn  t 
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29.  E^reiy  ydar,  toys  Abbd  Ferland,  the  same  difficulties  beset 
the  steps  of  tno  fouudct  of  Qtiebcc.  In  France,  embarrassments, 
narrow-mindedness,  and  delays  on  the  part  of  tho  Company  ; 
jealousies,  law-suits,  and  encroachments  on  the  part  of  some 
merchants;  the.iudiffGrcnce  of  theCourt  which  neither  would  nor 
couhl  protect  its  distant  possessions  :  on  sea,  long,  tedious  and 
sometimes  dangerous  voyages  :  in  Canada,  famine  and  sickness 
among  tho  colonists,  and  til  treachery  and  fickleness  of  tho  na- 
tives,— such  wcro  eomo  of  the  ever  growing  difficulties  Cham- 
plain  had  to  contend  against  in  tho  execution  of  his  noble  mis- 
sion. Nevertheless,  hS»  faith  in  tho  ultimate  success  of  his  un- 
dertakiug  was  so  firm,  his  desire  of  establishing  in  the  wilds  of 
America  a  new  French  empire,  and  of  bringing  all  the  nomade 
tribes  under  the  influence  of  Christian  civilization,  was  so  ardent 
and  persevering,  that  nothing  could  either  cool  his  devotedness 
or  weaken  his  trust  in  divine  Providence. 

30.  In  tho  fall  of  1617,  ho  returned  to  France  with  Father 
Dolbeau,  to  dissipate  certain  prejudices  imbibed  by  some  of  the 
I^incipnl  meniberis  of  the  Company,  and  also  to  make  them  sen- 
sible of  tho  truo  nature  of  their  interests. 

31.  During  the  winter  of  this  year,  the  little  colony  was  again 
on  the  brink  of  destruction.  Tho  allied  Indians,  pretending  to 
have  been  wronged  by  some  Frenchmen,  sworo  to  exterminate 
them  all.  They  began  by  dischar^g  their  fury  on  two  of  the 
latter  whom  they  killed  with  their  tomahawks.  Tho  murder 
having  been  discovered,  through  fear  of  a  dreadful  retaliation,  they 
fledtoThreo  Rivers,  and  there,  numbering  800,  they  held  ti, 
great  Council  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  surprise  tho  colonists 
and  cut  their  throats.  But.  ono  of  them  called.Lafori6re,  through 
sympathy  for  the  Eecollets,  advised  Du  Plcssis  of  the  plot,  the 
latter  hastened  to  despatch  tho  alanning  intelligence  to  the 
French,  then  iqjtrenched  within  their  wooden  fort  at  Quebec. 
Seeing  themselves  thus  prematurely  discovered,  the  Indians 
th(Al^:rt;  it  better  to  adopt  a  conciliatory  policy.  They  sent  de- 
puties to  Quebec,  to  stato  that  tho  murderwaa  an  isolated  deed 
perpetrated  without  their  knowledge.  This  excuse  was  accepted, 
as  the  weak  state  of  the  French  did  not  permit  them  to  avenge 
their  fallen  brethren ;  howevor,  hostages  were  required  and 
obtained.  • 

33.  In  the  meantime,  Champlaiu  and  his  friends  used  all  their 
influence  to  induce  the  Company  to  scud  ampler  provisions  to 

iW.  Whftt  does  Abb6  Ferlatid  aay  ahont  Champlain'a  trials  ?--30.  What 
did  Chatnplain in  the  tsprin^  of  the  eame  year?— 31.  By  what  was  the 
folony  menaced  in  the  winter?— 32.  What  was  ChampUvin  doing  in 
Fraucol  . 
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Itlio  colony.  For  many  years,  he  liad  crosset!  antt  recrossed  the 
Ocean  for  succors,  which  always  fell  short  of  his  demands. 

33.  Finding  in  Cham  plain  a  plain-spoken  censor,  the  Com- 
pany determined  to  deprive  him  of  his  command  ;  for,  frank, 
honest,  and  loyal,  lio  rarely  failed  to  brand  the  niggardliness  of 
their  proceedings;  it  is  not  therefore  astonislring,  that  they 
sought  some  one  more  pliant  and  tractable. 

34.  In  the  spring  of  1620,  the  Re^llots  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  convent  of  Notre  Dame  des  Anges. 

35.  De  montniorcncy In  the  same  year,  the  Prince 

of  Condd  relinquished  his  Viceroyalty  in  favor  of  the  Duke  do 
Montmorency,  who  appointed  Champlain  his  Lieutenarnt-Gen- 
eral  in  New  France.  The  new  Viceroy  advised  the  latter  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay  to  Quebec,  and  put  that  place  in  a  good 
state  of  defence. 

'  36.  Champlain  arrived  at  Qnoboo  in  July,  1620.  Believing 
that  better  days  had  come  at  last,  ho  had  brought  with  him  his 
wife  and  several  other  persons.  Ho  repaired  tlie  houses  of  the 
•colonists,  and  built  the  Fort  and  Castle  of  St.  Louis ; — a  nice 
precaution,  as  the  residing  population  would  not  have  been  able 
to  repel  any  serious  attack,  since,  in  the  winter  of  1620-21,  there 
were  only  60  persons,  including  the  Fathers,  the  women,  and 
children.  ,       .  .,  , 
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iFrom  the  Formation  of  the  Montmorency  Company,  1621,  to  the 
•  Restitution  of  Canada  and  Acadia  to  France,  1632. 

1..2.  A  new  CoDipatvy  formed  by  Montmorency;  diacnssions  between 
thjtwo  Conipnuies.— U..5.  Their  union.— 6. .8.  A  band  ef  Iroquoia 
attacks  the  hon«e  of  the  Recollets.— 9.  Champlai^  brings  his  family 
I-  back  to  France.— 10.  The  Duke  of  Ventadour,  Viceroy. — 11.  The 
Jesuits  in  Canada. — 12..  J3.  Champlain  returns  to  Qnebec. — 14.  The 
Company  of  One  Ilnndred  Associates. — 15. .16.  Its  privileges  and 
oblijfatiOna. — 17.  The  English  fit  out  an  expedition  against  Quebec. 
—•18. .19.  KortktakesTadonuaac— 20..22.  Capture  of  Quebec. 

1 .  Montmorency  Company — Owing  to  repeated  com- 
plaints against  the  Rouen  Company,  De  Montmorency  establish- 

33.  How  did  the  Company  treat  Champlain  1—34.  What  did  theRecol- 

lete  of  Qnebec  do  in  the  spring  of  1G20?— 35.  What  did  the  Prince  of  Cond6 

do  in  IffJO  7—36.  When  did  Chainnlain  retnni  to  Canada  ?— 1.  What  did 

/'.       the  Dnko  of  Montmorency  do  in  1021,  receiving  new  complaints  ngaiiuit 

the  Rouen  Company  t  , '  .    « 
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ed  another,  in  1621,  hoping  that  the  now  one  would  adhere  more 
faithfully  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  organized.  The 
appointed  directors  were  Guillaume  de  Caen  ana  his  nephew, 
Emery  de  Caen.     <^ 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  charter  granted  to  the  Ronen  Com- 
pany, were :  to  keep  in  good  repair  the  houses  and  the  Fort  of 
Quebec  ;  to  construct  other  forts  when  required  j  to  provide 
iiocessariea  for  the  missionaries ;  to  send  out  to  the  colony  culti- 
vators, laborers,  and  artisans,  and  to  maintain  officers  and  soldiers 
in  nmnbcra  sufficient  to  defend  both  the  French  and  the  allied 
Indians ;  but  these  conditions  had  been  sadly  neglected. 

8.  The  rivalry  between  the  two  Companies  was  but  of  slioft 
duration  ;  for,  there  soon  emanated  from  tne  State  Council  a  deci- 
sion which  Composed  their  differences.  This  mutual  good  under- 
standing was  but  of  little  benefit  to  the  colony ;  and  Champlain 
easily  perceived  tliat  the  difficulties  of  old  would  again  beset  his 
plans,  botb  to  attract  new  colonists,  and  to  insure  their  safety. 

4.  Having  grounds  of  complaint  against  both  Companies,  he 
resolved  to  lay  them  before  the  King.  As  his  presence  was 
necessary  at  Quebec,  he  chose  for  this  important  mission  Father 
La  Baillif,  a  RecoUet  who  had  come  out  in  1G20.  This  Father 
was  well  suited  for  this  delicate  negotiation,  on  account  of  his 
high  birth,  personal  qualities,  and  influence  with  Louis  XIII. 
Amongst  other  favors,  he  obtained  of  the  State  Council  a  decree 
which  united  the  two  Companies  into  one,  and  granted  the  mono- 
poly of  the  trade  to  the  Montmorency  Company.  In  the  spring 
of  1622,  these  discussions  tenniaated,  and  friendly  relations  were 
re-established  between  tfie  rival  Companies. 

5.  In  the  autumn  of  1621,  Champlain  sent  two  families  back 
to  France,  because,  though  they  had  been  upwards  of  two  years 
in  the  country,  yet  they  had  done  nothing  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands.  Whilst  he  thus  dismissed  those  who,  by  their  idlo- 
uess  or  disorderly  conduct,  mip-ht  bo  a  burden  to  the  colony,  ho 
took  care  to  protect  the  interest!?  of  the  others  by  nice  regulations. 
For  this  purpose,  he  published  a  proclamation  on  the  12th  of 
September,  1621,  calculated  to  keep  in  due  respect  those  who 
might  be  tempted  to  infringe  good  order. 

6.  During  the  winter  of  1621-22,  Champlain  formed  new  al- 
liances with  some  Indian  tribes.  When  this  news  reached  the 
Iroquois,  they  at  once  took  the  field.   Some  attacked  the  French 

2.  Name  some  of  the  principal  obllgationa  of  the  Roaen  Comrnny.— 3. 
Did  tlio  disHgreement  of  the  two  Companies  last  long!-— 4.  What  did 
Champlain  do,  having  gronnda  of  complaint  against  both  Companies  f— 5. 
What  measure  did  he  take  in  the  autumn  of  16'il  t— 6.  What  did  he  do 
iu  tiie  winter  of  1021-227  What  did  the  Iroquois  do  on  bearing  thial 
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at  the  St.  Lonis  Rapids,  whilst  others  proceeded  to  Quehec,  and 
attacked  the  establishment  of  the  Recollets  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Charles  where  a  small  fort  had  been  erected.  These  were 
repidsed  with  the  loss  of  seven  or  eight  men,  by  a  handfal  of 
Frenchmen  assisted  by  some  of  the  allied  Indians. 

7.  tn  1623,  Father  Nicholas  Viel,  and  Brother  Gabriel  Sagard, 
^'he  earliest  historian  of  the  Huron  missions,  arrived  at  Quebec. 
They  were  both  sent  out  to  the  Hurons,  under  the  guidance  of 
Father  Le  Caron. 

8.  The  year  1624  is  rendered  memorable  in  the  history  of  Can- 
ada by  a  religious  ceremony,  which  took  place  in  fulfilment  of 
a  vow  made  in  honor  of  St.  Joseph,  who,  on  this  occasion,  was 
chosen  the  first  Patron  of  the  country. 

9.  As  the  Company  became  ever  more  neglectful  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  colony — leaving  it  badly  provisioned  and  but  little 
protected  against  the  incursions  of  its  enemies— Champlain  de- 
termined to  bring  his  wife  back  to  France.  He  left  Quebec  on 
the  15th  of  August,  1624,  after  urgently  recommending  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  Fort  St.  Louis  and  the  buildings 
necessary  for  the  proper  housing  of  the  inhabitants.  He  left  the 
command  to  Emery  de  Caen,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  colony. 

10.  0e  Tentadonr.— Wearied  with  the  continued  dis- 
sensions of  the  two  branches  of  the  Company,  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
morency gave  up  his  Viceroyalty  to  Henry  de  Levis,  Duke  of 
Ventadour,  his  nephew,  who  had  withdrawn  from  Court,  and  had 
received  holy  Orders.  He  undertook  the  administration  of  Now 
France  solely  with  the  view  to  promoting  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians.  He  accordingly  welcomed  the  project  of  sending  Jesuits 
to  help  the  Recollets,  who  had  been  the  first  to  oSer  the  proposal. 

11.  The  first  Jesuits  who  came  to  Canada  were  Fathers 
Charles  Lalemant,  John  dt  Brebeuf,  Edmond  Masse,  and  two 
lay  brothers.  These  pioneers,  accompanied  by  the  RecoUet 
Father,  Joseph  de  la  Roche-Daillon,  arrived  at  Quebec  in  1625. 
They  Soon  perceived  however  that  some  ill-minded  persons  had 
excited  strong  prejudices  against  them.  De  Caen  strove  to  in- 
duce them  to  go  back  to  France,  but.  to  prevent  this,  the  Re- 
collets generously  offered  them  hospitality  until  they  should  have 
erected  buildings  for  themselves. 

12.  When  CTiamplain,  who  was  detained  in  France  by  family 
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and  coloiilal  afEsdrs^  l^card  that  De  Oacn  carried  his  vexatious 
policy  towards  the  Catholics,  so  far  as  to  compel  them  to  assist- 
at  the  Hugaenot  service,  he  complained  to  the  King.  De  Caen 
was  in  cotisoqaonce  recalled,  and  De  la  Baldo,  appointed  in  his 
place. 

13.  When  Champlain  retmacd  to  Quebec,  in  1C26,  he  found 
the  works  of  the  colony  in  the  3ame  condition  as  he  had  Icfb 
them  two  years  before.  He  gave  immediate  orders  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  magazine ;  and,  as  the  fort  was  too  small  to  x^- 
ceive  the  inhabitants  in  cose  of  an  attack,  ho  determined  not- ' 
withstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Company,  to  demolish  it,  and 
to  construct  m  its  place  a  inoro  spacious  one. 

14.  Louis  XIII.  and  his'  minister,  Cardinal  do  _»ichelicu, 
having  been  apprised  of  the  negligence  of  the  Company  to  fulfil 
^its  cngagemenx^  resolved  to  supersede  it  by  another  that,  would 
'lay  ^0  foundation  of  a  French  Catholic  Colony,  agreeably  to  tho 
intentions  of  Francis  I.  This  plan  was  carried  out  on  the  29th 
of  April  1027,  when  tho  new  Company  of  the  One  Hundred  As- 
socigftes  was  formed.  Its  principal  members  were  :  Cardinal  do 
Bichclieu,  Marshal  d'Effiat,  Do  Eoo^uemont,  Do  Champlain,  and 
Commanaer  Basilly. 

15.  Among  other  articles,  it  was  stipulated  that  tho  Company 
shorid  annudjy  send  out  from  200  to  300  men^to  New  Franco, 
so  that  at  tho  end  o^  fifteen  years  the  colony  might  number  4000 
French  Catholics.  They  further  engaged  themselves  to  house 
and  maintain  tho  colomsts  during  three  years,  to  givo  them 
cleared  lands  and  supply  them  with  various  seeds  for  the  first 
crop,  and  finally,  to  provide  for  tho  missionaries  during  fifteen 
years. 

16.  The  King  gave  tho  Company  the  grant  of  Canada  and 
Florida  tc^ether  with  their  dependencies,  reserving  to  himself 
sovere^  homage  with  the  presentation,  at  each  succession  of  king, 
of  a  gold'  crown  weighing  eight  marcs,  and  tho  nomination  of  tho 
higher  functionaries  of  the  Supremo  Court.  Ho  authorised  them 
to  manu&cture  fire-arms,  to  fortify  tho  most  important  places, 
and  to  distribute  tho  lands  as  they  thought  best.  He  also  granted 
t!iem  tho  monopoly,  not  only  of  tho  fur  trade,  but  also  of  every 
kind  of  commerce  by  land  or  sea,  with  tho  exception  of  tho  cod 
and  whale  fisheries,  which  were  to  bo  frco  to  all  Frenchmen.   ^ 

17.  Soon  after  tho  fonpation  of  this  Company,  which  promised 

13.  In  wlmt  coudition  did  Champlain  find  tho  colony  on  his  return  to 
Quebec  ?  What  did  ho  do  then  1—14.  What  did  Louia  XlII  and  Cardinal 
do  Richelieu  resolve  1  When  was  the  Company  of  tho  Ono^Iuudred  Asao- 
ciatea  formed  % — 15.  To  what  was  the  new  Company  bound  ?— 16.  What 
did  the  Kinir  rnmt  tho  Company  1—17.  What  happened  Boon  utter  tho 
formation  oi  tbia  Company  t  Wnal  was  tho  result  of  thia  war  % 
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fio  fairly  Tur  tlio  future  of  tlio  colony,  war  broko  out  between 
iPrance  and  England.  An  English  neet  \tl  eighteen  sail  was  at 
onco  sent  out  to  Canada  under  tho  command  of  David  Kortk,  a 
French  Calvinist.  It  is  quite  certain  that  David  Kertk  an*^^  his 
two  brothers,  J'Ouis  an-*.  Thomas,  as  well  as  the  other  leaders  of 
tho  expedition,  wore  French  malcontents,  who  sold  themselves 
into  tho  English  service  in  order  to  fight  against  their  own 
country. 

18.  'lertk  captured  Port  Royal  and  Tadoussac,  after  which 
bo  sent  a  messenger  to  Quebec,  July  10th,  1628,  demanding  tho 
eurrender  of  tho  place.  Champlain's  reply  was  toned  with  dig- 
nity and  firmness.  "  As  wo  biavo  yec,"  said  ho,  "  some  provi- 
sions of  grain,  Indian  com,  peaso  and  beans,  without  enumerating 
the  produce  of  tho  country,  with  which  our  soldiers  aro  as  well 
satisfied  as  if  they  had  the  best  flour  of  tho  world ;  and,  knowing 
well  that  to  give  up  tho  fort  in  our  present  condition,  would 
render  us  unworthy  of  ever  appearing  in  tho  presenco  of  our 
King,. ...  I  feel  persuaded  that  you  -mU  vaaro  highly  prize  our 
courage  in  resolutely  awaiting  tho  approach  of  your  forces,  than 
if  wo  cowardly  abandoned  a  place  which  is  so  dear  to  us.  without 
first  seeing  the  cflfect  of  your  guns,  approaches.  - .  -  We  shaU 
await  your  arrival  from  hour  to  hour,  to  foil,  if  wo  can,  your 
pretensions  to  this  place."  Tho  eflfect  of  this  noble  refiissJ.  was, 
to  induce  the  enemy  to  abandon  for  tbo  present  their  scheme  of 
dislod^ng  the  French.  Had  they,  however,  at  that  moment 
attacked  Quebec,  it  must  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  them,  as 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  no  more  than  50  lbs.  of 
powder  left  to  defend  the  fort. 

19.  Kertk  now  went  oat  in  search  of  tho  little  fleet  which  tho 
.Company  had  laden  with  supplies  for  Quebec.  Do  Roquemont 
X)flE'ered  a  vigorous  resistance  during  six  hours,  but  was  finally 
.obliged  to  strike  his  colors.  This  loss  was  productive  of  very 
,  disastrous  cfiTects  in  the  colony. 

20.  lu  1629,  an  English  squadron  under  the  Kertk  brothers, 
:  anchored  before  Quebec.    Champlaia  having  received  no  succor 
,from  France  was  compelled  to  surrender.    When  he  first  heard 
.  of  tho  approacU  of  the  enemy,  ho  summoned  together  the  prin- 
cipal colonists,  to  dcliberpte  as  to  what  should  do  done.    The 
council  agreed  that,  as  they  were  unable  to  defend  themselves 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  they  should  capitulate  at  onco, 
hoping  thereby  to  obtain  more  favorable  terms.    In  this  they 
were  not  disappointed.  Tho  mhabitants  were  permitted  to  leave 

18.  What  wfte  tho  first  placo  cantnrcd  by  Kertk  1  What  did  ho  after- 
•warda  do  ? — 19.  What  was  tho  rofliilt  of  this  refiwitl  ?— 20.  What  happened 
in  16291 
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with  their  clothes,  their  anna,  and  the  furs  belon^ng  to  them. 
The  soldiers  also  were  allowed  to  tako  their  clothes  and  a  heaver 
wrapper,  and  the  Fathers,  their  cassocks  and  books.  All  wore 
to  take  passage  for  England,  and   aenco  for  France. 

21.  On  the  20th  ofJuly,  tho  day  following  tho  capitulation, 
Louis  Kertk  took  possession  of  tho  place.  He  treated  Cham- 
plain  with  much  consideration,  and  offered  protection  and  fuU 
liberty  to  a  few  French  families  in  caso  they  should  consent  to 
remain  in  tho  country.  Louis  Kertk,  who  was  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  Ti^as  of  a  kind  and  affable  disposition.  Champlain  and  the 
Jesuits  sailed  with  Thomas  Kertk  for  Tadoussac,  where  they 
preferred  to  await  tho  departure  of  tho  fleet  for  Europe.  David 
Kertk  received  Champlain  with  marked  distinction. 

22.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  Oct.  20th,  1629,  Champlain 
heard  that  peace  had  been  concluded  with  England  two  months 
previous  to  tho  fall  of  Quebec.  Ho  proceeded  to  tho  French  am- 
bassador, to  whom  ho  presented  a  memorial  of  what  had  taken 
place,  together  with  the  original  of  tho  capitulation  of  Quebec. 
But,  two  years  had  to  elapso'  before./ihe  final  settlement  of  the 
difl&eultv. 


j:;:/     chapter  m. 

PronUihe  restitution  of  Canada  and  Acadia  to  France,  1632,  to 
tJie  formation  of  the  Montreal  Company/,  1640. 

l.*3,  Canada  restored  to  France. — 4.  Champlain  appointed  Governor. -v 

4.  Three  liivers. — 5.. 7.   College  of  tho  Jesuits. — 8.-9.  Peath  of 

,  Champlain.~10..1l.  DoMontraaffny.— 12..13.  Sillery.— 14..15.  The 

Hotel-Dieu,  the  Ursulines.— -16.  The   Iroquola  attack  tho  Hurona 

and  Algonqnina. 

1.  Shortly  after  Champlain's  arrival  at  Paris,  in  1629,  the 
French  Government  despatched  an  envoy  to  England,  to  demand 
the  restitution  of  Canada  and  Acadia.  This  led  to  a  treaty  be- 
tween tho  two  countries  which  was  concluded  on  tho  29th  of 
March,  1632,  at  St.  Crcrmain-en-Layo,  and  by  wliich  tho  King 
of  England  restored  to  tho  French  Crown  alL  the  places  occupied 
by  the  English  in  New  Franco. 

2.  Tho  Company  being  reinstated  in  all  their  rights,  thought 
of  sending  out  Champlain  to  tako  possession  *of  the  country  ; 

21.  What  was  done  on  tho  20th  of  July?— 22.  What  did  Champlain 
hear  on  ai-riviug  in  Eughind  ?  Whither  did  ho  go?  J.  What  waa  done 
by  tho  Trench  government,  shortly  after  Champlain's  arrival  at  Paris  ? 
What  waa  tho  result  ? — 2.  Whom  tfid  tho  Company  sent  to  retake  possea- 
eion  of  Canada  ? 
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but,  as  tliey  had  noUher  Ainds  nor  vessels,  they  entrusted  the 
Commission  to  Qsilhiume  de  Caen,  a  man  equally  remarkable 
for  his  wealth  and  moderation.  Moreover,  he  had  greatly  suf- 
fered by  the  capture  of  Quebec,  it  was  but  just  to  afford  him 
this  opportunity  to  repair  his  losses.  Accordingly,  the  King 
granted  him  tne  tnjpyment  of  the  revenue  of  the  country  for  one 
year,  after  which  Champlain  was  to  resume  his  former  office. 
De  Caen  was  thus  Invested  with  t^  comr  '  id  uot  only  of  the 
fleet,  but  '*so  of  the  colony. 

3.  Quebec  wais  restored  to  the  Fi  •';  aft  •  a  lapse  of  nearly 
three  years,  on  the  13th  of  July,  163*2  PI v  -encb  inhabitants, 
who  had  remained,  welcomed  the  day  o.  .neir  (J  i  "trance  from  a 
foreign  yoke,  and  burst  out  into  acclamations  oi  ji.y  when  they 
saw  the  white  flag  once  more  floating  over  their  rude  settlement. 
From  the  time  of  Chaimplain's  departure,  they  had  been  depriv- 
e4  of  all  spiritual  suceor,  and  had  even  been  ill  treated  hy  those 
of  their  Protestant  countrymen  who  had  entered  the  Eugtish 
service. 

4.  De  Cliampllaln* — Fully  appreciating  the  zeal  and  expe- 
rience of  Champlain,  the  Company  again  entrusted  to  him  the 
government  of  New  France,  with  ampler  powers  than  before. 
Re  sailed  from  Dieppe  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1633,  with  up- 
wards of  200  persons  including  the  sailors.  Among  the  pas- 
sengers, were  Fathers  De  Brebeuf  and  Masse.  Champlain  was 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  colonists,  who  all  knew  and  admired 
his  untiring  zeal  and  noble  character. 

5.  To  prevent  the  western  Indians  from  trafficking  with  the 
English,  Champlain  estiiiblished  a  trading  post  at  Richelieu. 
This  was  on  an  islet  a  little  above  the  rapids  of  the  same  name, 
and  midway  between  Montreal  and  Three  Eivers,  at  which 
latter  place,  he  sent  La  Violette  to  establish  a  second  (jading 
post,  in  1634. 

6.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1635,  that  the  Jesuits 
founded  their  college  at  Quebec.  Father  Charlevoix  remarks, 
that  in  less  than  fifteen  years  after  the  restitution  of  Canada, 
there  were  fifteen  Jesuits  in  the  country.  These  missionaries 
every  where  distinguished  themselves  by  their  learning,  piety, 
and  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 

7.  The  founding  of  a  collegiate  institution  at  Qaobec,  induced 
several  distinguished  French  families  to  emigrate  to  Canada, 

3.  When  wae  Quebec  restored  to  the  French  ?— 4.  What  did  the  Com- 
pany do.  appreciating  the  zeal  of  Champlain?  When  did  heaail  for  Quebec  f 
— 5.  What  waa  done  to  prevent  the  western  Indians  from  trafflckintf  with 
the  English  ?  What  did  Champlain  do  the  folilowing  year  1—6.  What 
favor  was  granted  the  colony,  m  1635?— 7.  What  was  the  effect  produced 
by  the  erection  of  a  college  t 
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vrhere  their  children  coixld  receive  a  Christian  education,  and  be 
instructed  in  all  the  branches  necessary  to  their  state.  Even  the 
Indians,  spurred  with  a  similar  desire,  came  from  distant  re- 
gions  to  settle  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec. 

8.  But  a  deplorable  event,  now  threw  the  colonists  into  mourn- 
ing :  the  death  of  Champlain.  This  great  man,  who  had  braved 
BO  many  dangers,  and  endured  so  many  privations,  yielded  at  last 
to  the  effects  of  paralysis,  which,  after  two  and  a  half  years'  suf- 
fering, led  him  to  the  grave.  He  died  on  Christmas  day,  1635, 
after  having  received  tne  last  rites  of  the  Church. 

9.  Champlain  was  regretted  by  all,  for  he  had  won  nnivorsal 
respect  and  admiratiou.  The  most  conspicuous  traits  of  his 
character  were :  his  activity,  constancy  in  enterprise,  firmness  and 
courage  in  the  midst  of  danger,  disinterested  devotedness  to  the 
interests  of  his  country,  a  tender  and  compassionate  heart,  and  a 
great  stock  of  honor  and  charity.  These  qualities  were  enhanced 
by  his  truly  Christian  spirit,  and  ardent  zeal  for  ^ligion  and  the 
service  of  God.  * 

10.  De  Montmagny. — The  successor  of  Champlain  was 
De  Montmagny,  a  Itnight  of  Malta,  who  united  in  his  person  a 
genuine  piety  with  a  rare  zeal  and  firmness.    He  landed  at 

"  Quebec  on  the  11th  of  June,  1636,  and  was  most  welcomed  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  proceeded  to  the  Church  whore  a  Te  Deum 
was  sung  in  testimony  of  their  joy  and  gratitude.  De  Chateau- 
fort  had  been  appointed  to  administer  the  affairs  of  ths  colony 
ad  interim. 

11.  In  the  beginning  of  16.36,  the  Iroquois  attacked  the  Hu- 
rons,  but  wire  defeated  by  the  lattei*,  being  assisted  by  a  few 
Frenchmen.  ■ 

12.  To  protect  the  Indians  who  had  embraced  the  Christian 
Religion,  as  well  as  those  who  were  preparing  to  do  so,  from  the 
insuRs  of  the  Iroquois  and  the  rigors  of  the  winter,  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Sillery  near  Quebeo  was  founded.  The  promoter  of  this 
national  and  religious  undertaking  was  the  illustrious  Knight- 
Commander  of  Malta,  Noel  Brulart  de  Sillery,  an  ex-minister  of 
State,  who,  having  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  life,  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  works  of  benevolence. 

13.  The  dwellings  of  Sillery  were  at  first  tenanted  by  twelve 
large  Christian  families,  and  these  were  soon  after  imitated  by 
many  others.     These  Indians  gradually  adopted  the  manners  and 

8.  What  event  produced  mournine  into  the  colony  ?— 9.  What  reputa- 
tion did  Champlain  leave  behind?— 10.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Clmm- 
plain  t  When  did  De  Montmagny  arrive  at  Quebec  t— 11.  What  was  done 
by  the  Iroquois  in  the  beginning  of  16361— 12.  What  was  done  to  pro- 
tect the  Indians  who  had  embraced  the  Christian  Religion  ?— 13.  By 
whom  were  the  dwellings  of  Sillerv  at  first  teuauted  I  What  did  thesa 
ludians  gradually  adopt  1  ^^.i 
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customs  most  in  hanroiiy  Avith  llio  mild  spirit  of  Christianity. 
The  proximity  of  Quebec  exerted  a  favorable  rather  than  a  pre- 
judicial influenco  over  them  j  for,.  *ho  inhabitants  of  tlus  newly 
fc  anded  town,  leading  in  general  a  regular  kfe,  could  but  inspire 
tho  neophytes  of  Sillcry  with  respect  and  esteem  for  their  religion. 

14.  About  this  time,  tlio  Jesuits  turned  their  attention  towards 
founding  in  Quebec  a  hospital  to  uurso  tho  sick,  and  a  school 
for  tho  education  of  tho  girls.  In  theso  imdertakings,  they  were 
greatly  iissisted  by  Madamo  d'Aiguilloii  who  founded  tho  Ilotel- 
Dieu,  and  Madamo  do  la  Pcltrio,  who  devoted  herself  and  her 
resources  to  tho  establishment  of  tho  Ursulines. 

15.  Six  religious  ladies  camo  from  Franco  to  take  tho  du'cction 
of  theso  two  institutions  :  tlirco  Augu-stinian  Nuns,  also  called 
Hospitallers,  for  tho  Hotcl-Dieu ;  and  three  Ursulines,  who  were 
accompanied  by  Madamo  do  la  Pcltrie,  for  tho  school.  They 
embarked  at  Dieppe,  on  tho  4th  of  May,  1639,  and  landed  at 
Quebec  on  tho  1st  of  August.  They  wero  received  in  tho  midst 
of  extraordinary  domonstrritions  of  joy ;  tho  governor  was  at  tho 
head  of  tho  troops,  and  salvos  of  artillery  wero  fired.  They  wero 
conducted  to  tho  Church,  ■vvhcro  a  TeDcum  was  sung  in  thanks- 
giving for  their  safe  arrival. 

IG.  In  1640,  tho  Iroquois  suddenly  assailed  a  distant  tribe  of 
Indians,  and  massacred  a  largo  nmnber  of  them.  They  were  so 
exasperated  against  tho  Ilurons  and  Algonquins,  that  they  made 
propo."al^  of  pcaco  to  tho  French  on  tho  solo  condition  that  tho 
allies  should  bo  excluded.  Whilst  a  council  was  being  held  at 
Three  Eivors  for  this  purpose,  tho  Iroquois  suddenly  interrupted 
it,  to  go  andj)luftder  several  Huron  and  Algonquin  canoes  which 
had  just  arrived  laden  with  furs.  Such  an  act  showed  what 
little  trust  could  bo  placed  in  their  words  j  and,  accordingly,  ne- 
gociations  were  at  once  broken  off.  Tho  colony  was  on  tho  ovo 
of  its  desltuction ;  nothing  but  prompt  and  powerful  aid  could 
save  it.  Yet  in  this  emergency,  the  Company  refused,  and  tho 
King  was  imablo  to  send  tho  required  succor.  Providence,  ever 
watchful  cr  "h:  the  interests  of  tho  colony,  intervened  and  averted 
tho  impending  danger. 

14.  To  what  di  ■".  tho  Jesuits  turn  their  attention  about  thia  time  ?  By 
whom  were  they  fjreatly  assisted  in  their  project?— 15.  To  whomwaa 
ccnfided  tlio  direction  of  these  two  iustitutiona  ?  When  and  how  were 
they  received  at  Quebec  ?— -IC,  What  waa  done  by  the  L-o(iuoia  in  1640? 
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DB   MONTMAQNY. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
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From  the  Formation  of  the  Montreal  Company,  1C40,  to  the 
Adminiktration  of  De  Lauzon,  1650. 

1.  The  Montreal  Company.— 2.  Do  Maiuonueuvo.— 3.  VilleMarie,  or 
Montreal.— 4.  Fort  Richelien.— 5.  Fj>therg  Jogues  and  Bressaui 
taken  by  the  Iroquoia.— 6.  Peace  of  Three  Rivers — 7.  Treaty  be- 
tween the  Company  of  the  One  Hundred  Associates  and  the  colo- 
nists.—8.  Father  Jogues  put  to  death  by  the  Iroquois ;  death  of 
Fathers  Masse  and  De  Nou8.— 9.  The  Iroquoia  resume  hostilities.— 
10,  D'Ailleboust— Quail  ties  of  DeMontmagny.— 11.  Colonial  Coun- 
cil.— 12.   Destruction  of  the   village   of  St.  Joseph;   martyrdom 

,;,   of  Father  Daniel.— 13.  Destruction  of  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Louis  ; 
maityrdom  of  Father  De  Brebeuf  and  Lalemant.— 14.  Dispersion  of 
the  Hurons.— 15..16.  The  village  of  St.  John  burned;  death  of 
Fut^crci  Qrauicr  and  Cbabaael 
#*-  -^'^^  *•■■.■ 

1.  The  Mlontrcal  Company — lu  1640,  several  per- 
sons, both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  formed  themselves  into  an  as- 
sociation under  the  name  of  the  Montreal  Company,  for  the^ 
maintenance  and  propagation  of  the  Catholic  Faitli  in  Canada. 
The  first  project  of  the  Society  was  to  found  in  the  Island  of 
Montreal  a  strongly  fortified  French  village,  in  which  the  indi- 
gent should  be  received  and  enabled  to  subsist  by  their  own 
labor.  But  to  insure  the  success  of  tills  enterprise,  a  man  of 
ability  was  required  ;  and  the  Company  found  such  a  man  in  the 
person  of  De  Maisonneuve,  a  nobleman  of  Champagne,  and  one 
uf  tho  associates. 

2.  De  Maisonneuve  arrived  at  Quebec  in  September,  1641, 
with  several  French  families.  As  the  season  was  rather  ad- 
vanced, he  delayed  the  execution  of  his  project  until  the  follow- 
ing spring.  He  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  the  future 
colony  by  the  Montreal  Company,  in  virtue  of  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  King. 

3.  In  the  spring  of  1642,  De  Maisonneuve  sailed  for  the  Island 
■of  Montreal,  whiclx  he  reached  on  the  17th  of  May.  The  little 
colony  landed  at  the  place  since  called  Pointe-Callieres,  in  pres^ 
ence  of  De  Monti aagny  and  the  Rector  of  the  Jesuits,  who  cele- 
brated Mass  on  the  spot.  The  whole  Island  was  then  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin.   New  colonists 
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1.  What  association  was  formed  in  lli40?— 2.  To  whom  was  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  new  colony  eiitruated  »— 3.  What  did  De  Maisonneuve  do 
in  tho  sprjua;  of  1G12  }  Wuut  name  wua  given  to  the  new  town  1 
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tttlveJ  shortly  a/lcr,  and  others  again  in  the  foUowine  year. 
Tho  villago  was  surrounded  with  a  palisaae,  and  called  Yille- 
Mario. 

4.  To  provont  tho  inroads  of  tho  Iroquois,  the  Qovemor-Gen- 
cral  ordered  Fort  Richelieu  to  bo  erected  at  tho  mouth  of  the 
Sorcl  Kiver.  This  work  was  rapidly  carried  on  notwithstand- 
ing tho  molestations  of  tho  Iroquois,  who,  on  ono  occasion, 
handed  together  to  tho  number  of  700  and  attacked  tho  work- 
men, but  were  driven  back  with  heavy  loss. 

Tho  Iroquois  were  encouraged  in  their  predatory  excursions 
by  tho  Dutch,  settled  at  Manhattan  (New  York),  who  were  sup- 
plying them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  buying  from  them 
the  furs  which  they  had.taken  away  from  the  allies  ofthe  French. 

5.  It  was  not  long  before  tho  Iroquois  received  intelligenee  of 
tho  Bottlement  at  Ville-Maric.  Instigated  by  some  pei^dious 
Hurons,  they  set  out  to  attack  it.  In  the  a&ay  which  ensued, 
throe  Frenchmen  were  killed  and  three  others  taken  prisoners  ; 
but  Do  Maisonneuvo  slew  with  his  own  hand  the  enenav's  chief. 

About  this  time,  these  savages  burned  down  several  Huron 
villages  and  butchc:ted  the  inbabitants.  Fathers  Jogues  and 
Bressani  fell  into  their  hands  and  were  most  orueUy.treated. 

6.  Shortly  after  this  sad  event,  De  Champflour,  Governor  of 
Three  Rivers,  despatched  a  messenger  to  De  Maisomieave,  to 
inform  him  that  tho  Hurons  had  just  brought  in  three  Iroqnois 
prisoners.  Profiting  of  the  circumstance,  De  Maisonnenve  pro- 
ceeded to  Three  Rivers,  and  there  invited  the  HuronS;  Iroquois 
and  Algonquins  to  a  general  assembly  for  thepnrpose  of  putting 
an  end  to  hostilities.  His  proposals  were  accepted  and  peace 
concluded.  In  tho  ensuing  winter,  the  Iroquois,  the  Hurons, 
and  AJgonquins  hunted  together  as  though  they  all  belonged  to 
tho  same  tribe.  Tho  missionaries  profited  of  this  moment  of 
tranquillity)  to  labor  with  new  ardor  for  tho  conversion  of  the 
Indians  ;  but  unfortunately,  peace  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long 
duration. 

7.  The  differences  that  had  arisen  between  the  Company  of 
tho  One  Hundred  Associates  and  the  colonists,  were  finally  set- 
tled by  a  treaty,  which  received  the  royal  sanction  in  1645.  The 
Company  agreed  to  abandon  their  claims  to  the  monopoly  of  the 

4.  What  nieaeurcs  did  the  Governor  take  to  prevent  tho  iucnreions  of 
the  Iroquois  1  By  whom  were  the  Iroquois  aided  in  their  agreseive  expe- 
ditionH  f— 5,  What  did  the  Iroquoia  when  informed  of  the  establishment 
of  Villc-Mariel  What  happened  to  Fathers  Jogues  and  Bressanil  How 
wero  the  Huron  villages  treated  by  the  Iroquois  1—6.  Who  was  De 
Champflour  and  what  news  did  he  send  De  Montmagny  f  What  was  the 
resuk  of  the  asaemblv  1—7.  How  wero  the  difflcnlties  between  the  Com* 
pany  of  the  One  Huiidred  issociatee  and  the  coloaiata  settled  1 
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fin  trade  on  condition :  1.  That  the  colonists  "vrould  provide  for 
the  clergy  and  public  officers  including  the  Governor,  and  defray 
all  the  expenses  of  the  administration.  2.  That  they  would 
fulfil  all  the  obligations  contracted  by  the  association  towards 
the  members  of  religious  congregations,  and  would  bring  out  at 
least  twenty  persons  every  year  from  France.  3.  That  they 
would  annually  pay  1000  pounds  tiFoight  of  assorted  beaver 
sliins.  - 

8.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1G46,  as  Father  Jogues  entered  a 
Huron  wigw.am,  an  Iroquois,  who  had  r  oncealed  himself  within, 
dealt  him  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  felled  him  to  the  ground. 
A  young  Frenchman,  named  Lalande,  who  accompanied  the  Jes- 
uit missionary,  shared  the  same  fate.  This  loss  was  all  the 
inoro  deeply  felt,  as  the  colony  had  lost  in  the  preceding  year 
Fatliers  Masse  and  Do  Nou8.  The  former  died  at  Sillery ;  the 
latter  was  found  frozen  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  few  miles  from 
Fort  Richelieu. 

9.  In  1647,  the  Iroquois  again  took  the  field.  They  burned 
down  Fort  Richelieu,  which  the  French  had  abandoned  the 
j)receding  year,  and  hastened  to  surprise  the  Algonquins  who, 
relying  on  the  treaty  of  peace,  had  left  Three  Rivers  and  gouo 
a  hunting. 

10.  D'Atlleboust — In  the  month  of  August,  1648,  Louis 
D'Ailleboust,  the  commander  at  Three  Rivers,  succeeded  De 
Montmagny.  The  now  Governor  was  a  most  upright  man, 
equally  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  promoting  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  interests  of  tho  colony.  He  had  held  the  command  in 
the  Island  of  Montreal,  while  De  Maisonneuve  was  absent  in 
France.  De  Montmagny  was  gifted  with  an  energy  that  never 
failpd  in  the  midst  of  tho  difficulties  that  thickened  round  his 
})ath.  "  He  was  deeply  regretted  by  the  colony, "  says  Father 
Lalemant,  "  and  ho  left  behind  him  an  enduring  reputation  for 
wisdom  and  prudence. " 

11.  D'Ailleboust  brought  ■with  him  a  royal  edict  of  the  5th 
of  March,  1648,  which  provided  :  1.  That  in  future,  the  Govern- 
or-General's term  of  office  shot  M  bo  extended  to  three  years 
only.  2.  That  a  Council  shouk  be  formed,  consisting  of  the 
Governor  of  the  colony,  the  Rector  of  the  Jesuits  (until  a  Bishop 
sliould  be  appointed),  the  last  Goveraor,  and  two  colonists 
elected  for  three  years  by  tho  members  of  the  Council  and  by  the 
syndics  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers. 

8.  Kelato  the  circumstancea  attending  the  death  of  Father  Jogaea.— 9. 
"What  did  the  Iroquoia  do  in  IGIZ 1—10.  Who  auccoodod  De  Montmagny  I 
—11.  What  did  D^AillebouBt  bring  with  him  f  State  the  priuciptU  articles 
»f  tho  royal  edict. 
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12.  On  the  4th  of  Jul  v,  1648,  tho  Iroquois  suddouly  fell  upon 
the  Huron  viUago  of  St.  Joseph,  consisting  of  400  families,  and 
either  butchtred  or  can '3d  oflf  700  of  tho  inhabitants.  During 
tho  massacre  of  his  dear  neophytes.  Father  Daniel  baptized  a 

treat  number  of  catechumens  by  aspersion ;  and  hardly  had  he 
ulshed  the  touching  ceremony,  when  ho  himself  was  slain  and 
his  body  cast  iuto  the  flames. 

13.  On  tho  16th  of  March,  1640,  these  blood-thirsty  Indians, 
niumberjpg  nearly  one  thousand,  r^rmed  for  the  most  part  with 
arquebuses  supplied  by  tho  Dutch,  made  a  descent  upon  the 
flourishing  littlo  village  of  St.  Ignatius;  and,  without  losing  more 
than  ten  men,  either  killed  or  took  prisoners  all  tho  Huron  inha- 
bitants, after  wliich,  they  attacked  and  burned  tho  village  of 
St.  liouis.  WliileCOO  Huroas  sought  to  save  themselves  by  flight, 
Fathers  De  Brebouf  and  Lalemant  bravely  remained  behind  to 
baptize  or  absolve  those  who  remained  in  the  viQage.  They 
were  both  taken  by  tlio  enemy  and  most  horribly  tortured  to 
death.  i:....;5u.^;   ,:<^---.  ."  ,'..:i"^vr, -rv-^v^ 

The  hatred  these  barbarians  manifested  towards  th^  mission- 
aries, was  ultimately  directed  against  their  rchgion.  Hcaiing 
these  two  Fathcra  pronounce  tho  holy  Namo  of  Jesus  in  the 
midst  of  their  tortures,  they  ■wdshcd  to  prevent  them  from  thus 
invoking  Him  for  whom  they  were  suffering,  and  for  this  fell 
purpose,  they  several  tunes  put  red-hot  coals  into  the  moutha  of 
these  heroic  martyrs.  Father  De  Brebouf  expired  on  tho  16th  of 
March,  1649,  and  Farther  Lalemant,  on  the  following  day. 

14.  On  hearing  of  these  repeated  disasters,  tho  Hurons  of 
fifteen  "villages  resolved  to  set  tiro  to  their  wigwarns,  and  to  seek 
tho  protection  of  other  tribes,  or  to  betake  themselves  to  tho 
forests. 

The  Jesuits  i  \  charge  of  this  mission  abandoned  their  resi- 
deuco  of  St.  Mary,  tc>  follow  three  hundred  Huron  families  who 
took  refuge  iuto  tho  Island  of  St.  Joseph. 

15.  On  the  7th  De.?ombor,  1649,  all  tho  inhabitants  of  St. 
John's  village,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  fugitive  Hurons, 
were  either  massacred  or  taken  prisoners.  Father  Gamier  was 
slain  in  the  midst  of  his  neophytes  wliilo  exercising  his  holy 
ministry.  Father  Chabanol  died  about  this  time,  Mled,  it  is 
said,  by  an  apostate  Huron. 

12.  What  did  tho  Iroquois  on  tho  4th  of  July  1618?  What  did  Father 
Daniel  do  in  this  trying  circuDistiinco  f— 13.  What  was  the  fate  of  tho 
village  of  S^.  Ignatius  I  What  was  the  fate  of  Fathera  De  Brebouf  auii 
Lallemant t— 14.  What  deterrairiation  did  the  IliuouHof  fifteen  villag*!* 
take  on  hearing  of  these  i-epeated  disaaters  ?  What  did  the  Jesuiia  of  this 
misfliop  decide  upon,  May  Idth,  1049'/-~15.  What  was  the  faro  of  the 
YiUagoof£it.  John? 
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16.  The  cxicrmhiation  of  the  Hurons,  the  faithful  allies  of  tlie 
French,  sent  a  shrill  of  horror  throughout  the  colony,  and  in- 
spired mnch  anxiety  for  tlie  future. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
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From  the  Administration  of  De  Lauzon,  1G50,  to  the  Formation 

,  of  fhe  Supreme  Council,  I6G3. 

«  -  -. 
1..2. ;  De  Lauzoo,  Qove»nor.— 3.    The  Iroquoia  attack  Montreal  and 

Three  Rivera.— 4.  Death  of  Father  Bateux.— 5.  The  Iroquois  auo 
fotipeace.— 6..7.  The  garriaon  of  Montreal  reinforeed.— 8.  De  Lauzoii 
retWDS  to  France.— 9.  Viscoumt  d'Argenson,  the  new  Governor. — 
10.  The  Snlpiciana  at  Montreal. — ll!.12.  Vigorouaraeasureaof  d'Ar- 
genson.—13.  Arrival  of  Bishop  de  Laval.—ll.  Tlie  Seminary  of 
Montreal  founded. — 15. .16.  Heroism  of  Dollard  and  his  companions. 
17.  Massacres  perpetrated  by  the  Iroquois. — 18. .19.  D'Avaugour.— 
20.  DifTereaces  Uebween  the  Bishop  and  the  Governor.— 21.  BieJiop 
de  Laval  lays  his  complaints  before  the  IjLing. — 22.-23.  Great  eartli- 
qnake 

1.  De  Lauzoii — At  the  end  of  the  year  1650— so  dli?as- 
trous  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Hurons — D'Ailleboust  was  suc- 
ceeded by  De  Lauzou,  who,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  sons, 
arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  14th  of  October,  1G51.  He  found  the 
colony  in  a  weak  state  of  defence,  and  cruelly  harassed  by  its 
enemies,  so  emboldened  as  they  were  by  their  late  success  over 
the  Hurons. 

2.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1G51,  a  nmnerons  baral  of  Iroquoia, 
having  attacked  a  few  Frenchmen  at  St.  Charles  near  Montreal, 
Do  Maisonneuve  at  once  despatched  to  their  assistance  a  small 
force  under  the  command  of  Charles  Le  Moine.  In  the  en- 
gagement that  ensued,  twenty-five  or  thirty  Iroquois  were  slain, 
whilst  the  loss  of  the  colonists  did  not  exceed  ive  who  wore 
slightly  wounded. 

3.  On  the  26th  of  the  following  July,  the  restless  Iroquois 
laid  siege  to  the  hospital  of  Ville-Marie.  Major  Lambert  Clossc, 
the  commanding  ofiicer,  with  16  men,  bravely  defended  it  from  six 
in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening  against  200  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  finally  compelled  to  abandon  their  undertaking. 

16.  What  sensation  was  felt  throughout  the  colony  at  the  news  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Hurons  t 

I.  By  whom  was  D'Aillehoust  Bucceeded  t--2.  What  did  a  nnmerona 
hand  of  Iroquoia  do  on  the  18tTi  of  June,  ICol  t~3.  What  did  they  du  on 
the  36th  of  the  following  Jifly  I 
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4.  iln,  the  year  1652,  tho  colony  sustained  a  great  loss  by  tlie 
death  of  Du  Plessis  Bochart,  Governor  of  Three  Rivers,  who 
was  killed,  together  with  fifteen  others]  of  his  party,  in  an  en- 
gagement with  a  band  of  Iroquois  marauders.  This  was  the  most 
disastrous  encounter  tho  French  had  as  yet  sustained  against  the 
Iroquois. 

About  this  time,  Father  Butoux,  who  was  going  up  the  St» 
Maurice  to  the  mission  of  the  Attiltamegues,  was  massacred  with 
his  guides  by  the  Iroquois.  He  was  tho  seventh  of  his  Orfler 
who  suffered  for  the  Faith  in  Canada. 

5.  Towards  the  end  of  August,  1653,  500  Agniers  surromided 
Three  Rivers  and  kept  the  place  blockaded  for  some  time.  On  the 
6th  of  November,  thoy  made  proposals  fo  peace,  which  were  ac- 
cepted. '  ^ 

6.  De  Maisonncuvo,  who  had  sailed  for  France  in  order  to 
demand  some  reinforcements,  returned  to  Canada  on  the  27th  of 
September,  1653,  with  100  men,  recruited  for  the  most  part  from 
Anjou,  Maine,  Poitou,  and  Brittany.  He  wisely  determined 
upon  bringing  out  only  strong  and  courageous  young  men,  able 
to  bear  arms,  and  skilled  in  some  trade,  either  necessary  or  Wicful 
to  the  colony,  and  above  all,  who  were  sincere  Catholics.  He 
further  required  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  their  character^ 
not  wishing  to  contaminate  the  others  by  vicious  examples,  and 
in  this,  it  is  said,  he  entirely  succeedodc  '■~^^- 

7.  Ville-Marie  now  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  colony.  The 
arrival  of  the  new  recruits  was  the  beginning  of  a  permanent 
settlement.  Previously,  it  had  b6en  merely  a  military  post,  the 
fort  being  the  usual  residence  of  all  its  inhabitants. 

8.  In  tho  summer  of  I'>56,  De  Lauzon  seeing  that  his  ad- 
vanced ago  unfitted  him  >r  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  de- 
termined upon  returning  to  France.  Ho  appointed  his  son,  De 
Lauzon-Charny,  to  administer  the  affairs  until  the  arrival  of  a 
successor.  But  shortly  after,  the  latter  himself  started  to  rejoin 
his  father,  leaving  the  command  ad  interim  to  ex-Governor 
D'Ailleboust.  ■   >'  ■.  tf.3»"^v«    - 

'  9.  D'Arg'enson.-^De  Lauzon's  successor  was  the  Viscount 
d'Argcnson,  who  was  nominated  on  the  20th  of  January,  1657, 
but  did  not  arrive  at  Quebec  before  the  11th  of  July,  1658.  He 
was  received  with  all  the  honors  befitting  his  rank,  by  D'AU'e- 
boiist,  who  then  retired  to  Montreal,  where  he  died  in  1600. 

4.  What  loss  did  the  colonv  sustain  in  16521  What  happened  to  Faiher 
Bnteiix  in  sailing  up  the  St.  Manrico  1 — 5.  What  did  the  Aginers  do  towards 
tlui  end  of  Au);i;uat,  1653?  Did  thev  continue  their  iiggroHinionT — 6.  Whea 
did  De  Maiaounpuve  return  to  Canada? — 7.  Whan  did  Ville-Marie  as* 
Buine  tho  aapoct  of  a  colony  ?— 8.  Wliat  did  De  Lauzon  do  being  now  ad" 
Vftuced  in  ago?— Who  wa»  Do  Lauzon'a  aucccBuor?  ,  .««».f      ^ 
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10.  About  tbis  time,  four  occlesiastics  wcro  sent  over  to.  tbe 
mission  of  Villo-Mario  by  tbo  Vcuerablo  Mr.  Oiler,  founder  of  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpico,  Paris.  Do  Queylus,  their  leader,  was 
icvcsted  by  tbo  Archbishop  of  Roueu  with  tho  powers  of  Vicar- 
(jronoral.  After  liaving  installed  bis  companions  at  Villo-Mario, 
bo  cbosa  tbo  capital  of  the  colony  for  bis  residence.  * 

Before  tbo  departure  of  Do  Qneylus,  tho  Montreal  Company 
bad  ceded  tho  wholo  Island  of  Montreal  to  tho  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpico;  but  tho  grant  was  not  formally  mado  before  JGt)3. 

Tho  colonists  wevo  delighted  to  see  a  learned  and  zealous 
body  taking  charge  of  clearing  and  settling  an  island  which 
till  thou  iiad  failed;  in  point  of  prosperity,  to  answer  tho  general 
expectation. 

11.  Qn  tbe  day  following  bis  arrival,  D'Argenson  heard 
tliat  tho  Iroquois  bad  massacred  some  Algonquins  within  reach 
of  tbognns  of  Quebec.  Putting  himself  immediately  at  tho  bead 
of  tw»>utv-five  men,  bo  pursued  tho  assassins  who,  being  fleeter 
of  foot,  escaped  tho  vengeance  duo  to  their  treacherous  deed. 

12.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Iroquois  appeared  iu  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Three  Rivers.  Their  iutontiou  was  to  surprise  that 
place ;  but  Do  la  Potherie,  tho  commanding  officer,  arrested  the 
eight  deputies  they  wero  bold  enough  to  send  under  pretext  of 
a  parley.  Ho  kept  one  of  them,  and  sent  tho  other  cjeven  to  tho 
Governor-General,  who  treated  them  as  they  deserved.  This 
vigorous  measure  procured  tho  colony  a  little  respite* 

13.  Tbo  colonists  were  roused  from  tho  gloom  occasioned  by 
their  repeated  disasters,  by  tho  arrival  of  tho  llight  llov.  Fran- 
cis do  Laval-Montmorency,  who  bad  been  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Petrea,  on  tho  8th  of  December,  1658,  and  appointed  Vicar- 
Apostolio  of  New  Franco.  Ho  was  accoujpaniod  by  Father  Je- 
rome Laleraant  who,  after  tho  dispersion  of  tho  llurons,  had  gone 
to  Franco  in  order  to  inform  tho  Company  of  tho  Ono  Hundred 
Associates  of  tho  wants  of  tho  country.  Ho  was  also  accom- 
panied by  several  priests  who  wcro  put  iu  possession  of  tho  cu- 
racies held  until  then  by  tho  Jesuits,  who  wero  tho  only  priests 
in  tho  colony,  with  tho  exception  of  tho  Sulpiciaus  of  Montreal, 
— tho  Kecollets  not  having  yet  roturned,  since  tho  capture  of 
Quebec  by  tho  Kertks. 

14.  Tho  Seminary  of  St.  Sulplco,  at  Montreal,  was  founded  by 
De  Queylus,  in  1G59.    This  groat  work  mot  tho  eucouragemout 

10.  What  precious  ucqiuaitiou  did  the  colony  now  tniike?— II.  What 
did  D'ArgeuHou  hear  on  the  diiy  following  his  arrival  ?  What  deciaiou  di»l 
he  take  1—12.  What  did  tho  IroqiioiB  eliortly  after  1—13.  What  conaoju- 
tiou  did  the  colouiata  receive  in  the  midst  of  their  diaaaters  ?— 14.  Whea 
did  the  Sulpiciaus  fouud  their  Seminary  at  Montreal '( 
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it  (losorved  ;  it  was  soon  followed  by  the  founding  of  an  hospital 
l»y  De  la  Dauversi5ro  and  Madame  do  Bullion. 

15.  In  the  spring  of  1C60,  the  colony  was  again  on  the  brink 
v)f  destruction.  Not  recaiving  any  succor  from  France,  it  seemed 
to  bo  preserved  only  by  a  sort  of  miracle  j  for,  the  settlers  could 
not  go  any  distance  from  the  fort,  without  exposing  themselves 
to  be  either  carried  off  or  massacred  by  the  prowling  enemy. 

16.  The  danger,  however,  was  partly  averted  by  the  heroism 
of  seventeen  Frenchmen  of  Montreal,  who  sacrificed  themselves 
for  the  safety  of  their  brethren.  Before  starting  on  tlieir  perilous 
expedition,  these  bravo  men,  headed  by  Dollard,  made  their  last 
will,  received  absolution  and  Holy  Communion,  and  pledged 
themselves  before  tlio  altar  faithfully  to  stand  by  one  another 
and  never  ask  for  quarter.  By  the  first  of  May,  they  had  reached 
Chaudi^ro  Falls  on  the  Ottawa  River.  Here  they  found  a  small 
wooden  fort  in  a  rather  ruiaous  condition,  and  here  they  deter- 
mined to  await  the  enemy.  They  had  not  louj^  ti  wait,  before 
700  Iroquois  made  their  appearance.  The  contest  lasted  ten 
days,  during  which  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy  were  either 
shot  down  or  unfitted  for  further  action.  Exasperated  at  the 
stubborn  opposition  they  met  with,  the  Iroquois  piled  up  their 
slain  close  to  the  palisades,  and  took  tho  place  by  storm.  Tha 
victors  might  well  have  been  astonished  at  the  prolonged  resist- 
ance offered  by  those  seventeen  Frenchmen,  shut  up  in  a  dilap- 
idated fort  without  water,  without  provisions,  and  without,  i> 
moment's  respite  1  Weakened  by  their  sovcr'  Lsses,  they  judged 
it  l)cttor  to  postpone  their  attack  on  Quebec. 

17.  In  tho  following  spring,  tho  Irmnoia  r 'rppcir:: '  at  sev- 
eral places,  and  committed  great  depttuations.  A  i,i-^st  of  the 
Seminary  of  Montreal  was  killed  as  he  returned  from  saying  Mass 
in  the  country.  De  Lauzon,  son  of  the  former  Governor  and 
Seneschal  of  New  France,  together  with  several  other  persons 
of  distinction,  shared  the  same  fate.  In  a  word,  from  Tadoussac 
to  Montreal,  tho  path  of  these  barbarians  was  stained  with  blood. 

About  tho  same  time,  tho  colony  was  afHicted  with  a  sort  of 
distemper  which  spread  indistinctly  among  tho  French  and  Ind- 
ians, and  particularly  among  children. 

18.  D'Avaug^our — ^D'Argenson  was  succeeded  by  Baron 
d'AvauGjour,  who  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  31st  of  August,  1601. 
Tho  tti'iing  succor  that  d'Argenson  was  receiving  from  the  Com- 
pany oi  the  Out  Hu;2dred  Associates,  his  declining  health  as  well 
as  some  pr:.  ite  voxucions,  induced  him  to  relinquish  his  office. 

16.  In  \fhi^.t,  rtt  it*' 
was  ttiu  CiX-tny  iiav 
sprinHf  1  ^7     ;t;7,t,  u.ou?ge  v';.3  tho  colouy  uow'  vi«ito(J  1—18,  IJy  whom 

W»e  a' A ; ,  >»uf,c a  iuc coyc'od  ? 


/as  the  colony  in  th<  spriugof  IGGO?— IG.  By  whom 
'f — 17   ^Vhat  iV.d    ne  Iroquois  do  in  the  foUowinjif 
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19.  The  first  step  of  the  new  Governor  was  to  inspect  all  the 
posts  of  the  colony,  after  which  he  decided  upon  asking  the  King 
for  the  troops  and  military  stores  that  appeared  to  him  necessary 
to  defend  the  country  against  the  inroads  of  its  enemies.  The 
following  year,  he  received  a  reinforcement  of  400  men  and 
several  officers.  This  timely  succor  revived  the  hopes  oflhe 
colonists. 

20.  These  hopes,  however,  were  soon  dimmed  by  the  diflfer- 
enccs  which  arose  between  the  Governor  and  the  Bishop  about 
the  traffic  of  brandy  with  the  Indians.  It  had  always  been  rigor- 
ously forbidden  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  Indians,  and 
the  Baron  D'Avaugour  himself  had  renewed  this  prohibition 
adding  severe  penalties  for  oflFonders. 

Bishop  de  Laval  had  fulminated  a  general  excommunicatioa 
against  all  who  should  trade  in  that  article  with  the  Indians. 
A  woman  of  Quebec  having  committed  herself  in  that  reject, 
was  lodged  in  prison.  Through  charity,  Father  Jerome  Lale- 
inant  wished  to  intercede  for  her  with  the  Governor.  The  latter, 
'ontrary  to  his  own  proclamations,  answered,  that  if  the  traffic 
wore  not  punishable  in  this  case,  it  should  not  be  so  in  any  other 
for  the  future.  Obstinate  and  inflexible,  D'Avaugour  refused  to 
reconsider  his  indiscreet  decision.  It  soon  reached  ^he  public  ear, 
ard  the  shocking  disorders  that  followed  led  the  Bi.^hop  to  renew 
the  excommunication.  The  colony,  Avhich  until  then  hv  1  prom- 
ised sofauly,  fell  into  a  deplorable  state  of  confusion  and  demor- 
alization. The  voice  of  the  Bisliop,  the  threats  of  preachers, 
and  the  injunctions  of  confessors  were  alike  unheeded. 

21 .  Seeing  that  all  efforts  to  stem  the  torrent  were  unavail- 
irg.  Bishop  do  Laval  resolved  to  go  and  lay  his  complaints  bo- 
fore  tlio  King.  Accordingly,  he  set  sail  on  the  12th  of  August, 
1G62,  leaving  many  well-meaning  people  wavering  between 
hc'p<>  and  fear. 

22.  Almost  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  Bishop,  the 
colony  was  visited  by  one  of  the  most  terrific  earthquakes  on 
record.  These  convulsions  of  nature  told  more  oflfectually  on  the 
consciences  of  the  people,  than  the  thunderbolts  of  the  Church 
and  the  threats  of  preachers.  The  earthquake  was  accompanied 
by  three  circumstances  well  adapted  to  force  the  conviTAion  on 
the  most  obdurate,  that  this  scourge  was  designed  by  Godk^for 
their  conversion.  These  circumstances  were  :  the  length  of  time 

19.  What,  was  the  lirst  care  of  D'Avaucour  after  hia  arrival  ?  What 
decision  did  he  tiiko  after  that  visit  1  Was  liifl  demand  granted  1 — 20.  liy 
what  were  thesd  hopes  soon  dimmed  7 — 21.  What  did  Bishop  de  Laval 
do  seeing  that  all  his  etTorts  to  stem  the  torrent  of  evil  were  uselensit— 2S» 
Describe  the  great  ^arth^uake  of  1G63.  / 
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it  ]a8t«d ;  the  distance  to  which  It  extended  :  and  the  visible  pro- 
tection  of  God  on  the  French  and  Indians  in  the  midst  of  these 
dire  disasters. 

The  earthquake  lasted  from  the  5th  of  February,  1()63,  till 
about  the  middle  of  March,  and  extended  over  a  tract  of  country 
(JUU  miles  in  length  by  3U0  iu  breath.  No  lives  were  lost,  not- 
withstanding the  unheard  of  violence  of  the  shocks.  The  most 
unexpected  conversions  took  place,  and.  for  awhile,  the  odious 
traffic  of  liquors  completely  ceased. 

23.  Bishop  de  Laval  so  successfully  pleaded  his  cause  before 
Louis  XIV.,  that  he  obtained  full  powers  for  the  proper  rogiila- 
tioa  of  the  liquor  trade.  His  influence  was  oven  such  as  to  in- 
duce the  King  to  recall  the  Governor. 
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FROM  THE  ESTABLlSIIMoCjT  OP  THE   SUPREME  COUNCIL,  1()G3, 
TO  THE  JBNGUSH  CONQUEST,    17GU. 


CHAPTER  L 

» 
Fruin  the  Formation  of  the  Supreme  Council,  1603,  to  the  first 

Administration  of  De  Frontenac,  17GU. 

1.  The  Company  of  the  Ope^Huudred  Associates  reliuquibh  U)tMrgi!nit  Uy 
the  King. — 2.  Supreme  Council  founded. — 3.  (Juiu-t  of  Juatice.— i.  Dd 
Meay,  Governor. — G.  Keturu  of  Bishop  de  LhvhI. — 7.  Death  of  1)« 
Plesy.— 8.  Arrival  of  De  Tracy. --8.  Hia  receptiou.— 9.  Arrival  oft  h« 
Carignan  regiment.— 9.  De  Conrcollea,  Governor. —JO.  Works  lar 
i »ed  ou  by  De  Tracy. — V.  Expedition  against  the  Irocnioi.^.—l'J.  'I'lio 

f,  '/jfWeat-India  Company. — 13.  Tithes.— 14.  Impedimenta  to  the  convi-r- 
aiou  of  the  Indiana. — 16.  The  Seminary  of  Quebec. — 17.  FirnuH-wsol 
De  Coureellea.— 18.  Erection  of  the  Bishopric  of  Quebec— li>.  Arri- 
val of  fonr  Renollet  Fathers. — 19.  Changea  effected  iu  the  goveru- 
^,  men  t  of  Montreal  ,-?> 

1.  The  beginning  of  the  year  1G03,  was  rdnderod  remarkable 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  Conapany  of  the  One  Hmidred  As.so- 

23.  Did  Bishop  de  Laval  encceed  iu  bia  miaaion  ? 

1.  What  took  place  iu  the  begiuniug  of  the  year  1663? 
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ciates,  who  remitlcd  to  IIjo  King,  on  the  24th  of  February,  them 
ten-itorial  grant,  together  with  their  privileges,  y 

2.  Supremo  Council — By  an  edict  dated  April,  1GG3, 
the  King  created  a  Supreme  Council  for  the  administration  ofl 
justice,  the  superintendence  of  local  trade,  and  the  settlement  o^ 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  maintenance  of  order.  Thus,  it*. 
passing  from  the  Company  to  the  King,  the  colony  made  a  great 
step  in  the  path  of  pr.>gress.  New  France  became  a  province  :- 
and  Quebec,  a  city,  with  royal  courts  of  judicature. . 

Tlie  Council  consisted  of  the  Governor,  the  Bishop,  the  Inton-- 
dant,  M'ho  was  the  otScial  President,  the  Attorney-General,  the 
chief  Clerk,  and  four  Councillors  nominated  hy  the  Governor, 
the  Bishop,  and  the  Intoudant. 

3.  Three  courts  of  jusfice  were  established  respectively  ai 
Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers.  Their  decisions,  which 
■were  to  bo  given  in  accordance  with  tho  custom  of  Paris  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  Kingdom,  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
laws  which,  until  the  present  day,  have  directed  the  civil  courts 
of  Canacki. 

4.  Do  33esy. — D'Avaugour  was  replaced  by  Do  Mesy,  who 
iUTived  at  Quebec  about  tho  middle  of  September,  1663,  with 
Bishop  do  Laval  and  several  officers  of  justice  and  of  tho  army, 
as  also  a  reinforcement  of  troops  and  about  one  hundred  families. 

5.  It  was  in  the  year  ]663,  that  tho  Montreal  Company  for- 
mally granted  tho  Island  of  the  same  name  to  the  Sulpiclans, 
who  had  boon  th(uo  established  upwards  of  six  years. 

6.  Although  Do  Mesy  was  indebted  to  Bishop  do  Laval  for 
his  office,  ho  had  no  sooner  assumed  command,  than  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  duped  by  those  who  had  imposed  upon  his  prede- 
cessor. Becoming  more  and  more  at  variance  with  the  Bishop, 
he  fell  into  faults  which  were  all  the  more  deplorable,  as  ho 
wielded  so  extensive  a  power  and  authority. 

7.  Do  Mesy  died  at  Quebec  on  the  5th  of  May,  1665,  after 
being  reconciled  with  all,  and  receiving  the  last  rites  of  the 
Church  with  groat  sentiments  of  piety.  It  was  his  misfortune 
to  have  been  misled  by  a  few  plotting  and  turbulent  men,  who 
sought  a  fortune  in  sowing  and  fomenting  dissension.  Onco  in 
tho  wrong  path,  he  was  hurried  away  by  his  natural  impetuosity, 
and  ho  carried  thiijgs  so  far  as  to  oblige  the  King  to  recall 
liim. 


2.  What  was  croivtod  bv  tho  royal  edict  of  \ni'il,  16631  Of  whom  waa 
the  Council  coinpofsod  1— J.  How  manjwourts  of  iuBtico  were  then  estab- 
lished]—4.  By  whom  waa  d'Avaiigour  Hiicceeuad  1— 5.  Wliat  did  the 
Moutreal  Company  do  dining  tho  year  1633  ?— 6.  How  did  De  Masy  act  1 
*^7t  When  did  i)u  Mesy  die,  and  what  wivs  hia  character  I 
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8.  De  Tracy.— About  this  timC;  the  Marquis  de  Tracy, 
Lieuteoant-General  of  the  royal  forces,  was  sent  out  to  New 
France  in  quality  of  Viceroy.  His  mission  was  to  re-establish 
order  and  curb  the  Iroquois.  He  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1665,  with  a  few  companies  of  the  Carignan  regiment. 
Do  Tracy  was  received  in  the  midst  of  rapturous  acclamations 
by  all  the  inhabitants,  who  conducted  him  to  the  Cathedral, 
M'hure  Bishop  do  Laval,  in  pontifical  robes,  awaited  him  M'ith 
all  his  clergy. 

Aftor  offo  ig  holy  water  and  presenting  him  the  Cross,  the 
Bishop  conducted  him  to  a  kneeling  desk,  which  had  been  pre- 
I^arod  for  him  near  the  sanctuary.  There,  notwithstanding  his 
great  debility,  the  Marquis  knelt  down  on  the  pavement,  not 
wishing  to  avail  himself  of  the  cushion  which  had  been  offered 
him.  The  Te  Deum  was  thou  sung,  after  which  the  Bishop  ac- 
companied the  new  Viceroy  to  the  Cathedral  door  with  the  same 
honor  as  when  he  entered. 

The  Marquis  was  always  preceded  by  four  pages  and  twenty- 
Snr  guards  oarryiug  the  royal  colors.  He  was  followed  by  six 
tootmen,  and  generally  attended  by  several  officers. 

9.  De  Coiircelle§ — Shortly  after  De  Tracy's  arrival,  the 
squadron  anchored  in  the  Harbor  of  Quebec.  It  brought  the 
rest  of  the  Carignan  regiment  with  its  Cohmel,  De  Sallieres;  De 
Courcelles,  the  new  Governor;  Mr.  Talon,  tlie  lutendant;  a 
great  number  of  families  and  artisans ;  several  horses,  the  lirst 
seen  in  the  country;   pi^d  lastly,  many  head  of  cattle. 

De  Courcelles  and  M  .  Talon  had  orders  to  inquire,  in  con- 
junction with  Do  Tracy,  into  the  ccmduct  of  De  Mesy ;  but, 
Providence  having  otherwise  ordained,  they  turned  their  attention 
towards  repairing  the  faults  commited  by  that  Governor  in  the 
adtniuislratioa  <tf  the  colony. 

*'  De  Tracy,  De  C<)urcelles,  and  Mr.  Talon,"  say  the  annals  of 
the  Hotel-Diou,  "were  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  one  could 
desire.  To  an  engaging  exterior,  they  united  great  talents,  mild- 
ness, and  prudiMico ;  and  their  perfect  agreement  was  well  fitted 
to  give  a  high  idea  of  royal  power  and  majesty.  They  sought 
out  the  best  means  to  cause  the  country  to  prosper,  and  labored 
with  assiduity  to  carry  them  into  efl'ect.  Under  their  w^ise  di- 
rection, the  colony  took  wonderful  development  and  promised 
fairly  for  the  future. " 

10.  The  first  act  of  the  Viceroy,  after  receiving  the  cxpecleil 

8.  Who  was  sent  over  to  New  France  as  Viceroy  I  What  was  De 
TrncyV  mi^BiouT  When  did  he  arrive  at  Quebeef  How  was  be  received? 
— 'J.  Whrtfc  Hiiccor  did  tiie  colonv  receive  Bljoitly  after  the  arrival  of  the 
MnrqiiiB  DeTracy ! — 10.  Wliat  did  the  Viceroy  do  as  noon  as  he  had  receiv- 
ed the  euccor  he  awaited  7  What  means  did  be  take  I 
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luccor,  was  to  protect  the  colony  agaiDSt  the  incursions  of  the 
Iroquois.  For  this  purpose,  three  ^rts  were  immediately  built 
lit  Sure!,  Chambly,  and  Ste.  Theresa.  These  constructions,  which 
U'ere  rapidly  carried  on,  intimidated  the  enemy  for  a  time,  and 
closed  up  their  usual  entrance  into  the  colony  ;  but  the  latter, 
foiled  in  this  direction,  were  not  slow  in  finding  out  others. 

11.  In  the  following  spring,  determined  to  show  the  Iroquois 
that  the  time  had  at  last  come  to  punish  them  for  their  cruelty 
Hud  perfidy,  the  Viceroy  marched  against  them  with  600  of  the 
Carignao  regiment,  as  maiy  Canadians,  and  about  100  Indians. 
Torror-stricken  at  the  approach  of  this  formidable  arany,  the 
Iroquois  hastily  abandoned  their  villages,  and  fled  into  hiding- 
places  whither  it  was  impracticable  to  pursue  them. 

12.  The  last  official  act  of  De  Tracy,  was  to  transfer  all  the 
rights  of  the  Company  of  the  One  Hundred  Associates  to  the 
new  "West- India  Company.  This  organization,  which  lasted  ten 
years,  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  colony  than 
the  one  it  superseded. 

13.  In  September,  1667,  the  Supreme  Council  decreed  that 
the  tithes  should  henceforward  be  reduced  to  the  26th  part  pay- 
able in  grain.  About  the  same  time,  four  Jesuit  Bathers,  Gar- 
uier,  Bruyas,  Millet,  and  Carheil  went  out  as  miseionaries  to  the 
Iroquois  districts  ;  whilst  Fathers  Dablon,  Marquette,  Allouez, 
and,  others  visited  savages  tribes  till  then  unknown  :  the  Poutd- 
ouatamiSf  the  Miamis,  the  Outanamis,  the  Sakis,  the  Illinois, 
etc.  These  opened  missions  at  St.  Mary's  Rapids,  and  on  the 
shores  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior. 

14.  The  brandy  traliic  was  always  the  principal  obstacle  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Indians  ;  it  paralyzed  the  labors  of  the 
misoiouaries  ;  and  yet  the  Iroquois  carried  it  on  unmolested  with 
the  Dutch  and  English. 

15.  The  King  having  ordered  back  the  Carignan  regiment, 
four  companies  obtained  permission  to  remain  in  Canada  ;  later 
on,  they  settled  in  the  country,  principally  on  the  banks  of  the 
Richelieu  River.  Several  of  the  otficiers  being  of  noble  extraction, 
received  seigniorial  grants. 

J 6.  In  1668,  Bishop  de  Laval  established  at  Quebec  thelittlot 
Seminary  ;  he  had  founded  the  great  Seminary  Ave  years  pre- 
viously. 


Vicero^V  show  ihe  Iroquois  that  ihe  time  for  chastise- 
iVlint  did  tliey,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  French 
was  the  last  act  of  De  Tracy's  administration »— 13. 


11.  How  did  the 
a«nt  had  come?    What 

nrniy  '<— 12.  What  was  tne  last  act  of  lie  'I'racj'i 

What  did  the  Superior  Council  decree  in  September,  10G7»— H.  What 
»wa8  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  ttie  Indians  < — 15.  What  be- 
|«mo  of  the  Cnrignan  reiijimeutlt— 16.  What  estubUahmeut  was  founded 
tiff  DJehop  de  I«aval  iu  iCiiS? 
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'  17.  In  this  same  year,  three  French  soldiers,  who  were  con- 
victed of  having  intoxicated  and  afterwards  killed  an  Iroquuid 
chiof,  were  shot  by  order  of  the  Governor  in  presence  of  the  Iro- 
quois who  had  lodged  the  complaint. 

De  Courcelles  knew  by  his  firmness,  how  to  maintain  amioaUo 
relations  between  the  French  and  Indians,  and  to  have  the^tt^r 
keep  peace  among  themselves. 

18.  A'^out  this  time,  Mr.  Talon  obtained  for  sanitary  reasons 
permission  to  return  to  France.  His  wise  and  active  adminis- 
tration had  greatly  contributed  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  "  Mr.  Talon  leaves  us,"  wrote  the  venerable  Mother  of 
the  Incarnation,  *'  and  returns  to  France  regretted  by  all.  In 
him,  Canada  loses  very  much  ;  for,  duNng  his  tenure  of  office, 
affairs  have  made  more  progress  than  during  all  the  ^e  that 
elapsed  from  the  fiist  landing  of  the  French."  He  carefully 
Rtu(Med  both  the  wants  and  resources  of  the  country.  By  hv^ 
direction,  the  north  and  west  had  been  explored ;  the  ironmmesiA 
the  vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Paul,  examined ;  inducements,  held 
out  to  parties  wishing  to  work  those  of  the  St.  Maurice ;  a^d  dp- 
tailed  memoirs,  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  the  Navy. 

The  small-pox  broke  out  about  this  time  in  the  north  ^ 
Canada,  and  completely  depopulated  those  vast  regions. 

19.  Mr.  Talon  returned  to  Canada  in  August,  1670,  with 
Father  Allard,  a  Kecollet,  and  four  other  members  of  the  same 
Order.  Several  families  and  considerable  supplies  sent  by  ijko 
King,  arrived  by  the  same  vessel.  Mr.  Talon  was  also  ^M?com- 
panied  by  Mr.  Perrot,  the  new  Governor  of  Montreal — De  Mai- 
sonneuve  having  petitioned  the  King  to  alloiw  him  to  retire. 
Mr.  Perrot  was  provided  with  royal  letters  in  which  it  was  for- 
mally stated  that  they  were  granted  in  the  name  of  De  Breton- 
villiers,  Superior-General  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris. 
The  right  of  the  Sulpicians  to  appoint  the  Governor  of  th^ur 
Island,  was  thus  solemnly  recognized. 

20.  "  The  Island  of  Montreal,"  says  Father  Charlevoix, 
"  resembled  a  religious  community,  because,  from  the  beginning, 
none  but  people  of  exemplary  conduct  wore  allowed  to  settle 
there.  Besides  this,  they  were  continually  exposed  to  the  pred- 
atory inroads  of  the  Iroquois  ;  and,  like  the  Iraelites  on  their 
rfetum  from  tlieir  Babylonian  captivity,  they  were  obliged,  while 
building  their  rude  structures  and  clearing  their  lands,  almost 

17.  How  did  the  Governor  treat  thi  -e  French  soldiers  convi^ed  of 
having  killed  an  Iroquois  chief  ?— 18.  What  is  said  of  Mr.  Talon'H  admia- 
istration?  What  diatemper  ravaared  the  north  of  Canada  1—19.  Who 
arrived  at  Quebec  iu  August,  1G70?  By  whom  were  they  accompanied} 
^-20.  How  does  Charlevoix  describe  the  iuhabitauts  of  Montreal  T 
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cbnatantty  to  have  their  tools  in  one  hand,  and  thoir  weapons  in 
the  other,  to  (tefend  themselves  against  an  enemy  that  waged 
War    nly  by  surprise." 

21.  In  order  to  oppose  a  new  barrier  to  the  Iroquois,  De  Cour- 
cellee  projected  to  build  a  fort  at  Cataraqui ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
drawn  up  the  plans,  when  he  was  called  to  Quebec,  where  his 
successor  awaited  him. 

De  Courcelles  had  solicited  his  return  to  France  on  account  of 
his  failing  health.  He  was  sincerely  regretted  ;  his  firmness 
and  sagacity  had  won  him  the  esteem  of  the  French  and  the 
respect  of  the  Indians. 
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fVom  tite first  Administration  ofDe  Frontenac,  1672,  to  that  of 

De  Benonville. 

t.*iN»  Trontenac,  Governor;  his  character  ;  Fort  Cataraqn!.— 2.  Dif- 
Itcalties  createfl  by  De  Frontenac'a  iullexibility. — 3.  Louis  Jolliet 
and  Father  Marquette  explore  the  Miaaissippi.— 4.  Erection  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Quebec — 5. .6.  De  la  Salle  completes  the  exploration  of 
the  Miaaiesippi. — 7.  De  Frontenac  and  Duchesnaa  recalled;  De  la 
Barre,  Governor.— 8.  De  la  Barre  heads  au  expedition  against  the 
troqtloia. 

1.  D©  Frotttenttc. — De  Courcelles  was  succeeded  by 
Louis  deBuade,  Count  de  Frontenac,  Lieutonant-General  of  the 
royal  forces.  He  arrived  at  Quebec  in  Uio  beginning  of  the  fall 
of  1672. 

De  Frontenac  constructed  in  the  following  year  the  fort 
which  had  been  projected  by  his  predecessor  at  Cataraqui,  and 
gave  it  his  own  name.  It  occr.pied  the  present  site  of  the  city 
of  Kingston. 

•  2,  Count  de  Frontenac,  receiving  information  that,  not- 
Withstanding  stringent  prohibitions,  some  royal  officers  were 
engaged  in  trading,  sent  I  icutenant  Eizard  to  an'est  them  j  but 
Mr.  Ferrot,  Governor  of  Montreal,  who  was  secretly  associated 
with  one  of  them,  refused  to  give  liim  into  custody.  Summoned 
before  the  Governor- General  to  explain  "his  conduct,  Mr.  Perrot 
sent  a  peremptory  refusal,  and  was,  in  consequence,  imprisoned 
in  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  Quebec. 

21.  What  did  De  Courcelles  do  iu  order  to  oppose  a  new  bai'rier  to  the 
deuredations  of  the  Iroquois  V 

1.  By  whom  was  De  Courcelles  replaced?  When  and  where  did 
De  Fronteimc  build  a  fort  ?— 2.  How  did  Do  Frontenac  govern  the  colony  ? 
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Unfortuuately,  De  Frontenac  was  not  satisfied  with  this  vig- 
orous act  for  itho  obiorvance  of  the  laws,  his  natural  impetuosity 
hurried  him  into  several  extreme  measures.  Mr.  Perrot  had  a 
friend  at  Montreal,  the  Al>b6  de  dalignac  Fenelon,  who  was  far 
from  approving  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Governor-General. 
Suspicion  singled  him  out  as  an  enemy,  and  ho  was  imprisoned 
undei*  pretext  of  having  said  something  iu  ouo  of  his  sermons 
against  the  Count.    De  Frontenac  next  embroiled  himself  with 

i  the  Intendant  Dachesueau  ;  after  which,  he  banished  of  his  own 
authority  the  AttoruoT-Gcneral  anc^l  two  Councillors.  Such  arbi- 
trary measures  compiled  the  King  to  recall  Do  Frontenac,  and 

^  peace  was  again  restored  to  the  colony. 

"  Count  de  Frontenac,"  says  Father  Charlevoix,  "  was 
«;ifted  ti^ith  a  sharp,  inventive,  firm,  and  polished  mind.  Ho  was 
suaceptil  .3  of  the  most  unjust  prejudices,  and  capable  of  carrying 

»  them  to  great  lengtJis.  His  talents  were  equalled  by  his  personal 

•  bravery.  No  one  better  knew  how  to  gain  that  ascendancy, 
which  is  necessary  to  restrain  the  people  wit'iiu  the  limits  of 
duty  and  respect.  -,  '^ 

3.  In  1673,  M.  Talon  commissioned  Louis  Jolliet  of  Quebec, 
and  the  Jesuit,  Father  Marquette,  to  ascertain  whether  the  great 
river  spoken  of  by  the  western  Indians,  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  or  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

These  intrepid  discoverers  started  for  the  shores  of  Lake  Mi- 
chigan, sailed  up  Fox  River  and  then  down  the  Wisconsin  to 
its  mouth.  Following  thence  the  great  watercourse  of  which 
the  Wisconsin  is  Ijut  a  small  tributary,  they  passed  the  conflu- 
ences of  the  Missouri  and  of  the  Arkansas.  They  stopped  at 
this  latter  place,  fully  convinced  that  they  had  reached  the  rivei 
called  by  the  Indians  Michisipi,  that  is,  "  Father  of  waters,"  and 
that  it  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

They  now  retraced  their  course.  Father  Marquette  remained 
with  Some  western  tribes  until  his  death,  which  took  place  two 
years  afterwards.  Jolliet  finally  arrived  at  Quebec  after  en- 
countering many  dangers,  and  losing  near  the  St.  Louis  Kapids 
the  manusciipt  occount  of  his  voyage. 

4.  In  1674,  Quebec  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Bishopric. 
Bishop  de  Laval,  who,  until  then,  had  been  Bishop  in  partibus 
of  Petrea  and  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Canada,  was  its  first  titular 
occupant.    Louis  XIV.  agreed,  after  somo  negotiations,  that  it 

3.  What  commission  was  given  to  Joiliot  and  Father  Maranette  iu 
1G73  ?  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  expedition  of  Jolliet  and  Futlier  Mar- 
anette. — 4.  In  what  year  was  Q<-ebec  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  liishoprio  I 
Who  was  the  first  Bishop  » 
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should  depend  immediately  upon  the  Holy  Soo,  without  however 
ceasing  to  be  united  to  the  Church  of  Franco. 

5.  During  his  government,  De  Frontenac  sent  out  an  explor- 
ing parly  %o  the  interior  of  the  new  continent.  Cavclicr  do  la 
Salle  was  at  the  head  of  this  hazardous  enterprise.  He  was  an 
active  and  clever  man,  spurred  by  the  twofold  desko  of  acquiring 
wealth  and  notoriety.  He  was  atjcompanied  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Tonti  and  thirty  men,  all  lately  arrived  from  France  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi,  already  com- 
menced by  Jolliet  and  Father  Marquette. 

6.  In  1078,  De  la  Salle  set  oat  for  Cataraqni,  the  seigniory 
of  which  had  been  granted  him  on  condition  that  ho  would 
rebuild  Fort  Frontenac  in  stone.  He  then  proceeded  to  Niagara, 
where  he  established  a  trading  post.  Ou  the  shores  of  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  he  constructed  the  first  vessels  that  over 
ploughed  those  waters,  built  Fort  St.  Louis  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  sailed  down  that  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
which  he  reached  in  August,  1682.  He  took  possession  of  all 
the  country  watered  by  the  Mississippi,  and  called  it  Louisiana 
in  honor  of  his  Sovereign,  Louis  XIV.  He  then  returned  to 
Quebec,  and  thence  started  for  France. 

7.  De  la  Barre. — As  De  Frontenac  and  Duchcsneau  could 
not  live  peacefully  together,  they  were  both  recalled.  Le  Fevro 
de  la  Barre,  an  old  officer  of  the  navy,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Do  Frontenac.   He  arrived  at  Quebec  in  the  summer  of  1682. 

8.  In  1684,  De  la  Barre  marched  against  tho  Iroquois  at  tho 
head  of  1«30  regular  troops,  700  militia,  and  200  Indians,  as  far 
as  Lake  Ontario.  This  expedition  did  not  turn  to  tho  credit  of 
the  new  Governor,  who  showed  too  much  weakness  in  frammg 
the  treaty  with  the  Iroquois. 

- 

5.  What  exploring  pnrty  was  sent  out  by  De  Frouteiiac  7—6.  Describe 
the  route  of  De  la  Salle.— 7.  Wliat  did  too  King  decide,  seeing  that  Do 
Frontenac  and  Duchesnenn  conid  not  amicably  live  together? — 8.  What 
did  De  la  Barre  in  1C31 1  What  wad  tlie  result  of  that  expt 
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From  tJie  administration  of  Be  Denonville,  1085 -#fo  tJie  second 
administration  of  JDe  Frontenac,  1G8V. 

1.  Do  Denonville,  Gfovomor ;  he  vigorously  cniTies  on  tlio  war. — 2.  Ex- 
pedition to  Hudson  Bay. — 3.  Several  Iroquois  chiefa  unjustly  arrested. 
— 4.  Do  Denonville's  expedition. — 5.  Fort  Niagara. — 7.  Massacre  at 
Lachine.— 8.  Eeturn  of  Bishop  do  Laval  to  Canada  ;  Bishop  de  St. 
.     Valier,  his  successor.— 9.  Projected  invasioa  of  tho  Eaglish  colonies. 
'    —10.  French  population  of  Canada. 

1.  Do  la  Barro  was  succcetled  by  tlio  Marqnis  do  DcnonvUlo, 
a  colonel  of  dragoons,  who  had  on  several  occasions  shown  great 
sldll  axid  valor,  and  whoso  vigor  and  firmness  were  deemed  equal 
to  any  emergency.  His  first  caro  was  to  inform  himself  exactly 
of  tho  state  of  afhiirs  with  tho  Iroqnois.  Ho  was  soon  convinced 
that  thoso  trihos  would  ne^cr  livo  long  on  amicablo  terras  with 
tho  French,  and  that  tho  best  lino  of  policy  to  bo  pursued;  would 
bo  to  cocrco  them  either  to  Buhmission  or  neutrahty. 

2.  While  silently  preparing  to  carry  on  the  war  against  tho 
Iroquois,  Do  Denonvillo  sent  out,  in  1686,  a  detachment  of  90 
men,  to  retako  tho  trading  forts  which  had  been  surprised  by  tho 
English  in  tho  vicinity  of  Hudson  Bay.  Tho  chiefs  of  this  littlo 
band  were  tho  tlirco  Rons  of  Charles  Lo  Moyne,  D'II)crvLllo,  Do 
Stc-HiiiUno,  and  Do  Maricourt,  aU  bravo  officers  and  well  sMllcd 
in  Indian  warfare.  During  this  campaign,  the  EngHsh  lost  all 
I  heir  positions,  Fort  Nelson  alono  excepted. 

3.  Do  Denonvillo  drew  tho  principal  Iroquois  cTiief"?,  under 
various  pretexts,  to  Cataraqui.  Thcro  they  wcro  seized  by  his 
orders,  put  in  chains  and  brought  to  Quebec,  whence  they  woro 
sent  to  Frcnco  to  work  in  tho  galleys.  Tho  most  deplorable 
part  of  this  nefaiious  transaction,  was  tho  implication  of  tlio  two 
missionary  fathers,  Lambervillo  and  Milet.  Do  Denonvillo  did 
not  consider  that,  uy  so  doing,  lio  not  only  exposed  these  two 
priests  to  tho  tomahawks  of  tho  Iroquois,  but  also,  discredited, 
iwrhaps  for  over,  tho  Christian  religion  in  tho  eycr  of  the  Indians. 

4.  Having  received,  in  1G87,  the  reinforcements  ho  was  await- 

—.    ■     —nil—      nil    nil    »■!     ■  I    ■■■■        —III! .III.  I       —    ■l.^—    .■■IM..I.   II  I  ■  I      ■        ■     I    IM  ■     ■         'P  ■    ■ 

1.  By  vphom  wns  Do  la  Barro  Bucceeded  ?  Wliat  wna  Iho  first  object  of 
the  new  Oovcnior'a  nttentioii  ? — 2.  Wliat  did  Do  Denonville,  v^hilst  ei- 
lently  prepariii;^  an  exnedition  against  the  Iroquois  ?— 3.  Wliat  act  of 

Sevlidy  dla  Do  Uenonvillo  commit  towaHta  tho  Irof[noia  chiofa  t — i.  What 
id  the  Governor  in  ilio  he/filming  of  1(187 1  Wlio  coinniandcd  tlio  expe- 
dition ?  Of  how  Riiiuy  uion  did  it  consist  ?  Wliat  hitpponcd  on  entering  a 
narrow  deiile  1 
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ing  from  France,  De  Denonville  took  the  field  agahist  the  Iro- 
quois. His  army  consisted  of  2000  men  including  300  Indians. 
He  sailed  from  the  Island  of  Ste.  H^l^ne,  on  the  13th  of  June, 
in  200  bargfes  and  as  many  canoes.  Near  Sable  Bivor,  he  threw 
up  an  intrenchment  in  a  commanding  position,  aud  left  there 
400  men  to  cover  his  retreat  in  case  of  any  ill  success.  On  en- 
tering a  narrow  defile,  he  was  vigorously  attacked  by  800  Iro- 
quois, who  were  finally  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  60  men.  De  De- 
nonville pursued  the  fugitives  as  far  as  Tsononthouan,  which  ho 
found  completely  deserted.  During  ten  days,  he  scoured  the 
country,  burning  or  destroying  every  village  bo  met  with,  to- 
gether with  a  vast  quantity  of  Indian  corn  and  swiue. 

5.  To  insure  the  success  of  his  victory,  De  Denonville  built 

Fort  Niagara,  and  garrisoned  it  with.  100  men  under  the  com- 

jiiand  of  De  Troyes ;    but  the  commander  and  the  garrison 

(shortly  afterwards  fell  victims  to  a  distemxier,  caused  by  the 

.want  of  wholesome  food. 

'  (>.  The  Governor  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Quebec,  than  the 
Iro<|uois  resumed  the  war  track.  They  overran  the  country,  but 
were  repelled  from  Fort  Chambly.  It  was  soon  discovered,  that 
these  hostile  movements  were  encouraged  by  the  New  England 
settlers,  who  were  not  overscrupulous  in  their  observance  of  the 
treaty  of  neutrality.  The  Iroquois  finally  made  proposals  of 
peace,  which  were  accepted. 

7.  Instead,  however,  of  coming  to  conclude  the  treaty  as  was 
expected,  1500  of  them,  instigated  by  a  Huron  chief,  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  Island  of  Montreal ;  and,  in  the  night  of  the  5tli 
of  August,  1689,  butchered  the,  inhabitants  without  distinct^iou 
of  ago  or  sex,  and  carried  off"  to  their  villages,  from  Lachine 
fa^no,  nearly  200  prisoners,  whom  they  condemned  to  the  stake. 

8.  The  colonists  were  somewhat  consoled  in  their  ditfioulties, 
by  the  arrival  of  Bishop  de  Laval,  who  returned  to  Canada  to 
end  his  days  in  the  midst  of  his  flock.  The  virtues  of  this  emi- 
nent prelate,  his  long  and  arduous  labors  in  New  France,  and 
his  sincere  love  for  her  children,  endeared  him  to  all  the  Cana- 
dians. Ho  was  succeeded  by  the  £ight  Rev.  Bishop  de  St. 
Valier, 

i).  The  English  settlement  of  New  York  was  an  eyesore  to 
the  Governor,  who  saw  therein  a  constant  source  of  danger  to 
the  colony.     In  consequence,  he  despatched  Do  Calli^res,  Gov- 

5.  What.  (Hil  De  Denonville  to  insure  his  victory  over  the  Iroquois  ?— 
0.  Whatdid  the  Iroqnoisdu  as  soon  as  the  Governor  had  returned  to  Que- 
bec ? — 7.  Was  the  pence  demanded  by  the  Iroquois  concluded  1—8.  Where 
did  Bishop  de  I^nval  die  and  by  wliom  was  ha  succeeded? — 9,  Uow  did 
the  Governor  consider  the  settfenieut  of  New  Yorlc  I  -?Tr  "fr- 
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ernor  of  Montreal,  to  France,  to  lay  before  the  King  a  plan  for 
the  conquest  of  New  England.  Louis  XIV.  approved  the  plan, 
and  entrusted  its  execution  to  Count  de  Prontenae;  Do  De- 
nonville  being  recalled  to  France. 

10.  In  1688,  there  were  upwards  of  12000  French  inhabitants 
in  Canada  and  Acadia.^,    .  .  r  -.  .  ;  .   .     .   ;     ,  ?  ^^fv-.  - 1 
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^rom  the  second  Administration  of  Be  Frontenac,  1689,  to  the 
.        Treatij  ofBysvnckj  161)7. 

Do  Prontenae  at  Quebec— 2.  Port  Prontenae  is  razed.— 3.  The  Aben- 
akia  in  New  England ;  D'lberville  at  Hudson  Bay.— 4.  Expeditions 
against  New  York  and  New  England.— 5.-6.  Phipps  besieges  Que- 
bec—6.  The  attack  on  Montreal  fails.— 7.  Inroads  of  the  Iroquois. 
—8.  De  Courtemanche's  mission.— 9.  Battle  of  La  Prairie.— 10.  At- 
tack on  Fort  Plaisance.— '1.  Port  Ste.  Anne  taken  by  the  English.— 
12..13i  Capture  of  Fort  Nelson.- 15.  De  Proutenae's  expedition 
against  the  Iroquois.- 16..17..18.  D'Iberville's  exploits.— 19-20. 
Treaty  of  Eyswjck. 


-.-:■;■ 


1.  Do  Froiitenac  S°— The  Marquis  De  Dononvillo  was 
succeeded  by  Count  de  Frontenao,  who  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the 
12th  of  October,  1689.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  ho 
paid  a  visit  to  Montreal,  which  had  just  boon  ravaged  by  the 
Iroquois. 

2.  Having  hoard  that  De  Denonvillo  had  given  orders  to  raze 
^Fort  Frontenao,  the  new  Governor  hastened  to  send  counter- 
orders  to  the  Commandant  De  Varennes  ;  but  the  envoys  had 
hardly  left  Lachine,  when  the  garrison  came  in  si^ht.  They  had 
blowmipthe  fort,  after  having  destroyed  the  provisions  and  am- 
munition. De  Frontenao  was  much  chagrined,  as  the  hopes  ho 
had  founded  on  this  fort,  were  thus  wantonly  blasted. 

3.  The  campaign  of  1689  was  not  altogether  unsuccessful ; 
the  Abonakis  defeated  the  English  in  Acadia,  whilst  D'lberville 
upheld  the  honor  of  the  French  flag  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hudson  Bay. 

The  Abonakis  took  fourteen  rudo  forts  aud  considerable  booty, 
slaying  over  200  persons. 

10.  What  was  the  French  population  of  Canada  in  1688  ? 

1.  Who  was  the  successor  of  the  Marquis  De  Denonville  ?  What  place 
did  De  Frontenao  visit  on  the  27th  of  tne  same  month  ? — Whet  did  the 
Governor  do  on  bearing  that  his  predecessor  had  given  orders  to  raze  Fort 
Prontenae  f— 3.  Was  the  campaign  of  1689  altogether  uusucoeasful  2 
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D'Iberville  captured  two  vessels  with  their  cargoes,  one  of 
which  he  brought  to  Quebec,  leaving  the  other  to  De  Maricourt, 
his  brother,  to  whona,  he  also  entrusted  the  ports  on  the  soutli 
side  of  the  Bay.  %? 

4.  In  the  winter  of  1689-90,  Do  Frontenac  made  his  first  at- 
tempt at  carrying  out  his  predecessor's  plan  of  invasion.  Three 
divisions  were  equipped  and  sent  out  to  attack  the  English  at 
three  difierent  points. 

The  first  division  consisting  of  200  Canadians  and  Indians, 
commanded  by  Lemoyne  de  Ste.  H^l^ne,  and  D'Ailleboust  de 
Mantel,  marched  towards  New  York.  On  the  18th  of  February, 
at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  tho  night,  they  arrived  at  the  Dutch 
village  of  Corlear  (Schenectady).  The  attack  was  to  be  made 
.at  about  two  in  the  morning,  but  the  intensity  of  the  cold  made 
them  anticipate  that  hour.  They  silently  stole  into  the  village, 
surrounded  every  house,  and,  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  assailed 
the  inhabitants  who  offered  but  a  very  weak  resistance.  During 
the  struggle  which  lasted  two  hours,  sixty  persons  perished,  a 
few  house  were  burned,  and  a  good  number  of  prisoners  taken,  f,^^' 

The  second  division  was  organized  at  Three  Kivers.  It  con- 
sisted of  28  Canadians  and  24  Indians,  commanded  by  the  bravo 
Hertel.  Afler  a  tedious  mid-winter  march  of  two  months, 
Hertel  reached  Salmon  Falls,  which  he  took  by  storm.  This 
place  was  defended  by  84  men,  30  of  whom  were  slain,  and  the 
rest  taken  prisoners.  The  victors  lost  only  one  ma%.  a  Cana- 
dian. On  the  evening  of  this  successful  day,  they  were  apprised 
of  the  approach  of  a  body  of  200  English  troops.  Hertel  hastily 
drew  up  his  scanty  forces  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  close  by  a 
bridge — the  only  one  that  spanned  the  stream.  His  men  fought 
bravely,  and  succeeded  in  repelling  the  enemy. 

The  third  division  was  sent  out  from  Quebec  under  the  com- 
.  mand  of  De  Portneuf.  It  consisted  of  Canadians,  a  aompany  of 
regular  troops  from  Acadia,  and  a  small  number  of  Abenakis. 
It  was  despatched  to  Casco  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec 
River,  where  it  arrived  at  the  end  of  May.  Portneuf  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  operations  against  this  strongly  fortified  place,  the 
principal  fort  of  which  was  well  provisioned  and  defended  by 
eight  pieces  of  artillery.  The  fortiticatlons  were  razed  and  all 
the  houses  burned  to  the  ground.  X 

5.  These  hostilities  did  not,  however-,  intimidate  the  English 
settlers,  but  rather  roused  them  to  the  'importance  of  promptaud 
united  action.    They  equipped  a  fleet  of  seven  vessels  and  en- 

4.  What  did  De  Frontenac  do  in  tho  winter  of  1689-90  !  How  was  the 
expedition  divided  T  What  was  the  issue  1—5.  Did  these 'iacavsioas  inti- 
midate the  English  settlers  f 
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trusted  the  commaDd  to  Sir  William  Phipps,   who  captured 
nearly  all  the  French  possessions  in  Acadia,  iu  May,  1690. 

6.  Emboldened  by  thi»  success,  the  New  Englandera  fittod 
out  a  second  and  more  powerful  armameat,  huU  itent  it  agHinsti 
Quebec.  This  expedition  was  likewise  coinmitud^d  by  Sir  Willw 
lam  Phipps,  and  consisted  of  35  sail  oarryiug  2(H)0  triiopt  dto- 
tined  to  cooperate  on  land.  The  Heet  reached  Quebec  on  the/ 
I6th  of  October,  1690.  The  Admiral  summuoed  De  Fronteoao 
to  surrender;  but,  receiving  a  bold  aud  defiant  auswer,  he  opened^' 
a  lire  on  the  works,  which  was  so  briskly  replied  to,  n*  to  induce 
the  Admiral,  after  a  four  days'  bombardment,  U*  abandon  the> 
enterprise.  He  lost  600  men,  JO  ships,  several  guus,  and  a  largu 
quantity  of  ammunition.  To  complete  the  disaster,  mt>8i  of  hi«. 
vessels  were  wrecked  in  sailing  down  the  river,      l^ 

In  the  meantime,  General  Winthrop  had  been  despatched; 
against  Montreal  at  the  head  of  3000  British  and  Iroquois  ;  but 
sickness  breaking  out  in  his  army,  be  was  compelleil  to  return^ 
without  having  effected  any  thing. 

7.  In  the  siunmer  of  this  year,  the  Iroquois  made  several  in- 
^;cursions  into  the  colony,  and  massacred  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, soldiers,  and  several  officers  of  distinction.  De  Prcmtenac 
did  his  best  to  check  chem,  but  the  means  at  his  disp«>sal  did  uot^ 
<%Cow  him  to  carry  on  a  vigoroua  warfare  against  this  irrepresr 
"ole  enemy. 

8.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Euglish  before  Quebec,  De  Courte- 
manche  was  sent  with  the  newa  to  the  Hurons  aud  Ottawav,  in: 
order  to  reanimate  their  bellieose  dispositions.  He  pa^^awd  through  • 
the  territory  of  the  Iroquois,  attended  by  no  more  than  10  men,, 
showing  by  this  feat,  an  admirable  skill  and  courage. 

9.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  1691,  a  thouiiaud  Iroquois  pitched^ 
their  camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa  River,  whence  theiy  ex- 
tended their  ravages  to  the  Is^And  of  Montreal.  DeCal  litres 
mustered  seven  or  eight  hundred  Indians  who,  with  a  mere^ 
handful  of  French  troops,  fought  a  desperate  battkv  at  La, 
Prairie,  and  finally  sueoeeded  in  routing  the  oueiiiy,  De.  Yarr 
eunes  won  great  distinction  in  this  engagement.      ^  ••■}H^ 

Other  bands  of  Iroquois,  aided  by  stmte  Englanders,  ravaged 
the  country  from  Repentigny  to  Lake  St.  Peter,  intlictitig  great 
tortures  on  the  hapless  French  who  fell  into  their  hands. 

6.  What  did  the  New  Englanders  do  iu  the  same  yene  1090  ?  When  did 
the  fleet  appear  before  Qaebeo  ?  How  v?aa  Phinps  received  1—7.  What 
did  the  Iroquois  do  in  the  aammer  of  16907— 8.  What  nii«t(ion  wasentrusw 
ed  to  De  Coartemanohe  after  the  defent  of  the  Eii^'lish  Heet?— 9.  What 
took  place  in  the  begiaaing  of  May,  1691  ?  What  did  De  Callidres,  Qov. 
eraor  of  Montreal  do  t 
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10.  In  September,  1692,  an  English  squadron  of  five  vessels 
appeared  before  Placentia  in  Newfoundland.  Tlie  fort  which 
was  verv  ill-conditioned,  was  garrisoned  by  50  men  who  had 
oonsumeu  mostly  all  their  supplies.  The  English  kept  up  a 
brisk  fire  during  five  hours ;  bnt,  seeing  that  their  cannonade 
produced  but  little  effiN^t,  they  abandoned  the  undertaking. 

11.  In  the  spring  of  1G93,  three  English  vessels  captured  Fort 
Ste.  Anne  in  Hudson  Bay,  which  was  dofendod  by  five  men  only, 
who  bad.  to  ci>nt«ud  against  40  British  foot.  ■ 

12.  The  Governor  left  the  Canadian  militia  scarcely  a  mo 
mont's  respite,  numerous  companies  being  scattered  over  the 
country,  carrying^  on  a  sturdy  warfare  against  the  English. 

13.  In  1094,  Fort  Nelson  in  Hudson  Bay  surrendered  to  D'l- 
berville,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers,  Serigny  and 
Cbateauguay,  and  assisted  by  120  Canadians. 

14.  In  the  following  year,  the  Iroquois  made  another  irrup- 
tion into  the  colony.  Que  of  their  marauding  parties  was  almost 
exterminated  at  Boucherville  by  Canadian  volunteers,  and  a  few 
French  troops  commanded  by  De  la  Durantaye. 

15.  Anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  thes«  continual  inroads,  De 
Frontenac,  in  the  spring  of  J 090,  set  out  against  the  Iroquois, 
at  the  head  of  a  foruiidHblo  army.  At  his  approach,  they  fled 
to  the  woods.  De  Frontenac,  by  way  of  retaliation,  binned  the 
fort  and  all  the  villages  of  the  canton  of  Onneyout,  and  delivered 
thirty  prisoners,  after  which  he  returned  to  Canada. 

10.  Whilst  De  Frontenac  was  scouring  the  Iroquois  districts, 
D'Iberville  captured  a  vessel  of  24  guns,  without  loaing  a  single 
man,  and  reduced  Fort  Pemmaquid  by  capitulation. 

17.  From  Acadia,  D'Iberville  proceeded  to  Newfoundland, 
where,  towards  the  end  of  November,  he  took  the  Fort  and  City 
of  St  Johns,  and  nearly  all  the  trading  posts  in  the  Island,  tak- 
ing, with  a  handful  of  brave  Canadians,  six  or  seven  hundred 
prisoners. 

18.  From  Newfoundland,  D'Iberville  was  sent  to  Hudson  Bay, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1697.  On  the  5th 
of  September,  a  sharp  naval  action  took  place,  in  which  the  ad- 
vantage remained  to  D'Iberville.     He  had  but  one  vessel  of  50 

10.  By  whom  was  Plkicentia  attacked  In  September,  1692?— 11.  What 
ancceaa  attended  the  British  arms  near  Hudson  Bay  ?— 12,  What  is  said 
of  the  Canadian  militia  1—13.  What  advantages  were  gamed  by  the 
French  near  Hudson  Bay,  in  1694  ?— 14.  What  did  the  Irroquois  do  the 
f  tllowing  year  T— 15.  What  did  De  Frontenac  do  in  the  spring  of  1696  T 
What  did  the  Iroqnois  do  at  the  approach  of  the  French  1—16.  What  took 

Iklace  in  the  other  parts  of  New  France,  whilst  De  Frontenac  was  sconr- 
Dg  the  Iroqnois  territories  ?— 17.  What  saccess  attended  D'lberville'g 
operations  against  Newfoundland  f— 18.  Where  did  D'Iberville  now  go? 
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cutjs  to  contend  against  three  of  the  enemy,  one  of  which  was 
larger  than  his,  the  other  two  were  frigates  of  32  guns.    The 

•    larger  ship  was  sunk,  and  one  of  the  frigates  being  captured,  the 

X^  third  waa  compelled  to  lake  tiight. 

19.  About  this  time,  the  King  of  France  sent  out  a  plan  for 
another  invasion  of  the  English  colonies  j  but  the  project  com- 

>  pletely  failed. 

,  20.  The  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  concluded  at  the  end  of  1697  be- 
tween the  European  powers,  put  an  end  at  length  to  the  hostil- 
ities waged  between  the  rival  colonies  of  New  France  and  New 
England. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


From  the  Treaty  ofByswicJc,  1697,  to  that  of  Utrecht,  1713. 

1,  Death  of  De  Frontenac.--2.  De  Calliftroa,  Governor. — 3.  Treaty  of 
1701—5.  Death  of  De  Calliftres.— 6.  The  Maiqnia  de  Vaudreuil, 
Governor. — 6  He  maintains  peace  with  the  Iroquois. — 7.  The  English 
at  Port  Royal. — 8.  Captnre  of  the  Sein£  ;  liishop  do  St.  Valier  brought 
to  England. — 9.  Second  failure  of  the  English  at  Port  Royal.— 10.  De 
St.  Ovide  retakes  St.  Johns. — 11.  Port  Royal  capitulates.- 12.  New 
^    expedition  against  Canada. — 13.  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

'  ■  \ 

1.  In  November,  1698,  the  colony  sustained  a  great  Toss  "By 
the  death  of  the  Governor-General.  The  brave  and  energetic 
De  Frontenac  died  at  Quebec,  in  his  78ih  year. 

"  De  Frontenac,"  says  Charlevoix,  "  was  a  man  of  deep  re- 
ligious convictions  ;  but  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  reconcile  his- 
piety  with  his  severity  towards  those  against  whom  he  had  im- 
bibed any  prejudice.  The  acrimony  of  his  splenetic  humor, 
detracted  somewhat  from  the  nobleness  and  elevation  of  his  > 
character." 

2.  De  Calli^res.— De  Frontenac  was  succeeded  by  De 
CalliJires,  Governor  of  Montreal.  The  new  Governor  was  the 
right  man  for  the  difficult  circumstances  of  the  times.  By  his  firm- 
ness, prudence,  and  sagacity,  he  kept  the  Iroquois  in  check,  and, 
at  last,  effected  a  reconciliation  among  them,  the  French,  and 
the  other  tribes.  .jt 

19.  What  plan  did  De  Frontenac  now  receive  1 — 20.  Whaf.  put  an  end 
to  hostilities  with  New  England  ? 

1.  What  loss  was  sustained  by  the  colony  in  November,  1698  ?  What 
does  (Charlevoix  say  of  De  Frontenac  ?— 2.  By  whom  was  De  Frontenac 
succeeded  ?  When  and  by  whom  waa  Detroit  founded  f 
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The  settlement  of  Detroit  was  begun  in  June,  1700,  by  Dela 
Motho  Cadillac;  assisted  by  a  missionary  priest  ar.d  100  Cana- 
dians. 

3.  The  year  1701  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  colony,  by  a 
» treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Montreal  by  the  deputies  of  all  the 

Indian  tribes.     The  meeting  was  held  in  an  open  plain  outside 

the  town.  The  deputies,  numbering  1300,  were  orderly  disposed 
K  within  a  guarded  enclosure  120  feet  by  72.  The  Governor- Gen- 
»1  eral  was  surrounded  by  the  principal  officers,  and  'placed  in 

an  elevated  position  from  which  he  might  easily  be  seen  and 

heard  by  all. 

4.  This  much  desired  peace  was  not,  however,  of  long  contin- 
uance ;  for,  )  1703,  France  and  England  were  involved  in  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  their  American  colonies  also 

>':  picked  up  the  quarrel. 
1      5.  This  same  year,  the  colony  had  to  rtioum  the  loss  of  Dd 
>  CalliJires,  who  died  at  Quebec  on  the  26th  of  Muy.  De  Callifires 

•  *  was  a  skilful  general,  an  upright  man,  and  a  true  friend  of  the 

•  :  country  in  which  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

')     6.  Ue  Yaudreuil The  new  Governor-General  was  the 

Marquis  de  Vaudrcuil,  Governor  of  Montreal.  The  first  act  of 
his  administration  was  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  treaty 

.  with  the  Iroquois,  who  were  now  threatened  with  hostile  visi- 

.    tations  from  their  English  neighbors. 

•^      7.  In  1704,  an  English  fleet  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Acadia. 

a-.  It  consisted  of  10  vessels,  the  largest  carrying  60  guns,  and 
the  smallest,  12.  It  had  sailed  from  Boston,  and  anchored 
before  Port  Koyal,  therd  landing  1500  men.  Some  lively  skir- 
mishes ensued,  in  one  of  which  the  English  lost- their  command- 
V  ing  officer.  Meeting  every  where  with  a  spirited  resistance, 
\tliey  abandoned  the  expedition. 

vv  8.  In  the  year  1705,  the  English  captured  a  valuable  prize, 
the  Seine,  which  had  sailed  for  Quebec  with  Bishop  de  St.  V^er, 
the  successor  of  Bishop  de  Laval,  several  ecclesiastics,  and  a 
cargo  valued  at  1000000  livres  tournois.    Bishop  de  St.  Valier 

--^.  was  brought  to  England.    He  was  treated  with  distinction,  but 

.however  detained  five  years. 

•X'  The  disaster  turned  eventually  to  the  advantge  ofthecoun- 
try.    HithertO;  the  growth  of  flax  had  been  entirely  neglected, 

'  '  '.i.  For  what  was  the  year  1701  reraavkable  ?— 4.  Was  this  peace  of  lone 
continuance?— 5.  When  did  De  Calli6res  die,  and  what  was  his  character  It 
— <).  Who  ancceeded  DeCalliSres?  What  was  the  first  act  of  De  Van- 
drenil'a  administration  ?— 7.  What  attempt  did  the  English  make  in  1804 1 
Of  how  many  vessels  did  their  fleet  consist  1  What  was  the  result  of  this 
expedition  1—8.  What  piize  was  taken  by  the  English,  in  the  vear  17051 
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"but  the  loss  of  the  Seine  with  her  snpplios  of  this  commodity, 
impressed  the  necessity  of  raising  it  in  the  colony.  Accordingly, 
Lirge  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp  were  sown  and  the  most  san- 
gaiue  expectations  were  soon  realized. 

9.  In  1707,  another  fleet  of  25  sail,  carrying  3000  men,  was 
despatched  against  Port  Koyal.  It  likewise  proved  unsuccessful, 
owing  principally  to  the  timely  arrival  of  a  reiufurcemeut  of  GO 
Canadians. 

10.  Flushed  with  these  successes,  the  French  resumed  the  of- 
fensive in  1709,  and  sent  De  St.  Ovide  against  Newfoundland. 
His  party  consisted  of  160  men — soldiers,  sailors,  militia,  and 
Indians, — and,  with  this  motley  force,  he  took  by  stonn  the  town 
of  St.  t^ohns,  which  was  defended  by  9(X)  men,  .50  guns,  and 
three  forts.  .1  ;- 

1 1.  Intent  upon  obtaining  possession  of  Acailia,  the  English 
fitted  out  aiiother  fleet  in  1710.  It  consisted  of  54  sail,  and  car- 
ried 3500  men  under  the  command  of  General  Nicholson.  The 
fleet  anchored  before  Port  Royal  on  the  10th  of  October.  De 
Subercase,  the  French  Commandant,  haying  only  300  men  to 
oppose  such  an  overwhelming  force,  at  first  made  a  brave  resist- 

:?j:>ance  ;  hut  was  finally  obliged  to  capitulate.     Port  Koyal  was 

^henceforth  called  Annapolis,  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne. 

'      12.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Euglisli  extended  their 

plans  for  the  conquest  of  Canada ;  but  the  fleet  they  sent  against 

Quebec  was  partly  wrecked  near  the  Seven  Islands,  in  the  St. 

Lawrence,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1711;  several  of  the  largest 

ships  were  driven  upon  the  rocks,  and  upwards  of  3000  men 

. ;  perished.     The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Admiral  Walker  and 

.  I  carried  6500  troops,  seven  regiments  of  which  had  seen  glorious 

■A  service  under  Marlborough. 

At  the  news  of  this  disaster,  Nicholson^who  was  advancing 
■^^  on  Montreal  with  an  army  of  4000  Britisli  and  GOO  Iroquois, 
*,t  hA<9tened  to  effect  his  retreat. 

i\-\  13.  Id  the  meantime,  a  new  enemy  appeared  in  the  West,  the 
Tj^.Quta^amis  or  Foxes,  a  warlike  and  very  savage  tribe.  During 
;!i' twenty- five  years,  their  neighbors  carried  on  a  ceaseless  war 
-  against  them,  without  being  able  to  effect  their  subjugation. 
.rTbe  English  secured  theur  friendship,  and  entered  into  a  treaty 
^l  of  alliance  with  them. 

""  9.  What  did  tho  Englisli  undertake  in  1707  ?— 10.  What  did  the  French 
do  flashed  with  these  puccessea  t  What  wasthe  result  of  their  expedition  ? 
'  —11.  What  force  did  the  JEugliah  send  against  Acadia,  inl710?— 12.  What 
i^.didtheKiiglishdo,  encouraged  by  their  puccesa  iu  AcadiaV  What  wasthe 
'  ,*  result  f  What  did  Nicholson  do,  when  he  heard  of  the  loss  of  the  fleet  1—13. 
; '  Who  were  the  Outugamia  f  What  waa  tho  result  o;Cthe  .^.xpoditiou  agaiuat 
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rJxdatm^A  of  their  hostile  intentions,  Da  Boisson,  commander 
of  Fort  Detroit^  gave  Immediate  warning  of  tho  coming  danger 
to  the  eonfederate  tribes^  who  hastened  to  gather  ronnd  him. 
The  campaign  which  followed  greatly  weakened  the  Outagamis, 
their  loetfamonnticg  to  2iQ00,  whilst  that  of  the  AlUea  £d  not 
e;ioeed^men. 

This  campai^  prevented  the  English  from  carrying  ont  their 
scheme  of  forming  a  settlement  at  Detroit,  and  thus  possessing 
themselves  with  the  trade  of  the  West. 

14.  In  1712;  the  Governors  of  Canada  and  New  England, 
received,  firom  their  Tespective  80vereignS|  orders  to  put  an  end 
to  hostilities. 

15.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713,  concluded  between  Louis 
XlV.  and  Queen  Anne,  France  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  Acadia, 
Newfomidl^dL  and  Hudson  Bay,  retaining  only  Cape  Breton, 
the  li^and  of  St.  John  (Prinoe-Edward's  Idand),  and  the  neigh- 
boring islands. 

^       CHAPTER  VI. 

From  ihe  tneOy  of  Utrecht,  1713,  to  tTiat  of  Aix-la- 
ChapeOe,  1748. 

1..S.  Louiflbooig  foonded— 3.  Progress  of  the  colony.— 4.  The  English 
attack  the  Abenakis.— 4.  Death  of  Father  Kasle.— 5.  Wreck  of  the 
Chamtau. — 6.  Death  of  De  VaudretdL— 7.  De  BeanhamaiB,  Governor. 
8.  Death  of  Bishop  de  St.  Valier.— 8.  Bishop  Dosquet,  coadjutor  to 
Bishop  Homay.— 9..10.  Expedition  against  the  Oatagaiilis.-^lI.-13. 
Fort  Crown  Point. — 14,  De  Ponthriand,  Bishop  of  Quebec. — 15.  Ca- 
pitulation of  Louisbourg. — 1 6 . .  18.  Dispersion  of  the  French  fleet  «n- 
dffthe  Duke  of  iyiville. — 19.  The  Marquis  de  la  Jonquidre  taken  by 
the  English.— 19 .  .20.  De  la  Galissonoidre,  Governor  ad  interim.— 21, 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1.  The  cession  of  Acadia  induced  the  French  to  make  a  settle- 
ment in  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  then  called  Me  Boyalo,  aud 
to  found,  in  a  favorable  position,  a  strongly  fortified  city.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  Louisbourg. 

2.  The  Marquis  de  Yaudreuil,  iu  conjunction  with  the  Inten- 

14.  What  directions  did  the  Governors  of  Canada  and  New  England 
receive  from  their  respective  eovereigna,  in  1712  '{—15.  What  did  France 
cede  to  England  by  th^treaty  of  Utrecht  1 

1.  What  did  the  cession  of  Acadia  induce  the  French  to  do?  What 
n(tmewaa  given  to  the  new  town  f— 2.  What  did  the  Maruois  de  Vaa- 
(dreuiljiuimi 
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dant  Begon,  made  all  endeavors  to  fortify  the  colony  and  to  in- 
crease its  popniation.  In  1714,  they  wrote  to  the  l^rench  j^fin- 
ist«r,  demanding  a  reinforcement  of  troops  and  the  supplies 
nece&^sary  tOAngment  the  population  of  the  country.  They  stated 
that^  as  there.Trere  in  the  colony  but  4484  persons  from  16  years 
to  50  able  to  bear  arms,  whilst  their  neighbors  of  New  England 
could  muster  60000,  they  bad  no  doubt  but  at  the  first  rupture, 
tho  latter  would  make  strenuous  efforts  to  reduce  the  whole 
country. 

3.  Tho  peace,  which  the  country  now  enjoyed,  enabled  the 
Governor  to  extend  the  fortifications  of  Quebec.  In  1720,  this 
city  contained  7000  inhabitants,  and  Montreal,  3000.  In  1723, 
two  men-of-war  and  sis;  merchantmen  were  built  at  Quebec; 
tho  latter  Bailed  for  Praace,  freighted  with  the  produce  of  the 
country,  viz.  staves,  furs,  tar,  tobacco,  fiour,  pease,  and  salt  pork. 
This  commerce  of  exportation,  fiourishiug  for  the  time,  was  due 
to  tho  peace  then  enjoyed  in  Canada. 

4.  In  August,  1723,  »  party  of  280  New  Englanders  and  a 
band  of  Iroquois,  sni-priscd  one  of  the  Abenakis  villages,  and 
butchered  the  Inhabitants.  Alarmed  by  tho  unusual  noise,  Fa- 
tiier  JKaslo  hastened  out  of  tho  chapel;  and,  seeing  his  dear 
neophytes  engaged  in  an  unequal  contest,  boldly  advanced  tow- 
ards the  assaimnts  with  the  hopo  of  diverting  their  attention  from 
tho  women  and  children,  who  wero  enleavoring  to  cfi'ect  their 
escape.  He  was  received  with  a  shower  of  buUots,  and  foil  at 
tho  foot  of  a  cross  which  ho  had  crtcted.  Seven  Indians,  -.vho 
rushed  to  bis  assistance,  fell  by  his  side. 

"  Tho  Indiana,"  says  Charlevoix,  "found  Father  Easle  scalped 
and  pierced  with  bullets,  his  skull  fractured,  his  mouth  and  eyes 
filled  with  mire,  and  all  his  body  mutilated.  Such  was  tiio  man- 
ner in  which  a  priest  was  treated  in  his  qjvn  mission,  ^JUi  at  tho 
foot  of  across,  by  men  who  wero  ever  loud  in  their  outcries 
against  the  pretended  inhumanities  of  tho  converted  Ir  liaiis, 
wno  wero  never  known  to  perpetrate  such  atrocities  eu  their 
ftillen  enemies. " 

5.  In  1725,  tho  ClmmeaUj  a  French  vessel  bound  for  Quebec, 
was  wrecked  on  tho', coast  of  Isle  Royal  (Capo  Breton),  near 
Louisbourg.  The  paasengers,  250  in  number,  and  all  the  crew 
wero  lost.  Among  the  former,  thcro  wero  several  colonial  offi- 
cers, seculiir  priests,  Jesuits,  nnd  Rccollcts.  On  tho  morning 
following  tho  wreck,  the  shores  wero  covered  with  bodies  and 
fragments  of  tho  vessel. 

'      ' '    '  »      ■    ' 

3.  How  did  this  peace  cofitribnto  to  tho  prosperity  of  the  country  I — 4. 
What  did  the  Enjjlisii  in  Anprnst,  1724  *  Kelato  tho  cii-cnmstancos  nt- 
tendinfr  the  death  of  Father  iiiwlo.— 5  What  was  the  fate  of  tJie  Ohameau  t 
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'  f>.  This  jroar,  the  colony  lost  its  able  Governor,  the  Marqms 
de  Vaudreuil,  who  died  at  Quebec,  on  the  lOth  of  October,  alter 
governing  the  country  21  years.  Do  Longueuil,  Governor  of 
J^ontreal,  headed  the  administration  ad  interim, 
v;  7.  Do  Beaaliarnaiti.— The  Marquis  do  Vaudreuil  was 
succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnais,  who  arrived  at 
Quebec  at  the  end  of  August,  1726,  with  the  newlntendant,  Mr. 
Dupuy,  a  man  of  distinguished  ability  and  great  familiarity  with 
the  general  routine  of  business,  who  came  to  replace  Mr.  Begon. 

8.  At  the  end  of  December,  1727,  Canada  had  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  its  second  Bishop,  De  St.  Valier,  who  died  in  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital  of  Quebec.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  do  Momay,  his  coadjutor,  who  was  then  detained  in 
Prance  by  infirmity.  The  new  Bishop  obt-^ined  for  his  coad- 
jutor the  Rev.  Mr.  Dosquct,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Samos  ;  and  who,  four  years  later,  became  Bishop  of  Quebec 
by  the  resignation  of  Bishop  de  Momay. 

d.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  the  Governor-General  renewed 
the  war  with  the  Outagamip  or  Foxes,  who  were  continually 
molesting  the  allied  tribes.  His  army  numbered  1200,  men — 
French,  Canadians,  Hurons,  Iroquois,  Ottawas,  and  Nipissings. 
Commanded  by  De  Ligneris,  they  embarked.in  canoes  at  Mont- 
real, on  the  5th  of  June,  1728;  and,  after  sailing  up  the  C:%wa 
River,  Lake  Nipissing,  and  French  River,  they  entered  ]jake 
Huron,  crossed  Lake  Michigan,  and  finally  reached  the  territory 
of  the  Sakis,  the  allies  of  the  Outagamis. 

10.  Thpiy  found  the  village*'  deserted,  for  the  enemy  had  fled 
at  their  approach.  After  having  burned  the  wigwams  and  razed 
the  fort,  the  army  returned  to  Canada. 

11.  In  1731,  a  new  fort  was  erected  at  Crown  Point,  on  Lake 
Champlain.  This  fort  was  intended  as  an  outpost  to  watch  the 
English  settlements  on  the  Hudson  and  Connecticut  rivers. 

H  12.  In  the  years  1732  and  1733,  the  colony  was  visited  with 
floods,  earthquakes,  and  the  small-pox.  This  dreadful  dis- 
temper against  which  no  preservative  waa  then  known,  swept 
away  whole  families,  both  among  the  French  aad  Indians. 

13.  Nothing  of  importance  took  place  during  tiie  twelve  fol- 
lowing years.  This  peace  and  tranquillity  greauy  contributed  to 

6.  What  loss  did  the  colony  sustain  this  eamo  year?— 7.  Who  wjvs  tho 
nnccessor  of  Do  Vaudreuil  ?— 8.  When  did  tho  domiso  of  Bishop  de  St. 
Valier  take  t»Iac©  ?  By  -whom  was  he  succeeded  ?  Who  was  Bishop  Dos- 
qnet !  -9.  What  did  tho  Marquis  do  BoanhamaiB  do  shortly  after  his  txri- 
val?  -  JO.  lu  what  state  did  tho  army  find  the  villages!— ll.What  did  the 
Marqoiii  de  Beanhamoia  do  in  1731 1— 12.  What  took  place  in  the  yv.i\n 
1732  and  1733?— 13.  Relate  the  principal  occurrences  from  1733  to  17<I5. 
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ib«  prosperity  of  the  oonntiy.  In  1721,  the  total  population  was 

.SJ5000,  wlOlst  in  1744,  it  reached  50000. 

J^  In  the  meantimei  the  colony  made  some  progress  concerning 
industry.  In  1733,  public  attention  was  turned  towards  the  iron 
mines  of  St.  Maurice  ;  and,  in  17^39,  these  mines  fully  Ei»aUzed 
the  expectations  of  the  company  formed  to  work  them.>A 

14.  On  the  20th  of  August,  1740,  Bishop  do  rAuMrivi^re 
arrived  at  Quebec  as  successor  to  Bishop  Dosquet,  who  had 
resigned  the  previous  year.  The  new  Bishop  survived  his  arrival 
but  eigh .  days,  having  contracted  on  board  a  pestilential  fever 
while  attending  the  sick.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Henri-Marie  do  Pontbriaud,  who  arrived  at  Quebec  on  vhe  UOth 

yof  August,  1741. 

^15.  Louisbourg  was  a  constant  subject  of  uneasiness  to  the 
inhabitants  of  New  England  Ac<5ordingly,  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1745,  the  General  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  declared  it 
expedient  to  lit  out  an  artnameut  aguinat  that  stronghold,  in 
order  to  deprive  the  French  of  the  easy  means  of  aggression  it 
afforded  them.  This  armament  consisted  of  100  sail  and  4(N)0 
men  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Warren.  On  the  3^Hh 
of  April,  it  anchored  before  Louisbourg,  which  capitulated  after 
a  siege  of  49  d^ys.  The  garrison  marched  out  with  the  honors 
of  war,  and  were  sent  back  to  Franco  at  the  expense  of  the  Eu- 

1  glish  government.     The  loss  of  Louisbourg  pruduiied  a  ^reat 

\  sensation  not  only  in  Canada,  but  particularly  in  France.  >A 
\  Ifi.  An  expedition  was  immediately  sent  out  from  Francf., 
under  the  command  of  thoBuke  ofAnvilie,  to  retake  Lv>u:^^- 
bourg.  It  consisted  of  41  men-of-war  and  carried  3(MK)  troops. 
It  sailed  from  Rochefort  on  the  22nd  of  June,1l74t».  The  'chorea 
of  France  had  scare  'y  disappeared,  when  the  iloot  was  assailed 
by  a  furious  squall,  which  so  dispersed  the  vessels,  that  the 
Duke  reached  Chebucto  (Halifax)  at  the  ^d  of  three  mouyhs 
only,  and  with  no  more  than  seven  ships.  >\ 
*  17.  The  Duke  died  a  few  days  after  his  Iwival  ut  Chebucto, 
»nA  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  d'Estourmel,  who,  in  k 
moment  of  delirium  brought  on  by  his  irritation  at  the  rejection, 
by  the  council  of  war,  of  nis  proposal  to  abandon  further  pera- 
t'onn,  stabbed  himself  with  his  sword.  De  la  JonquiSre,  who 
hrA  been  appointed  to  succeed  De  Beauharnais,  took  the  c<»m- 

14.  Who  was  the  sucoessor  of  Biuhop  Dosquet  1  By  whom  wah  Bishop 
de  TAuborivi^re  succeeded  1~15.  What  was  the  chief  event  of  the  year 
1745  ?  WLat  force  was  despatched  against  Loutsbouri;  1 — 1(>.  What  did 
the  French  joverament  do  on  hearing  of  the  capture  of  LoulabonrgY  What 
was  the  fate  of  that  expedition  f — 17.  Who  took  the  ooi:;mand  of  the  fleet, 
after  (he  a«ath  of  the  Duke  of  Auville  1  What  did  De  la  Jouquidre  dp  1 
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mand  of  what  remained  of  the  sliatterod  fleet.  The  new  com- 
mander had  resolved  upon  attacking  Annapolis  ;  but,  hearing 
that  an  English  squadron  had  sailed  for  America,  he  hastened  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  Nbar  Cape  Sable^  he  encountered  a 
severe  storm  which  dispersed  his  vessels,  and  compelled  him  to 
return  to  Franco. 

18.  The  English  profited  by  these  disasters  to  make  an  at- 
tempt on  Beaubassin,  commanded  by  De  Ramezay ;  but,  on  the 
11th  of  February,  1747,  they  were  defeated  by  a  much  inferior 
fores  of  Canadians  and  Indians: 

19.  Thb  French  were  not  discouraged  by  the  ill  success  of  their 
first  expedition  j  they  knew  that  Louisbourg  was  the  key  to 
Acadia,  and  therefore,  they  resolved  to  make  another  vigorous 
effort  to  retake  it.  A  fleet,  consisting  of  30  transports  and  6 
ships  of  the  line,  was  equipped  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  De  la  Jonqui4re.  It  met  the  English  fleet,  consisting  of  17 
ships  of  the  line,  off  the  coast  of  Galicia  (Spain).  De  la  Jon- 
qiuiSro  fought  bravely  ;  but  was  coinpellefl,  owing  to  the  great 
dosparity  of  forces,  to  strike  hia  colbrs. 

20.  lie  la  Gallssonnt^f  e.  —  During  the  captivity  of 
De  la  Jouquigre,  the  administration  was  entrusted  to  Count  de 
la  Galissouni^re.  The  same  vessel  that  brought  the  Count,  on 
the  19th  of  September,  1747,  sailed  with  the  Marquis  de  Beau- 
hamais,  ou  the  4th  of  the  Allowing  October. 

21.  As  soon  as  De  la  Galissonniere  had  taken  into  hahds  the 
reins  of  government,  he  diligently  applied  himself  to  procuro  ex- 
act information  about  the  country.  Like  a  clever,  skilful,  and 
enterprising  man,  he  studied  the  natiire  of  the  soil,  its  produc- 
tions, the  climate^  population,  trade,  and  resources.  He  reor- 
ganized the  militia  and  raised  it  to  12000  men.  He  also  fixed 
upon  the  Alleghanies  as  the  boundary  of  Canadf 

.  22.  The  most  important  event  of }  748,  was  the  treaty  of  A;x- 
la-Chapelle,  by  which  Franco  recovered  the  places  she  had  lost 
during  the  war, — Louisbourg,  Cape  Breton,  etc.    T 

18.  What  did  the  English  do  after  the  disiuter  which  happened  to  the 
French  fleet  ?— 19.  Were  the  French  discouraged  by  the  faihire  of  their 
first  expedition  against  LoiilsbourgY  Who  conimuiuled  the  new  fleet  Y 
What  result  was  achieved  by  this  expedition  ?— 20.  By  whom  was  thd 
administration  attended  to  during  the  captivity  of  De  la  Jonquidre  T— 21. 
Whaldid  De  la  Galissonniere  do  on  Kssumiiig  the  r^insof  guver'tueut  I— » 
22.  WImt  was  the  most  important  event  of  llio  year  17'<8  IP 
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From  the  Treaty  ofAix-la-Chapene,  1748,  to  the  Administration 

of  Be  Vaudreml  1755. 

1.  The  Marquis  de  la  Jonqai5re,  Qovernor.— 3.  Complaints  against  the 
colonial  government.— 2.  Death  of  tho  Marquis  de  la  Jouquidre. — 
3. .4.  The  Marquis  Duqnesne  do  Menneville,  Governor. —  5.. 7. 
Washington  commissioned  to  dislodge  the  French  from  Ohio.—?. 
Death  of  De  Jmnonville.— 9.  De  Villiers  avenges  his  brother.— 10. 
Capture  of  the  ul^{(2«  and  the  Lys. — 11.  Plans  for  the  Veduotiou  of 
Canada.— 13..15,  £xpedttiou  of  Monckton,  Braddock,  Johnson,  and 
Shirley.  •^-y^y■'^^'^.  iw  ^^^^v 


n  -f-: 


1.  De  la  Jonqui&rc— Shortly  after  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Canada  was  governed  I  '  Do  la  Jonquiere,  who, 
having  heon  restored  to  Uherty,  took  possession  of  his  govern- 
ment on  tho  2nd  of  September,  1749. 

2.  It  was  not  long  before  there  arose  complaints  against  tho 
new  administration.  Hitherto  the  Canadians  had  no  grounds  of 
suspecting  tho  probity  of  their  Governors  ;  but  it  appears  that, 
about  this  time,  public  men  were  not  proof  against  peculation. 
Tho  Court,  being  informed  of  tho  state  of  aft'airs,  severely  ro- 

g reached  tho  Marquis,  who  was  so  nettled  that  he  insisted  upon 
is  recall ;  but,  before  this  could  be  effected,  he  died  at  Quebec, 
May  17th^  1752,  aged  67  years.  Charles  Le  Moyno,  second 
Baron  of  Longueuil,  directed  the  administration  until  the  arrival 
of  the  now  Governor.  » 

i3.  Duquesne  de  Menneville.— Dda  Jonquiere  was 
buecooded  by  tho  Marquis  Duquosno  do  Mennevillo  with  the  title 
of  Crovemor-General  of  Canada,  Louisiana,  Cape  Breton,  and 
the  Island  of  St.  John,  together  with  their  dependeucios.  Ho 
arrived  at  Qupbec  two  months  after  the  demise  of  his  predecessort 

4.  Tho  new  Governor,  foreseeing  that  peace  could  not  bo  of 
long  duration,  sought  to  prepare  for  coming  contingencies,  by 
enforcing  a  moro  rigid  discipline  among  tho  troops  and  militia. 

5.  About  this  time,  tho  English  claimed  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
as  fonning  an  integral  part  of  Virginia.  Heady  to  support  their 
claims  by  an  appeal  to  tho  sword,  they  sjnt  out  a  young  officer 

1.  By  Avhom  was  Canada  governed  after  tho  treaty  of  ^'  x-la-ChapcUo  ? 
— 2.  What  complaints  were  lodged  agaiuat  tho  now  Governor-General  ? 
Who  succeeded  him  ad  intenm  /— 3.  By  whom  was  Do  la  Jouquidre 
flucceodod  ?— 4.  To  what  did  tho  new  Governor  devoto  his  attention  ?— 
5.  What  did  the  English  claim  about  this  time  ?  Who  was  George  Wash- 
ington and  what  commission  did  ho  receive  t 
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to  demand  the  evacuation  of  the  territory  in  question.    Thi»  'f; 
young  man  was  George  Washington,  a  major  in  the  Virginiaa  ' ' 
militia,  then  in  his  twenty -first  year.    Ho  had  already  rendered 
himself  remarkable  by  the  ardor  of  his  patriotism  and  the  finn- 
noss  of  his  character.  •'"" '  '■ ' ' 

6,  In  the  meantime,  the  French  were  building  a  fort  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  and  called 
it,  in  honor  of  their  Governor,  Fort  Duquesne.  It  stood  near 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg. 

7.  Receiving  a  punctilious  but  evasive  answerfrom  the  French 
commandant,  the  Governor  of  Virginia  raised  a  regiment,  and 
appointed  Washington  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Washington  started  ' 
in  the  ijoonth  of  April,  1754^  with  two  companies  to  occupy  the 
disputed  territory. 

$.  Informed  of  his  approach,  DeContrecoBur,  the  commander  ' 
of  Fort  Duquesne,  despatched  Do  Jumonville  to  request  him  to 
retire.    The  French  envoy  was  escorted  by  34  men,  nearly  all 

Sianadians.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  May,  this  little 
etachment  was  surrounded  by  the  English  troops,  which  imme- 
diately opened  fire,  though  the  former  carried  a  flag  of  truce. 
Do  Jumonville  and  nine  of  his  party  fell,  the  rest  were  taken 
prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  efleoted  his  escape,  ' 
and  brought  the  sorrowffll  news  to  the  fort. 

This  deplorable  affair  excited  great  indignation  in  French 
quarters ;  but  it  is  however  just  to  say,  that  Washington's 
noblo  character  does  not  appear  compromised.  Being  still 
young,  and  having  some  uneasiness  about  Fort  Necessity,  it  is 
likely  that  Wasmngton  had  not  sufficient  resolution  to  hold 
back  his  undisciplined  troops. 

9.  At  the  news  of  De  Jumonvillo^s  death,  De  Villiers,  his 
brotlier,  was  despatched  with  COO  Canadians  and  100  Indians, 
to  avenge  the  outrage  and  repel  the  enemy.  Fort  Necessity,  ^ 
which  had  been  previously  thrown  up,  though  defended  by  500  i 
men  and  nine  guns,  capitulated  after  a  resistance  of  ten  hours,  ' 
The  loss  of  the  besieged  was  90  in  killed  and  wounded ;  that  ' 
of  the  besiegers,  2  killed  and  70  wounded.  i 

10.  In  the  spring  of  1754,  an  English  and  a  French  squadron 
arrived  almost  at  the  same  time  off  the  hanks  of  Newfoundland. 
Two  French  vessels,  the  Alcide  and  the  Lys  which,  in  a  fog,  v 
had  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  yielded  to  a  superior  force 

G.  What  did  tlie  French  do  in  the  meantime  1—7.  What  sort  of  answer 
did  the  Oovcrnor  of  Virginia  receive,  aud  what  did  he  do  in  consequence  If 
—8.  What  did  De  Contrecoeur  do,  informed  of  his  approach  ?— 9.  Whatdid 
ho  do  attho  news  of  Do  Jnmouville'adeath  1—10.  Whatdid  the  French  aud 
Engliah  governments  do  iu  the  spring  of  1754?  What  was  the  fate  of  the 
Alcide  aud  the  Lyaf 
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after  a  spirited  resistanco.  Count  Rostaing  was  killed  on  board 
the  Amde.  Kigaud  de  Vaudreuil;  several  officers,  and  ei^ht 
companies  of  regular  troops,  were  taken  prisoners.  ,..,...    - ,    " 

11.  General  Braddock  arrived  in  Virginia  in  PebraaShfr,'  li^l 
Ho  at  once  assembled  all  the  colonial  governors  to  dr&w  ut»  tbe 
plan  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  assembly  conodtted  fout^ 
expeditions  :  the  first)  under  General  Braddock,  a^ialAdt  FoH 
Duouesne ;  the  second,  under  Shirley,  against  Nia^ra ;  the 
third,  under  Johnson,  against  Fort  St.  Fre^rio  ;  and  the  foutth^ 
under  Monckton,  to  reduce  Acadia.  ,•.       c 

12.  Monckton,  with  3000  men,  made  himself  nii^er  of  A<l&di&. 
His  conduct  during  this  campaign  was  such  as  to  leave  anindel- 
iblo  stain  on  his  memory.  Having  decoyed  many  of  the  inhale 
itcntsto  Grand  Pr^,  ho  declared  them  prisoners,  emibarkedtlicfii 
pell-mell  on  his  vessels  and  dispersed  them  throughout  the!  Brit- 
ish colonies,  from  Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina,  thud  casting 
them  on  a  foreign  land  without  bread  nor  protection.  By  this 
unworthy  treatment,  the  English  wished  as  it  wiBrd  td  punish 
the  Acadiansboth  for  their  attachment  to  France,  their  mother- 
country,  and  for  their  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  Catholic  reHigion; 
,  13.  Braddock  ^oft  Virgmia  at  the  head  of  2200  troops  '  to  re- 
take Fort  Necessity.  Having  r*ther  incautiously  entfered  a  ra- 
vine, he  was  surprised  and  defeated  after  a  desperate  strtig^I^, 
by  Do  Bcaujou  who  had  under  his  orders  146^  Cfancklian  mmCia, 
72  marine  soldiers,  and  650  Indians.  In  the  heat  of  the  eii- 
gagement,  Braddock  was  mortally  wounded.  More  than  13iD0 
of  his  men,  among  whom  were  several  distinlpiiishcd  officers, 
remained  on  the  field  or  were  drowned  in  the  l\(&n6ngahela.  De 
Bcaujeu  was  killed  in  the  beginning  of  the  action ;  the  comtnd,nd 
then  devolved  upon  Mr.  Dumas,  who  displayed  greatVigor  and 
activity.  The  shattered  remains  of  Braddook^s  army  safely 
ofifected  their  retreat  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Washing- 
ton, who  evinced,  on  this  trying  occasion,  the  high  military 
talents  which  marked  his  subsequent  career.  Braddock^s  artil- 
lery, stores,  and  baggage,  as  well  as  his  plans  and  instructions, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  tho  French,  who  lost  in  this  action  40 
men  only,  including  their  Commander  Do  Beaujeu.  ^  _  . »      , 

14.  At  the  news  of  Johnson's  advance  with  5006  nieti^  Di6- 
skau,  who  was  at  Fort  St.  Frederic  with  3000  men,  marched  out 
with  half  the  garrison  to  meet  him.  Ho  soon  met  and  routed  a 
detachment  of  800  British  ;  and,  following  up  this  advantage, 

11.  What  plan  was  adopted  on  tho  arrival  of  Ooneral  Braddock  in  Vir- 
ginia T — 12.  Describe  the  progress  of  Qeq.  Monckton  in  Acadia.  What  is 
said  of  his  condnct  daring  this  campaign  t— 13.  What  did  Qen.  Brad- 
dock do  ? — 14.  What  was  the  issue  of .  Jphnson's  campaign  1 
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ho  pursued  tlio  fugitives  who  liastily  fell  hack  on  their  rudely 
intrenched  camp  noi,  r  Lalto  Grcorgo,  Dicslsau  was  hero  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  800  men,  heing  himself  iuvtho  number  of  tho 
wounded  prisoners.  « 

15.  General  Shirley,  having  been  detained  at  Chouaguon 
(Oswogo)  until  tho  season  wvs  far  advanced,  postponed  his  at- 
tack on  Fort  Niagara  to  tho  loUowing  year.  t*?     '"'    ■  ;,^ 


CHAPTER  VIIL 
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From  tile-Administration  ofDe  Vaiidreuit,  1755rio  i7ie  CapifU' 

...,,  .r  ; ;,  ;r  7  lation  of  Montreal,  1760, ;, ,    -^  -v:.,fV^v^;v^  - 

1.  The  Marqnia  de  Vaudretiil-Cavagnac,  Govomor.— 2.  Capture  of  Fort 
Bull,— 3.  Arrival  of  the  Marquia  de  Montcalm,  Chevalier  de  Levis, 
Do  Bougainville^  ?,ndDe  Bourlamaqne.— 4.-5.  Capture  of  Forts  Onta- 
rio, Oswege,  and  William-IIenry.— 6.  Military  strength  of  the  colony 
in  1758. — 7.  Louisbonrg  and  Fort  Frontenaccnpitnlate;  evacuation  of 
FortDuquesnc—S.  Battleof  Carillon.— 9..  10.  Plan  of  the  campaign 
of  1759.— Wolfe  before  Quebec.— 11.  Strength  of  the  French  army. 
12. .13.  Buttle  of  Montmorency. — 14.  Demolition  of  H'orts  St.  Fred- 
eric and  Carillon.— 15.  Wolfe  ascends  the  Ilelghts  of  Abraham. — 
17.  Battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham.— IC. 17.  Heroic  death  of  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm. — 18.  Do  Levis  takes  command  of  the  army. — 18.  Ca- 
pitulation of  Quebec— 20, .21.  Battle  of  Ste.  Foye.— 22.  De  Levis 
invests  Quebec— 24.  Tlio  English  at  Montreal. — 25,  Capitulation  of 
this  city.— 2G.  Chief  articles  of  capitulation.  ,.,■;,''•'•' 

/ 1.  De  Vandrenll-Ca^'agnac — The  Marquis  Duqucsno  1 

was  succeeded  as  Governor-General  of  Canada  by  tho  Marquis  1 

,  do  Vaudreuil  do  Cavagnac,  tho  Governor  of  Louisiana.    The  / 


Do  Vaudreuil  was  a  native  of  this  province,  and  had  spent  hero 
tho  greater  part  of  his  youth. 

2.  In  March,  1756,  Do  Ldry  was  sent  with  a  small  force 
against  Fort  Bull,  which  surrendered  after  a  resistance  of  an 
hour  and  a  half.  In  tho  meantime,  tho  Governor  fortified  Fort 
Carillon,  in  order  the  better  to  protect  tho  approaches  to  Fort 
St.  Frederic.       '   ■      •/      ;    '     ."'  !"-;■',•;,■;  ■>.;;'  ' 

15.  What  did  Gen.  Shirley  do  ? 

1.  Who  wua  tho  succesaor  of  tho  Marquis  Duqneene  ?— 2.  What  did  Dflf- 
Vaudreuil  do  in  March,  175G I 
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3.  In  the  spring  of  1756,  tho  Marquis  do  Montcalm  arrived 
from  France  as  commander-in-chief  of  tho  forces.  Ho  was  ac- 
companied by  Chevalier  do  Levis,  afterwards  Duko  of  Levis 
and  Marshal  of  France,  De  Bougainville,  and  Do  Bourlamaquo. 
Ho  brought  with  him  two  battalions  of  the  regiments  of  the 
Sarro  and  Royal-Roussillon. 

4.  On  August  15th,  175G,  Montcalm  took  Forts  Ontario  and 
Oswego  with  IGOO  prisoners,  1 13  guns,  5  men-of-war,  and  a 
largo  quantity  of  ammunition.  Tho  English  lost  150  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  French,  30. 

Weakened  by  famine  and  maladministration,  Canada  could 
not  long  hold  out  against  tho  supplies  of  men  and  money  sent 
over  to  New  England.  In  1757^  Canada  received  in  reinforce- 
ment 1500  men  only,  whilst  the  American  colonies  received 
10000  from  England. 

5.  In  tho  same  year,  1757,  Montcalm  took  Fort  William- 
Henry,  near  Lake  George.  The  garrison  defended  themselves 
bravely  during  six  days,  at  tho  end  of  which  time,  losing  all 
hope  of  succor  and  seeing  their  ammunition  failing,  they  sur- 
rendered. Unablo  to  provide  for  his  2300  prisoners,  Montcalm 
dismissed  them,  on  condition  that  they  would  not  tako  up  arms 
.igainst  the  French  before  the  end  of  eighteen  months. 

This  victory  was  unfortunately  tarnished  by  the  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  tho  Indian  allies  of  tho  French,  who  plundered  and 
killed  great  numbers  of  the  prisoners.  The  inconsiderate  haste 
of  tho  latter  in  setting  out  before  the  arrival  of  the  escort  des- 
tined to  protect  them,  must  be  reckoned  among  tho  immediate 
causes  of  tho  massacre.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  insatiable 
ferocity  of  the  Indians,  their  independent  spirit,  and  their  intense 
hatred  of  tho  English.  Besides  this,  their  passions  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  intoxicating  drinks  which  the  English  had  the  im- 
prudence to  give  them,  notwithstanding  tho  remonstrances  of 
tho  French  officers. 

G>  In  tho  spring  of  1758,  Montcalm  had  only  (5000  troops  to 

oppose  the  40000  of  General  Abercromby,  who  could  moreover 

reckon  on  a  reserve  of  20000  militia.  v 

/  ..  7.  Tho  French  lost  this  same  year  Louisbourg,  Cape  Breton,) 

I  Prince-Edward  Island,  Forts  Frontenac  and  Duquesno.    i       J 

^   The  garrison  of  Louisbourg,  consisting  of  6500  men,  field  otft 

for  two  months  against  a  beleaguering  force  of  12000  soldiers 

2.  What  Buccor  did  tho  colony  roceivo  from  France,  in  1756  ?— 4.  Re- 
late tho  BucceBS  of  Montcalui  iu  August,  175G. — 5.  What  places  did 
Montcalm  take  in  1757  ?— G.  What  force  had  Montcalm  to  opposo  the 
Anglish,  in  1758  f— 7.  Whatplacea  did  tho  French  lose  in  17581  How 
did  the  garrison  of  Louisbourg  defend  tho  place  ?  Who  tock  Fort  Fron- 
tenac and  what  did  the  French  do  with  Fort  Du^uesue  f 
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and  marines,  under  Gen.  Amherst  and  Admiral  Bosoawen  ;  an<l 
it  was  only  on  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  assault,  that  Do 
Drucourt  detcnnined  to  surrender. 

Fort  Frontcnac,  defended  by  70  men  only,  was  taken,  after  a 
resvitanco  of  two  days,  by  Col.  Bradstreet  with  a  force  of  3000 
men.  De  Ligneris^  who  was  at  Fort  Duquesne,  seeing  himself 
threatened  by  Gen.  Forbes  and  Col.  Washington  with  a  force  of 

Tmen,  set  fire  to  the  place  and  withdraw  to  Fort  Machault. 
This  scries  of  reverses  was  howev^i  interrupted  by  the 
brilliant  victory  of  CariUon.  The  English,  under  General  Abor- 
cromby,  numbered  16000  men, — 7000  regular  troops  and  9000 
provincials.  Montcalm  defended  the  place  with  3G00.  The 
British  marched  against  the  intrenchments  with  all  the  confi- 
dence that  superior  numbers  could  inspire.  The  French  guns 
thundered  from  the  parapets  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  galling 
fire,  tho  British  long  maintained  their  ground,  but  wero  finally 
obliged  to  retreat.  They  lost  5000  men  ;  and  tho  French,  377, 
including  37  officers.  The  Canadians,  divided  into  four  detach- 
ments won  great  credit  to  themselves  on  this  memorable  day. 

Such  was  tho  glorious  battle  of  Carillon,  where  3600  men  stood 
victoriously  against  16000  bravo  soldiers.  This  momentary 
check,  far  from  dispiriting  the  British,  made  them  more  ardent 
and  earnest  in  their  design  of  reducing  the  whole  country. 

9.  Tho  campaign  of  1759  is  tho  most  remarkable  in  tho  mil- 
itary annals  of  Canada.  Great  Britain  had  long  sot  a  covetous 
eyo  on  tho  country,  yet  it  was  only  after  more  than  half  a  cent- 
ury of  warfare,  that  she  finally  got  possession  of  it.  Three 
army  corps  were  organized  to  carry  on  operations  simultaneously 
at  three  different  points.  Wolfe  was  to  sail  from  Louisbourg 
for  Quebec,  with  20  ships  of  tho  line,  13  frigates,  and  18  other 
vessels,  carrying  18000  marines  and  10000  troops  ;  Gen.  Am- 
herst, who  replaced  Abercromby,  was  to  cross  Lake  Champlain 
with  12000  men,  descend  tho  St.  Lawrence  and  unite  with  Wolfe ; 
whilst  Gen.  Prideaux,  with  an  army  of  provincials  and  Indians, 
should  marcii  towards  tho  Lakes,  and  cut  off  all  communication 
with  Louisiana.  • 

10.  To  oppose  40000Briti8h  troops  and  20000  reserves,  tho 
French  had  only  5000  regular  troops,  their  militia,  and  a  few 
bands  of  Indians.  According  to  the  census  of  that  year,  tho 
ctdony  could  furnish  no  more  man  15229  militiamen,  from  10  to 
60  years  of  ago. 

8.  IJy  wliat  waa  liiia  serieH  of  revcrflcs  interrupted  ?  Describe  tlio 
biittlo  of  (Jarilloii.— 9.  What  plan  was  adopted  by  tho  EuglisJi,  in  1759  V 
10.  What  force  liad  Cuuada  to  oppose  tho  EngUsh  t 
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11.  Tho  Englisli  fleet  appeared  before  Quebec  on  tlio  27th  of 
Juno,  1759.  Tho  French  army  was  intrenched  on  tho  heights  of 
Beauport,  from  tho  St.  Charles  to  Montmorency  Falls;  it  consiftcd 
of  12000  men :  3500  regular  troops,  and  tho  rest,  miliamcn  and 
Indians.  Tho  town  was  garrisoned  by  650  men  drawn  out  of 
its  inhabitants. 

12.  Wolfo  disembarked  on  tho  upper  extremity  of  Orleans 
Island.  Ho  sent  a  detachment  to  bombard  tho  city  from  the 
heights  of  Point  Levis,  whilst  other  small  parties  wore  detaclied 
to  scour  the  country. 

13.  As  Wolfo  saw  that  his  attempts  to  draw  tho  French  out 
of  their  intrcuchmcnts  wc.o  ineflfcctual,  and  that  Amherst  was 
long  delaying,  ho  res'*!  .  ^  to  begin  tho  attack.  Tho  main  body 
of  his  army  now  occupied  the  heights  of  Ange-Oardien,  where 
batteries  wero  erected.  0n  tho  31st  of  July,  ho  attacked  with 
8000  men  Montcalm's  left  wing,  posted  at  tho  Falls.  Tho  r;q)id 
volleys  of  tho  French  greatly  told  on  tbo  English  ranks,  wliich 
wero  soon  thrown  into  such  disorder,  that  all  tho  efforts  of  their 
generals  failed  to  rally  them.  Wolfo  lost  COO  men  in  this  action. 

14.  In  tho  meantime,  Amherst  was  steadily  advancing.  lie 
compelled  Bourlamaquo  to  blow  up  Forts  Carillon  and  St.  Fred- 
eric, and  to  intrench  himself  on  Islc-aux-Noix.  All  tho  fortified 
positions  on  tho  great  lakes  wero  successfully  abandoned,  the 
garrison  falling  back  on  Fort  Niagara,  which  was  finally  obliged 
to  capitulate. 

15.  As  the  season  was  now  rapidly  advancing,  Wolfo  resolved 
to  liasten  tho  decisive  blow.  For  this  purpose,  lio  sailed  up  tho 
river  to  Capo  Rouge,  and,  on  the  night  of  tho  12th  of  September, 
outwitting  the  vigilance  of  the  sentries,  ho  dexterously  landed  his 
troops  at  Wolfe's  Cove,  climbed  tho  shelving  steep,  and,  on 
the  morning  of  tho  13th,  had  his  army  in  order  of  battle  on  tho 
Plains  of  Abraham. 

It  is  said  that  Wolfo  received  a  plan  of  the  weakest  part  <^f 
tho  fortifications  from  Daniel  Stobo,  a  prisoner  taken  at  Fort 
Necessity,  who  had  been  allowed  to  circulate  freely  in  tho  town. 

16.  At  tho  news  of  this  unexpected  movement,  Montcalm 
hastened  from  Beauport  with  4500  men  ;  and,  impelled  by  a 

11.  When  did  tho  British  fleet appoui-  befoio  Quebec  1  Wliero  wiiatho 
French  army  intrenched  and  what  force  was  lelt  to  garrison  tho  town  ? 
— 12.  Where  did  Wolfo  land  his  trooj>a  J  Wliat  did  lio  do  during  thebom- 
bnrdment  of  tho  town  ? — 13.  What  did  Wolfo  do  Boeinj;;  that  IiIh  attempts 
to  draw  tho  French  out  of  their  iutrenchments  wero  inelfectnal '(  Uescribo 
the  battle  of  Montmorency.— 14.  What  was  talcing  placo  in  tho  mean- 
time ou  the  lakes  ? — 15.  What  resolntion  did  Wolfo  take  soein^r  that  tho 
season  was  rapidly  advancing '<  Whero  did  ho  land'}— IG.  What  did 
Montcalm  do  when  apprised  o  f  Wolfe's  niovemcut  I 
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fatal  impetuosity,  moved  on  to  tho  attack  contrary  to  iho  advice 
givtfn  him.  Tho  British,  8000  stnmg,  remained  masters  of  tho 
field,  la  tho  heat  of  tho  action,  both  generals  wero  mortally 
wounded.  Wolfo  expired  before  tho  end  of  tho  battle,  and  Mont- 
calm, on  the  morning  following,  with  all  tho  sentiments  of  a 
Christian  hero. 

Tho  French  lost,   in  this  decisive  engagement,  about  1000 


700 


men,  among 


men  including  250  prisoners  ;  tho  English, 
whom  were  several  of  their  chief  officers. 

17.  After  tho  battle  of  tho  Plains  of  Abraham,  tho  defeated 
anny  passed  through  tho  town,  Ti^ssed  tho  St.  Charles,  and  re- 
entered their  camp  at  Beauport.  Do  Vaudrcuil  assembled  a 
council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  decided  to  remove  to  tho  lliver 
Jacques  Cartier.  A  courier  was  despatched  to  Do  Ramczay, 
who  still  held  tho  city,  to  tell  him  that  the  French  army  was 
marching  to  his  succor. 

18.  When  Do  Levis  heard  of  the  issue  of  tho  battle,  he 
started  at  once  for  Jacques  Cartier,  and  there  took  command  of 
tho  army,  on  September  17th.  IIo  represented  to  the  Govern- 
or that  either  tho  city  should  bo  burned,  or,  by  a  prompt  vic- 
tory, saved  from  falling  into  tho  hands  of  tho  enemy.  He  coun- 
termanded tho  retreat  to  Three  Rivers  ;  and,  just  as  his  van 
had  crossed  tho  St.  Charles,  he  received  tho  sad  intelligence  of 
tho  surrender  of  Quebec. 

Do  Bamezay  had  capitulated  the  previous  evening,  though 
assured  of  speedy  relief,  and  even  before  tho  English  had  put 
a  battery  in  position.  Greatly  depressed  by  tho  course  of  events, 
ho  had  hoisted  tho  white  flag — much  to  tho  astonishment  of  tho 
enomy.  Only  one  officer  opposed  this  measure  in  the  council 
of  war.  Tho  bravo  Do  Levis  could  not  restrain  his  indignation 
at  this  precipitancy,  which  defeated  all  his  projects.  Tho  main 
body  of  tho  army  withdrew  to  Jacques  Cartier,  Avhere  a  fort  was 
thrown  up  and  well  garrisoned  ;  the  rest  of  tho  troops  marched 
to  Montreal,  to  devise  means  for  wiping  out  tho  shame  of  tho 
lato  events. 

Among  tho  articles  of  capitulation,  it  was  stipulated  that  tho 
garrison  should  march  out  with  tho  honors  of  war,  and  be  em- 
barked for  France  as  conveniently  as  possible ;  that  the  inhab- 
itants should  not  bo  dispersed  as  had  been  tho  Acadians  ;  that 
they  should  retain  their  property,  and  enjoy  tho  free  exercise  of 
their  religion. 

17.  Describe  the  retreat  of  tho  defeated  army.  What  did  Do  Vau- 
dreuil  do  in  this  critical  conjuncturo  ?— 18.  What  did  do  Levis  do  whea  he 
heard  of  the  result  of  the  battle  of  the  Plains  ?  What  did  he  represent  to 
the  Govenior  f  What  news  was  brought  him  as  his  van  was  crossing 
thoSt.  gharles? 
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19.  The  English  army,  9000  Btrong,  wintered  at  Quebec  un- 
der Gen.  Murray,  who  was  appointed  Governor. 

20.  In  the  spring  of  17C0,  Do  VaudreuU  collected  6000  troops 
— the  remains  of  his  shattered  army — and  gave  the  command  to 
Do  Levis,  whoso  gallant  spirit  led  liim  to  make  a  vigorous  effort 
to  retake  Quebec. 

21.  At  Ste.  Foye,  near  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  Do  Levis  was 
met  by  MuTay  with  an  equal  force,  April  27th,  17G0.  The 
battle  was  contested,  both  parties  displacing  equal  valor  ; 
tho  advantage,  however,  remained  to  De  Levis  who  lost  800 
men,  whilst  Murray's  loss  amounted  to  1500. 

22.  Flushed  by  this  success,  the  victorious  army  advanced 
under  the  very  walls  of  tho  city,  and  erepted  batteries  with  the 
design  of  beginning  a  regular  siege.  These  opened  fire  on  tho 
10th  of  May,  and  for  five  days,  oombarded  the  town  without 
any  result.  On  tho  15th  of  May,  De  Levis,  hearing  of  the 
approach  of  two  English  vessels,  and  despairing  of  receiving 
any  succor,  raised  the  siege  and  withdrew  to  Montreal. 

23.  After  the  fall  of  Quebec,  De  Vaudreuil  had  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Montreal,  which  he  now  fortified  and  do- 
fended  witn  his  collected  forces. 

24.  On  tho  8th  of  SepteL^oer,  Montreal  was  invested  by  three 
British  coips,  forming  an  eflectiYO  force  of  20000  men  with 
several  parks  of  artillery. 

25.  To  meet  this  overwhelming  force,  De  Vaudreuil  had  no 
more  than  3500  men.  In  consequence  of  this  great  disparity, 
he  held  a  council  of  war  in  which  it  was  decided,  that  tho  safest 
policy  was  to  secure  favorable  terms  by  an  immediate  capitula- 
tion. Gen.  Amherst  granted  all,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
honors  of  war  claimed  for  tho  garrison. 

De  Levis,  indignant  at  this  refusal,  was  detennined  to  seek  a 
glorious  death  on  tho  battle-field,  rather  than  submit  to  such  a 
humiliation  j  but,  on  a  formal  order  from  the  Governor,  he  laid 
down  his  arms  after  burning  his  colors,  and  protesting  in  his 
own  name  and  in  that  of  his  army. 

26.  In  the  capitulation  of  Montreal,  it  was  stipulated  :  1.  That 
the  Canadians  should  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 

19.  What  was  the  strength  of  the  English  army  left  in  Quebec,  and  who 
was  appointed  Governor  of  the  place  i— 20.  What  did  De  Vaudreuil  do 
Iq  the  spring  of  17G01 — 21.  What  victory  did  De  Levis  gain  near 
Quebec?  What  is  said  of  that  battle?— 22.  What  did  the  French  army 
do  after  the  battle  of  Ste.  Poyo  ?— 23.  Where  did  De  Vaudreuil  establish 
Ills  head-quarters  after  the  capitulation  of  Quebec  7—24.  What  was  the 
strength  of  she  English  army  investing  Montreal  t — 25.  What  force  had 
De  Vaudreuil  ?  What  decision  did  he  take  in  consequence  ?— 2G.  What 
were  the  chief  articles  of  the  capitulation  of  Montreal  ? 
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religiou,  should  Ih)  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  not  bo  dis- 
possessed of  their  property.  2.  That  all  places  occiupied  by  tho 
French  should  bo  evacuated  without  delay,  and  given  over  to 
tho  troops  of  His  Britannio  Majesty.  3.  That  the  French  troops, 
after  pledging  themselves  not  to  servo  again  in  tho  war,  should 
bo  conveyed  to  Franco.  4.  That  tho  Governor,  tho  Intondant, 
and  government  officers,  should  likewise  bo  sent  to  Franco  at 
tho  oxponso  of  tho  British  Government. 

27.  Franco  thus  lost,  after  a  century  and  a  half  of  possession, 
a  country  as  vast  as  tho  continent  of  Europo ;  and  that,  by  the 
neglect  of  the  metropolis  to  send  timely  succor. 

In  tho  late  strjaggle,  tho  colonists  had  to  contend  against  a 
force  quadruple  their  own ;  and  well  may  wo  bo  astonished,  that 
they  held  out  so  long.  Tho  Marquis  Do  Vaudreuil,  in  a  letter 
to  tho  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  gives  out  tho  solution  of  the  case 
in  these  remarkable  words  :  With  this  vast  and  beautiful 
country,  Franco  loses  about  70000  souls  of  tho  rarest  kind,  as 
no  other  people  have  over  been  moro  bravo,  docile,  and  firmly 
attached  to  their  sovereign.  The  vexations  they  have  undergone 
for  several  years  past,  especially,  during  tho  five  years  preceding 
tho  capitulation  of  Quebec,  without  murmuring,  nor  attempting 
to  lay  their  just  complaints  before  tho  King,  prove  forcibly  their 
noblo  conduct  and  admirable  docility. " 

27.  How  long  had  tho  colony  been  cstubished,  aud  what  is  srid  Of  its 
extent  1 
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From  the  Capitulation-of3Iontreal,  1760,  tothe  Quebec  Act,  177 A. 

1  ..2.  Tho-comitry  under  military  ^foveniment— -3-  .5.  State  of  the  conn, 
try. — G.  Census. — 7.  The  laws  are  modified. — 8.  Murray  forms  a 
Council. — 9.  Difficulties  of  his  position. — 10. .11.  IIo  is  recalled. — 
12.  Bishop  Briand. — 13.  Cai-letou,  Governor.— 15.  Menacing  attitude 
of  the  British  colonies. 

1.  0<;ii.  MfPiray. — Having  acquired  i)ossession -of  Canada 
by  force  of  arms,  the  British  established  a  ;nilitary  government 
which  lasted  until  1764.  Gen.  Murray,  Gen.  Gage,  and  Col. 
Burton  were  appointed  Governors  of  Quebec,  Mou^real  and 
Three  Rivers.  Geu.  Amherst,  the  Governor- General,  remained 
at  New  York. 

2.  The  Canaf^ians  considi  riid  this  mihtary  government  a  vio- 
lation of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  which  guaranteed  them  the 
rights  of  British  subjects,  in  virtue  of  which,  thoy  could  not  bo 
removed  from  She  ordinary  judges  without  their  own  consent. 

3.  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  a  profound  peace  reigned 
throughout  the  country.  The  inhabitants,  ruined  and  decimated, 
now  turned  their  attention  to  the  reparation  of  their  losses  and 
to  agricultural  pursuits. 

4.  At  tho  timo  of  the  English  conquest,  tho  population  of 
Canada  was  75000  French  inhabitants  and  8000  Indians^  nearly 
all  Catholics. 

1.  What  form  of  government  did  tho  English  establish  iu  Canada  ? — 
2.  How  did  tho  Canadians  consider  this  military  government?— 3.  What 
was  tho  aspect  of  tho  country  after  tho  cessation  of  hostilities? — 4.  What 
was  the  population  of  Canada  when  it  passed  undQr  English  rule? 
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5.  Tlio  cession  of  Canada  was  confirmed  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1763,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  This  event  turned  the  tide 
oi  emigration ;  for  upwards  of  1200  persons  of  distinction  cither 
returned  to  Franco  or  sailed  for  San  Domingo, -after  having  either 
sold  or  abandoned  their  property.  But  the  clergy  generously 
roniainod  in  the  midst  of  their  flocks,  to  console,  encourage,  and 
maintain  them  in  the  Catholic  Faith.  By  their  firmness  and 
(imdence,  they  have  always  been  the  champions  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  thus  greatly  contribating  to  preserve 
and  consolidate  the  Franco- Canadian  nation.  ^ 

0.  After  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Great  Britain  proceeded  to  reor- 
f.^anizo  the  colonial  governments.  Labrador,  Antioosti,  and  the 
Magdalen  Islands,  were  annexed  to  Newfoundland ;  Prince-Ed- 
ward Island  and  Capo  Breton,  to  Nova  Scotia ;  and  the  territories 
bordering  on  the  great  lalccs,  to  the  neighboring  colonies.  New 
iJrunswick,  shortly  afterwards,  received  a  separate  /government. 
What  remained  of  Canada  was  called  the  Pro'^unjo  ot  Quebec. 

7.  This  partition  of  the  country  was  followed  ""^y  thr  imposi- 
tion of  new  laws.  By  proclamations  of  the  7th  of  October,  and 
the  17th  of  December,  J  703,  George  III.  abolished  of  his  own 
authority,  and  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  all  French 
laws,  substituting  in  their  place  those  of  Great  Britain. 

8.  Gen.  Murray  was  now  appointed  Governor-General  of 
Canada.  Pursuant  to  instructions  received  from  England,  ho 
formed  a  Councilj  invested,  conjointly  with  himself,  with  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judiciary  powers.  This  Council  consisted 
of  thirteen  members,  one  only — an  obscure  and  m '.uiluontial 
man — ^being  a  native  of  the  country. 

9.  These  unfair  measures  seemed  to  forebode  no  good  to  tho 
Canadians.  Their  discontent  at  first  spoko  in  low  murmurs, 
but  it  soon  broke  forth  in  loud  complaints  from  all  class<M.  To 
aUay  this  irritation,  Murray  allowed  the  use  of  Frencli  ^vs  in 
cases  relative  to  moveable  property ;  and,  in  compliance  with 
another  part  of  his  instructions,  he  convoked  an  Assembly  of  tho 
representatives  of  tho  people ;  but,  as  these  refused  tt.*  take  the 
Test  Oath,  *  no  session  was  ever  held.       ■■?:;!;  -;  l      ,  '-  .    ■■ 

*  All  persons  holding  office  were  obliged  to  take  this  Oath,  by  which  they  ab- 
jured the  doctrines  oftransubstantiation  iu  tho  Sacrifice  of  tho  Mass,  and  tho  luvo* 
cation  of  tho  Blessed  Virgin  and  tho  Saints.    It  was  abolished  iu  18~8. 

5.  When  waa  tho  conquest  of  Canada  confirmed  1 — 6.  What  did  Great 
13ritaiu  do  after  tho  Treaty  of  Paris'?  What  name  waa  giveu  to  the  ro- 
uiainiug  portion  of  Canada  f— 7.  By  what  waa  thia  partition  followed  1 
8.  Who  waa  now  appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada  1  What  did 
Murray  do  pursuant  to  his  instructions  ? — 9.  How  were  these  nieasuroa 
considered  by  the  Canadians  1  What  did  Murray  do  iu  order  to  aU>i^  tUls 
irritation  1 
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10.  As  the  Governor  defeated  the  hopes  of  the  English  mal- 
contents, who  aimed  at  monopolizing  tno  administration,  their 
vexation  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  accused  the  Governor  of 
favoring  the  CatholicS;  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  Laving  him 
recalled. 

11.  Murray's  administration  was  troubled  by  the  revolt  of  the  . 
Western  Indians  under  Pontiac,  a  distinguished  Ottawa  chief. 
The  British  at  first,  lost  many  of  their  fortified  posts  near  the 
great  lakes ;  but  the  Indians  having  been  defeated  at  Bushy 
llun  ncjir  Pittsburg  and  at  other  places,  sued  for  peace  which 
was  accordingly  granted  them  at  Chouaguen,  in  1766. 

12.  The  year  1766  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Right  Rev.  John  Oliver  Briand,  the  new  Bishop  of  Quebec. 
The  primatial  >.ee  of  Canada  had  been  left  vacant  from  the  death 
of  Bishop  de  Pontbriand,  in  1760. 

13.  Oen.  Carleton — Gen.  Murray- was  succeeded  in  the 
government  of  Canada  by  Gen.  Carleton,  in  1766.  On  his  arri- 
val in  London,  Gen.  ^lurray  presented  to  the  ministers  the 
census  which  he  h'ad  taken  in  1765,  to  show  them  the  flagrant 
injustice  of  excluding  an  overwhelming  Catholic  majority — 150 
Catholics  to  1  Protestant — firom  sharing  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  The  commissioners  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
iuvesvigation,  acquitted  th ')  General  of  all  the  charges  brought 
against  him;  but  this  acquittal,  however,  did  not  procure  his 
reinstatement  into  office. 

14.  Shortly  after  Gen.  Carleton's  arrival,  Great  Britain  adopted 
a  more  just  and  liberal  policy  towards  Canada.  The  royal  man- 
dates for  the  banishment  of  all  who  should  refuse  to  take  the 
Test  Oath  were  suspended.  Their  enforcement  would  ultimately 
have  led  to  the  depopulation  of  the  country. 

15.  The  aJoption  of  this  conciliatory  policy  by  Great  Britain, 
was  principally  duo  to  the  well-grounded  fear  with  which  the 
menacing  attitude  of  the  otlier  colonies  inspired  her,  of  losing  all 
her  possessions  in  North  America.  The  American  colonies  as-. 
Bumed  this  attitude  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  them,  without  their  having 
any  parliamentary  representation. 

10.  Whatdidthempicontentsdo?— 11.  B^  what  was  Marroy'sadmiuis' 
tration  troubled  ?  Wh\t  was  the  result  or  this  revolt  f — 12.  What  took 
place  in  the  year  1766? — 13.  By  -whom  was  Murray  succeeded  f  What 
did  he  do  on  Lis  niTival  in  London  ?— 14.  What  policy  did  Gi'eat  Britain 
adopt  shortly  oftar  Carletgu's  arrival  ?— 15,  What  wm  the  cause  of  thia 
change '( 
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CHAPTER  II. 

J^m  the-Quebec  Actf  1774,  to  tTie  Constitutional  Act,  1791. 


1^4.  The  Quebec  Act.— 5.  The  Canadians  reject  the  propoBala  of  the 
revolutionary  party. — 6.  Commencement  of  hostilities. — 6.. 7.  Cap- 
ture of  Forts  I'arillon,  St.  Frederic,  Chambly,  and  St.  John. — 8. 
Montgomery  advances  on  Moptreal. — 8,  Carleton  abandons  the 
place.— 9.  ,10.  Surrender  of  Montreal. — 11.  .12,  Montgomery  besieges 
Quebec— 13.  Retreat  of  the  American  army.— 14.  General  Burgoyno 
15.. IG.  Defeat  of  Gen.  Thompson. — 17.  Naval  fight  on  Lake  Cham- 
plaia.— 18.  Burgoyne's  expedition. — 19.  Carleton'a  administration. 
^0..21.  Haldimaud's  despotism.— 25.  Treaty  of  1783.— 28.  Arrival 
of  Lord  Dorchester.— 30.  Constitutiou  of  1791.— 31.  Population  of 
Canada. 

1.  Quebec  Act. — At  the  news  of  the  American  rebellion, 
the  British  Parliament  passed  a  law,  in  1774,  entitled  the  Quebec 
Act,  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Provincial  Government  of 
Quebec.  This  new  law  extended  the  frontiers  of  the  Province, 
confirmed  the  rights  guaranteed  to  Catholics  by  the  capitulation 
of  Montreal,  and  exempted  them  from  the  Test  Oath.  It  reintro- 
duced the  former  civil  laws  and  sanctioned  the  use  of  English  law 
in  criminal  courts ;  finally,  it  estabhshed  a  Legislative  Couacil  to 
bo  composed  of  not  less  than  17,  nor  mf^^e  than  23  members, 
either  Protestants  or  Catholics. 

2.  After  the  promulgation  of  this  Act,  the  Protestants  in 
Canada  demanded  its  repeal ;  but  their  petition  was  rejected  by 
Parliament.  Tlie  neighboring  English  colonies  testified  their 
dissatisfaction  of  tbe  late  proceedings  of  the  British  Parliament, 
in  a  Congress  held  at  Philadelphia,  September  4th,  1774. 

3.  The  Quebec  Act,  by  conciliating  the  Canadians,  greatly 
contributed  to  strengthen  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown. 

4.  While  the  Congi'ess  of  Pliiladclphia  set  forth  tho  grievances 
of  tho  colonists,  Gen.  Carleton  inaugurated  tho  new  Constitution 
iu  tho  city  of  Quebec.  He  wisely  ttiought  that  tho  critical  cir- 
cumstances of  tho  tim"??,  required  him  to  win  and  increase  the 
attachment  of  tho  Canadians  by  acts  of  favor  and  justice.  Of 
the  23  members  of  tho  Legislative  Couacil,  ono-tliird  were  Cath- 
olics.    Besides  tliis,  several  Canadians  wero  appointed  to  offices 

1.  Whatlaw  was  passed  in  the  British  Parliament  at  the  news  of  the 
American  rebellion  ?— 2.  What  did  tho  Protestants  dp  after  the  promvi.lga- 
tiuu  of  the  Quebeo  Act?  How  did  the  other  colonies  testify  their  dissatis- 
factiou  7—3.  What  effect  did  the  Act  produce  on  the  Canaaians  1—4.  What 
did  Oen.  v;arietou  do  whilst  the  Congress  of  Philadelphia  set  forth  the 
ipievances  0^  tho  colonies  f 
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of  omolumcut.  ludeed,  no  time  was  to  l)o  lost,  tUo  American 
Congress  had  already  issued  an  address,  soliciting  tho  Canadians 
to  unite  with  tho  co  onies,  In  tho  defense  of  their  rights  and 
liberty. 

5.  Tho  address  of  the  American  Congress  caused  considerable 
sensation,  especially  among  the  English  fraction  of  tho  popula- 
tion, who,  having  now  lost  all  hones  of  swaying  the  government, 
were  ready  to  join  tho  revolutionary  party.  Carleton's  situation 
was  becoming  more  and  more  critical ;  but  tho  gentry  and  clergy, 
who  were  afraid  of  exposing  their  religion  and  nationality,  in 
becoming  an  integral  part  of  tho  contemplated  Republic,  main- 
tained tho  people  in  aoutrality. 

G.  Failing  to  secure  tho  cooperation  of  the  Canadians,  the 
American  Congress  resolved  to  commence  hostilities.  In  tho 
early  part  of  May,  1775,  Forts  Carillon,  St.  Frederic,  Chambly, 
and  St.  John,  wore  captured.  General  Washington  now  took 
tho  command  of  tho  army. 

7.  After  this  first  success,  the  Congress  caused  a  second  ad- 
dress to  bo  circulated  throughout  Canada,  without  enlisting 
moro  sympathizers  than  before. 

8.  After  taking  St.  John,  General  Montgomery  sent  detach- 
ments to  occupy  Sorel  and  Three  Rivers,  whilst  ho  himself 
marched  on  Montreal.  Deeming  it  impossil^lo  tw  defend  this 
city,  Carlcton  withdiow  to  Quebec.  * 

y.  Hero  tho  Governor  found  tha  inhabitants  divided  in  their 
sympathy.  Tho  moment  was  very  trying  j  for,  had  tho  Canadians 

fouo  over  to  tho  insurgouts,  Canada,  and  most  probably  all 
[orth  America,  would  have  been  irretrievably  lost  to  tho  British 
Crown. 

JO.  While  tho  Governor  fled  in  disguise  to  Quebec,  Montreal 
surrendered  to  Montgomery,  who  immediately  directed  his  march 
on  Quebec.  Early  in  December,  ho  appeared  with  about  1200 
men  before  this  stronghold,  having  been  rejoined  by  General 
Arnold,  who  came  through  tho  valleys  of  tho  Kennebec  and 
Chaudiciro  rivers. 

11.  During  tho  night  of  tho  30th  of  December,  the  Americans 
^■attempted  to  take  tho  city  by  storm  ;  but  they  were  so  hotly 
received,  that  they  liad  to  retire,  after  having  lost  their  General 
and  several  other  officers. 

5.  How  was  tho  address  of  tho  American  Ccngreaa  rocoivod? — 6.  What 
did  tljo  American  Coiigreaa  do  failing  to  Beenre  the  cooperation  of  tho  Cuu- 
adiauHY — 7.  What  did  Cougresa  do  after  the  lirat  BUCceaBea  won  by  the 
troops*— 8.  Wliat  did  Gen.  Montgomery  do  after  capturiug  Fort  St.  John? 
— 9.  In  what  etato  did  tlio  Governor  liiid  tho  citv  ">f  Quebec  ? — 10.  What 
took  placo  at  Montreal  while  tho  Governor  flecliu  disguiso? — U.  Whut^ 
yrafl  attempted  in  tho  night  of  Decembor  30th  ? 
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12.  On  tlio  death  of  Montgomery,  tlio  command  devolved 
upon  Gen.  Arnold,  who  drew  off  his  forces  to  a  short  distance, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  which  he  had  demand- 
ed of  Congress.  Gen.  Thomas'  corps  having  arrived,  the  siege  was 
resumed  in  March,  1776,  hut  the  fire  of  the  American  batteries 
took  no  effect. 

13.  The  news  of  the  ap}>roach  of  an  English  fleet,  compelled 
the  American  General  to  abandon  the  siege.  Profiting  by  the 
disorder  attending  the  retreat,  the  Governor  made  a  sortie,  and 
captured  all  the  artillery,  stores,  and  baggage  of  the  enemy. 

The  siege  of  Quebec  cost  the  Americans  426  prisoners;  and 
100  in  killed  and  wounded  including  six  officers.      "**c;^ 

14.  Wishing  to  quell  the  rebellion  of  her  colonies,  Great 
Britain  sent  over  8000  veterans  under  the  command  of  General 
Burgoyne,  who  arrived  at  Quebec  in  May,  1776.  The  General's 
plan  was  to  effect  a  junction  with  Sir  WiUiam  Howo  at  New 
York,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  Southern  from  the  Eastern  States. 

15.  On  tho  8th  of  June,  the  American  General  Thompson, 
who  was  in  fuU  march  on  Three  Kivers,  was  met  by  Brigadier 
Fraser.  A  bloody  conflict  ensued,  in  which  Gen.  Thompson 
was  taken  prisoner,  together  with  Colonel  Irwin  and  200  of  his 
men.     The  rest  saved  themselves  by  flight.  ■<" 

16.  Gen.  Burgoyne  reached  Sorel,  and  thence  continued  in 
pursuit  of  tho  fugitives,  who,  having  burned  Forts  Chambly  and 
St.  John,  fell  back  on  St.  Frederic  and  CariUon. 

17.  On  the  13th  of  October,  an  engagement  took  place  on 
Lake  Champlain,  between  tho  English  and  American  fleets. 
Four  American  ships  escaped  by  flight,  a  fifth  struck  her  colors, 
the  remaining  eleven  were  stranded  and  burned  by  orders  of 
Gen.  Arnold,  who  blew  np  Fort  St.  Frederic,  and  shut  himself 
up  within  Fort  Carillon. 

18.  In  the  spring  of  1777,  General  Burgoyne  entered  the  State 
of  New  York  at  tho  head  of  9000  men.  Ho  was  successful  in 
some  slight  encounters  near  Lake  Champlain,  but  ho  was  signally 
defeated  at  Bennington,  and  again,  in  tho  vicinity  of  Albany.  lie 
thence  retreated  to  tho  Saratoga  heights,  where  he  was  soon  hem- 
med in  by  superior  forces  and  compelled  to  surrender.  This  took 

12.  Onwhoradldthe  command  of  tho  American  army  devolve  after 
tlio  death  of  General  Montgomery  t  What  did  tho  Americana  do  after  re- 
ceiving a  reinforcement  from  CongresB  ?— 13.  What  did  tho  Americans  do 
on  liearing  of  tho  approach  of  an  English  fleet  ?— 14.  What  did  Great 
Britain  dc^  wishing  to  quell  tho  rebellion  % — 15.  How  was  tho  attempt  of 
the  Americans  on  Three  Rivers  defeated  ?— 16.  Describe  tho  route  of 
General  Burgoyne.— 17.  Describe  tho  engagement  on  Lake  Chamulain. 
—18.  What  aid  Gen.  Burgoyno  do  in  the  spring  of  1777  '\  Wiiero  did  he 
retreat  to  and  what  was  tlio  result  ?  ,..•■■ ;  . 
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place  on  the  17th  of  October,  1777, — 3800  men  laying  down 
their  arms.  In  this  inglorious  manner,  was  terminated  the  ex- 
pedition of  Gen.  Burgoyno,  on  which  the  British  had  founded 
the  most  brilliant  hopes. 

19.  MeanwhOo,  Governor  Carleton  convened  the  Legislative 
Council,  which  had  been  prevented  from  assembling  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  more  miportant  measures  of  the  session 
related  to  the  militia  and  judicial  administration.  The  militia 
regulations  being  of  a  tyrannical  nature,  excited  great  outbursts 
of  popular  discontent. 

20.  Gen.  Haldlmand.— Mortified  by  the  preference 
shown  to  Gen.  Burgoyne,  Carleton  tendered  his  resignation  to 
the  Government.  Gen.  Haldimand,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  replaced 
hift  in  July,  1778. 

21.  Haldimand's  instruments  of  government  were  despotism 
and  terror.  Attributing  to  revolutionary  motives,  the  com- 
plaints made  against  his  arbitrary  administration,  he  imprisoned 
hundreds  of  citizens,,  without  distinguishing  between  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty.  Such  despotic  rigor  soon  rendered  him 
very  unpopiilar. 

22.  Aided  by  Frauce,  the  American  Congi'ess  successfully 
caiTied  on  the  War  of  Independence. 

23.  The  campaign  of  1778  was  signalized  by  advantages  won 
by  both  parties ;  but  that  of  the  following  year  was  more  in 
fav(>r  of  the  Americans. 

About  this  time,  Ireland  assumed  a  threatening  attitude. 
Spain  recognized  the  American  belligerents,  whilst  Frauce  sent 
to  their  assistance  over  COOO  troops  under  the  command  of  Count 
of  Rochambeau. 

24.  In  1781,  the  British  were  defeated  at  Cowpens,  Guildford, 
and  Eutaw  Springs.  After  this  last  battle.  Lord  Cornwallis 
collected  all  his  forces  at  Yorktown,  having  in  view  to  make  a 
vigorous  stand.  iXcre  he  was  besieged  ,by  the  a.my  of  Gen. 
Washington,  and  a  French  corps  under  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette ; 
ho  was  finally  obliged  to  surrender,  October  lJ)th,  1781.  This 
victory  virtually  ended  the  war  and  assured  the  independence  of 
the  United  States. 

25.  While  Canada  was  moaning  under  the  despotic  rule  of 

19.  What  did  Governor  Carleton  do  in  the  meantime  ?  What  measnrea 
were  adopted  by  the  Legislative  Council? — ilO.  What  did  General  Car- 
leton do  mortified  by  tho  preference  Bhown  to  Gen.  Bnrgoyno  ? — iil.  How 
did  Ilaldimand  covern  Canada  ?— 22.  By  whom  were  tho  Americans 
abetted? — 23.  What  was  the  resnlt  of  tho  campaigns  of  1778  and  1779? 
—24.  Where  were  the  Britisli  defeated  in  1781  ?— 25.  What  did  England 
do  while  Canada  was  groaning  nnder  tho  denpotic  rule  of  Ilaldiiuand  and 
his  Council  ? 
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the  Govoraor  and  hia  Council,  England,  by  the  Treaty  of  1783, 
despoiled  tho  Province  of  some  portions  of  its  territory  in  favor 
of  the  Americans.  By  this  treaty,  Great  Britain  recognized  tho 
independence  of  her  revolted  colonies. 

26.  Tho  population  of  tho  Province  of  Quebec,  in  1784,  was 
about  113012. 

27.  Gen.  Haldimand  was  succeeded  in  1785,  by  Henry  Ham- 
ilton, w^ho  was  superseded  in  tho  following  year  by  Colonel 
Hope. 

It  was  during  Hamilton's  administration  that  tho  Habeas 
Corpus  Act*  was  introduced  into  tho  country. 
88.  tord  Dorobestcr — General    Carleton  was  reap- 

Sointed  Governor- General  of  all  tho  Provinces  of  British  North 
Lmcrica.  Ho  had  been  raised  to  tho  peerage  under  tho  title  of 
Lord  Dorchester.  He  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  21st  of  October, 
1786. 

29.  The  Franco-Canadian  population  now  bestirred  them- 
selves to  obtain  from  tho  Imperial  Parliament  tho  reform  of  their 
political  institutions.  Lord  Dorchester  commissioned  tho  Legis- 
lative Council  to  enquire  into  tho  judicial  administration,  tho 
militia,  trade,  police,  and  education. 

30.  In  1791,  the  Imperial  Parliament  took  into  consideration 
the  petitions  of  tho  partisans  for  representative  government. 
The  Act  establishing  that  form  of  gowrnment,  divided  tho 
country  into  two  Provinces,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  each 
section  to  be  governed  by  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of 
Assetnbly.  iTho  Lower  Canadian  Legislative  Council  consisted 
of  13  members  nominated  by  tho  Crown;  and  tho  Legislative 
Assembly,  of  50  members  elected  by  tho  people. 

Four  governments  had  now  suceeeded  ono  another  since  17G0 ; 
viz :  martial  law,  from  1760  to  1764;  military  government,  from 
1764  to  1774;  civil  and  absolute  government,  from  1774  to  1791; 
and  finally,  representative  government,  from  tho  last  date. 

31.  Tho  population  of  Canada,  in  1791,  was  about  135000 
including  15000  Anglo-Canadians,  of  whom  10000  belonged  to 
Upper  Canada.  ,1*  >       .^.r^..     >     r 

•  Ii^  virtue  of  thi^  law,  a  pri«caer  hcs  the  right,  in  certain  cases,  to  gefrhia  liberty 
by  giving  ball. 

20,  What  was.  tho  popnlation  of  tho  Province  in  1781?— 27.  To  whom 
Wft9  tiio  n(liniiiiat.nitioti  entrnste*!  after  tho  recall  of  General  IlaUlimiiud  t 
28.  VVlio  piiccoeded  Colonel  Hope?— -29.  For  wliat  purposo  did  tho  C.'aniv- 
diuii  pojtiihitioii  HOW  bestir  tlidinselvea  Wliat  did  Lord  Dorchentordo  ? 
— :W.  VVhafc  dill  tiio  Imperial  Parliament  do  in  17t»l  ?— 31.  Wliut  waa  the 
population  of  Canada,  in  1791. 
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From  titi  Constitutional  Act,  1791  to  tJie  Arrival  of  Sir ' 
,      .    .,♦„     ^-    George Prevost,  1811.     ' 

I.  Inauguration  of  tlio  Constitution  of  1G9I.— 2.  Parliamentary  debates 
—2.  The  Educational  question. — 3.. 5.  The  Upper  Canadian  Iiouae. 
— 7. .8.  Return  of  Lord  Dorchester;  now  Executive  Council.— G-.IO. 
Governor  Prescott. — 11.  First  champions  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press. 
— 12.  Arrival  of  Ggvernor  Cniig. — 13.  Ministerial  responsibility. — 
14. .IG.  Political  persecution. — 17.  Firmness  of  Bishop  Plessis. 

1.  Constitutional  Act.  — Tho  new  Constitution  was 
inaugurated  on  the  23tli  of  December,  1791.  The  elections  iu 
Lower  Canada  took  place  in  Juno,  1792.  Out  of  50  members 
returned  by  tho  Canadians,  they  elected  IG  English,  showing, 
by  this  act  of  confidence,  their  lively  desire  to  see  all  sections  of 
the  community  cordially  united  together. 

2.  Notwithstanding  this  conciliatory  act,  all  tho  English  mem- 
bers, at  tho  beginning  of  the  session  of  1792,  proposed  tho  nom- 
ination of  a  Speaker  from  their  own  ranks,  and  voted  even  tho 
abolition  of  tho  French  language.  In  both  these,  however,  they 
failed, — Mr.  Panet  being  elected  Speaker,  and  tho  proceedings 
of  tho  House  being  published  in  both  languages.  A  part  of  this 
first  session  was  devoted  to  tho  important  question  of  education. 

3.  Tho  Upper  Canadian  Parliament  assembled  at  Niagara, 
September  17th,  1792.  It  was  opened  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Simcoo.  Tho  Legislative  Council  consisted  of  seven  members, 
and  tho  Legislative  Assembly  of  sixteen.  In  its  first  session, 
tho  Assembly  adopted  trial  by  jury,  and  the  application  of  English 
law  to  all  matters  relating  to  property  and  civil  law. 

1.  When  was  tho  new  Constitution  inaugurated  J  When  did  tho  elec- 
tions tako  place  1—2.  What  did  tho  English  members,  at  tho  beginning 
of  tho  session  of  1792?  How  did  they  Biicceod'/  To  what  did  tho  IIouso 
devoto  attention?— 3.  Whero  did  Uio  Upper  Canadian  Chambers  ns- 
eemblol  Of  how  many  members  did  thoy  consist,  and  what  matters  did 
they  consider }  .  
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4.  In  the  sosBion  of  1793;  tlio  Upper  Canadian  Assembly 
abolished  slavery. 

5.  In  1796,  the  seat  of  government  in  Upper  Canada,  was 
transferred  by  Governor  Simcoo  from  Niagara  to  Toronto. 

6.  The  Lower  Canadian  Legislative  Assembly,  in  its  sessions 
of  1792  and  1795,  imposed  a  duty  O-  liquors  a;nd  groceries,  in 
order  to  keep,  as  far  as  possible,  on  a  par,  the  provincial  reve- 
nue and  the  public  debt.  The  revenue  varied  from  £7000  to 
£8000,  whilst  the  outlay  amounted  to  £^;J5000. 

7.  In  1793,  Lord  Dorchester  took  the  reins  of  government 
for  the  third  time.  Ho  was  provided  with  ample  instructions, 
which  authorized  him  to  form  a  now  Executive  Council  of  nine 
members,  two  only  being  Canadians,  and  to  favor  the  diffusion 
and  perpetuity  of  seminaries  and  religious  institutions. 

8.  The  session  of  1795  settled  tho  question  relating  to  seign- 
iorial revenues,  specified  the  cun-eucy  to  be  adopted  in  the  Prov- 
ince, and  the  rate  of  exchange  for  sterling  money. 

9.  Cien.  Prescott. — Lord  Dorchester  was  succeeded  in 
the  summer  of  1796  by  General  Prescott,  who  opened  the 
second  Provincial  Parliament  on  tho  24th  of  Jimuary,  1797. 
Mr.  Panet  was  re-elected  Speaker. 

During  Gen.  Prescott's  administration,  a  treaty  of  amity,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  was  concluded  with  tho  United  States. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Panct's  re-election,  several  defections 
were  noticed  in  the  Canadian  ranks,  Messrs.  Do  Bonne  and  Do 
LanaudiJire,  for  instance,  voted  with  the  English  party.  It  is 
just  to  say,  however,  that  the  people,  in  tho  preceding  elections, 
endeavored  to  overrule  tho  return  of  those  members,  who  had 
shown  themselves  disposed  to  proscribe  the  use  of  tho  French 
language. 

10.  General  Prescott  was  replaced  in  July,  1799,  by  Robert 
Shore  Milnes  as  Lieutenant-Governor.  It  was  during  his  ad- 
ministration in  1800,  that,  despite  tho  energetic  remonstrances 
of  tho  Assembly,  the  property  of  the  Jesuits  was  confiscated  to 
tho  Crown,  llobert  Shore  Milnes  was  succeeded  by  Thomas 
DunU;  president  of  'ho  Executive  Council. 

11.  In  1805,  tho  Mercury  was  established  at  Quebec.     Its 

4.  What  did  1  he  Upper  Canadian  Aaserably  abolish  iu  1793  ?^5  When 
■was  the  Seat  of  Government  tmusfeiTed  from  Niagara  to  Toronto  1— (i. 
What  did  the  Lower  Canadian  Assembly  do  in  its  sessions  of  179:2  and  I79.'i  I 
What  was  the  iiroviucial  revenue  V — 7.  Who  assumed  the  reins  of  >?ov- 
eiTimeut  in  1793?— 8.  State  the  principal  labors  of  tlie  eessiou  of  1795  If — 
9.  By  whom  was  Lord  Dorchester  succeeded  t  When  was  Parliameii  t 
opened  1  What  was  tho  chief  event  of  General  Prescott's  administration  f 
— 10.  What  was  there  notic<»d  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Paaetki'O-electiou  ? 
— 11.  What  uewspape'-a  were  founded  at  Quebec,  in  l&k  and  1806  ? 
What  took  place  in  Montreal  in  consequence  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
road  laws  i  What  was  the  fate  of  McLaue  1 
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chief  lino  of  policy  tended  to  show  that  it  was  high  time  for 
Canada  to  bo  anglicized.  la  tho  following  year,  the  Canadians 
brought  out  tho  Canadien,  to  defend  their  language  and  institu- 
tions. Tho  publication  ofthia  paper  marks  tho  era  of  tho  liberty 
of  tho  press  in  Canada. 

In  the  district  of  Montreal,  some  dissatisfaction  was  rife  in 
consequonco  of  tho  enforcement  of  certain  claus:^  of  tho  road 
laws.  In  tho  meantime,  Mr.  Adet,  tho  French  ambassador  to 
tho  United  States,  made  an  appeal  to  tho  Canadians  inviting 
them  to  join  tho  American  Confederation  ;  but  their  discontent- 
did  not  degenerate  into  open  hostilities  ;  and,  accordingly,  there 
was  nothing  to  justify  tho  severe  repressive  measures  to  wliich 
the  Governor  had  recourse  on  this  occasion. 

An  American  enthusiast,  named  Mcl^ane,  attracted  to  Quebec 
by  a  ship-carpenter,  named  Black,  was  accused  of  revolutionary 
intentions ;  for  this  imaginary  cr.'me,  ho  was  condemned  to  death. 
His  execution,  attended  with  a  great  military  display,  took  place 
on  an  elevated  part  of  tho  town,  from  whicn  it  might  bo  seen  at 
a  considerable  distance.  This  was  intended,  no  doubt,  to  strike 
terror  into  tho  breasts  of  the  people.    >     "  i      ;*, 

12.  Sir  J.  Craig.  — On  tho  21st  of  October,  1807,  Sir 
James  Crai"  arrived  at  Quebec.  Tho  now  Governor  was  a 
General  of  some  reputation,  but  a  despotic  administrator,  and 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  Canadians  and  their  religion. 

13.  In  tho  following  year,  tho  Assembly,  having,  by  a  major- 
ity of  22  against  2,  carried  a  bill  disqualifying  judges  as  candi- 
dates for  tho  Legislative  Assembly,  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  this  measure  thrown  aside  by  tho  Council.  Shortly  after- 
wards, tho  names  of  tho  leading  members  were  cancelled  from 
tlio  list  of  tho  militia  officers.  During  tho  next  session,  the 
Governor  dissolved  Parliament  for  liaving  insisted  on  tho  liberty 
of  discussion  and  tho  pecessity  of  a  responsible  ministry. 

14.  Tho  iiew  Parliament  was  convoked  at  tho  end  of  January, 
1810.  An  energetic  protest  was  immediately  drawn  up  against 
tho  offensive  language  used  by  Sir  James  Craig  in  proroguing 
the  last  Parliament.  Tho  Council  having  proposed  an  ameiKl- 
ment  to  tho  JBill  for  tho  exclusion  of  judges,  tho  House  declared, 
by  a  tliree-fourth  majority,  the  seat  of  Judge  do  Bonne  vacant. 

15.  Tho  Governor,  imablo  to  control  his  irritation,  dissolved 
tho  new  Parliament,  seized  tho  presses  of  tho  Cwiadien,  and 
arrested  its  proprietor  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.    A  few  days 

12.  What  new  Governor  arrived  at  Quebec,  in  October  1807?— 13. 
What  occuiTed  in  tho  following  year?  — 14.  When  did  the  now  Parlia- 
ment meet  1  How  did  it  treat  the  amendment  of  tho  Council  V— 15.  What 
did  tJie  Governor  do  on  thia  occasion  ?  ,  .  , 
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later,  tho  Council,  composed  of  Judge  Scwoll,  the  Anglican 
Bishop,  Messrs.  Dunn,  Baby,  Williams,  In'iuo,  and  Young, 
issued  orders  to  aiTCst  Messrs.  Bedard,  Tascbereau,  Blanchet, 
Papineau,  Laforce,  with  several  other  leading  citizdhs. 

16.  Notwithstanding  these  violent  procodiugs,  the  same  mem- 
bers were  re-elected.  In  his  account  of  these  troubles  to  tho 
ministry,  Craig  proposed  as  tho  most  efficacious  remedy :  1 .  To 
change  or  suspend  tho  Constitution.  2.  To  render  tho  govern- 
ment independent  of  the  people,  by  using  tho  revenues  of  tho 
Jesuits  and  Sulpicians  to  pay  off  the  public  expenses.  3.  To 
reserve  to  the  King  all  appointments  to  vacant  curacies. 

17.  When  the  government  sought  to  encroach  upon  the  rights 
of  tho  Church,  tho  Right  Rev.  Plessis,  Bishop  of  Quebec,  showed 
such  an  unflinching  firmness,  that  tho  Governor  deemed  it  pru- 
dent not  to  tamper  with  the  religious  affairs  of  tho  country ;  but, 
what  greatly  contributed  to  shape  tho  policy  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment, was  the  hostUe  attitude  of  tho  United  States. 

18.  Tho  citizens  imprisoned  by  the  Governor,  were  restored 
to  liberty  without  undergoing  any  trial.  Tho  BUI  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  tho  judges,  received  the  royal  sanction ;  and  finally,  Craig 
started  for  Europe  on  the  11th  of.June,  1811,  leaving  the  ad- 
ministration to  Thomas  Dunn,  ex-President  of  the  Council. 

.-  CHAPTER  II.  "     "':; 

■■■;.   From  tile-Arrival  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  1811,  to  Jiis 

Departure,  1815. 

1.  Sir  George  Prevost,  Governor. — 2.  The  Governor  with  tho  clergy. — 
3.. 5.  Measures  adopted  at  tho  commencement  of  the  war,— 6. .22. 
Campaigns  of  1812,  1813,  1814.— 23.  Treaty  of  Ghent. -24.. 25.  Th^ 
last  days  of  Provost's  administration. 

1.  Sir  G.  Provost.— Sir  James  Craig  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  George  Prevost,  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  latter  arri- 
ved at  Quebec  in  September,  181 1,  and  found  tho  country  dis- 
tracted by  internal  dissensions,  while  it  was  externally  threatened 

16.  What  was  the  result  of  tha  following  electlous'?  What  did  Craig 
propose  iu  his  account  of  tho  late  troubles  T— 17.  How  did  Bishop  Plesais 
mset  Craig's  encroachments  in  the  rights  of  the  Church  ?  What  contrib- 
uted to  shape  the  policy  of  tho  colonial  government?— 18.  What  became 
of  the  Bill  tor  the  exclusion  of  tho  judges «   lu  what  year  was  Craig  re- 

1.  By  whom  was  Craig  sncceeded  ?  In  what  state  did  Sir  George  find 
Canada  1  What  policy  did  he  pursue  ?  ; 
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by  tlio  Uuitcd  States.  IIo  ardently  set  to  work  to  reconcile 
parties,  auil  to  conciliate  the  Canadians  by  assuring  them  of  his 
entire  confidence  in  their  fidelity.  In  tliis  manner,  ho  gained 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  people. 

2.  Believing  the  clergy  to  have  been  estranged  from  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  vexatious  policy  of  his  predecessor,  Sir  George 
I'revost  endeavored  to  re-establish  amicable  relations ;  and,  for^ 
this  purpose,  he  had  several  interviews  with  Bishop  Plessis* 
This  prelate  profited  by  these  friendly  dispositions  of  the  Governor, 
to  have  the  Catholic  Church  in  Canada  legally  recognized. 

3.  In  the  month  of  June,  1812,  the  United  States  declared 
war  against  Great  Britain.  During  her  war  with  Franco,  Eng- 
land had  axTogated  to  herself  the  right  of  searching  foreign  ves- 
sels, under  pretext  of  ascertaining  whether  they  concealed  any 
of  her  deserters ;  she  even  pretended  to  prevent  American  vessels 
from  entering  the  ports  of  the  north  of  Franco  and  of  tho  Low 
Countries,  w'nich  she  held  in  a  state  of  blocade.  Unable  to  sub- 
mit any  longer  to  such  a  humiliation,  tho  Americans  took  up 
arms  to  maintain  their  rights,  after  having,  however,  endured 
these  molestations  for  upwards  of  five  years. 

4.  Though  tho  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada  had  held  its 
regular  session  in  the  precedmg  winter,  it  was  again  convoked 
by  Sir  George  Prevost,  who  readily  obtained  whatever  was  nec- 
essary for  tho  defence  of  tho  Province. 

5.  The  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  also  voted  the  measures 
that  M^ero  deemed  necessary  to  meet  tho  emergency.  The  popu- 
lation of  Lower  Canada  was  estimated  at  200000  •  that  of  Upper 
Canada,  at  80000. 

(3.  Tho  first  blow  of  tho  campaign  of  1812,  W3S  struck  by  tho 
British.  On  the  16th  of  July,  a  company  of  regulars  assisted 
by  160  Canadian  volunteers  and  a  few  Indians,  took  Port  Michi- 
limakinac ;  and,  on  the  25th  of  tho  same  month,  General  Hull, 
tho  American  Commandant  at  Fort  Detroit,  surrendered  with  his 
army,  called  the  army  of  tho  West. 

Shortly  afterwards,  tho  American  central  army  under  Van 
Ranselaer,  was  thrown  into  disorder  by  General  Sheaffe,  and 
forced  to  surrender  at  Queenstown.  General  Brock,  the  officer 
in  command  at  this  place,  being  mortally  wounded  at  the  begin- 

2.  How  did  Sir  George  Provost  treat  the  clergy  T— 3.  What  did  the  Uu  J  ted 
States  in  June  1812?  What  were  tlie  causes  of  this  war  T— 4.  What  meas- 
ures did  Sir  George  Prevost  immediately  take  ?— 5,  What  did  tlie  Leg- 
islature o4'  Upper  Canada  do  at  the  same  time  ?  What  was  the  population 
of  the  two  provinces?— 6.  By  whom  Avtis  the  first  blow  of  the  campaign 
of  1812  stiTjck  ?  Pescribe  the  military  operations  of  the  campai^i. 
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ning  of  tho  battle,  the  honors  of  tho  day  were  won  by  his  sue 
cessor,  General  Sheaffo. 

Tho  American  army  of  th')  North,  numbering  10000  men 
under  General  Dearborn,  Tuas  despatched  against  Montreal. 
Hearing  that  Major  Do  Salaberry  nad  intrenched  himself  at 
Lacollo,  Dearborn  detaclied  1400  men  to  drive  in  his  outposts ; 
but,  in  the  darkness  of  tho  night,  the  two  divisions  mistook  each 
other  for  the  enemy,  and  discovered  their  mistake  only  after  a 
sharp  firing.  This  determined  the  retreat  of  tho  American  army. 

7.  Tho  Americans  were  more  successful  on  sea.  Tho  Con- 
stitution and  the  United  States  captured  several  English  frigates 
after  severe  conflicts. 

8.  In  the  spring  of  1813,  tho  Americans  determined  to  carry 
on  tho  war  with  renewed  vigor ;  and,  accordingly,  they  divided 
their  forces  into  three  armies. 

9.  After  some  slight  advantages  over  tho  American  General, 
Harrison,  General  Proctor  was  defeated  on  the  5th  of  October, 
at  Moravian  Town.  This  victory  restored  to  tho  Americans  tho 
territory  they  had  lost  in  tho  preceding  campaign,  deprived  tho 
British  of  tho  valuable  services  of  Tecumsch,  who  was  killed  in 
tho  battle,  and  ruined  the  military  reputation  of  Proctor. 

10.  Tho  American  flag  was  also  triumphant  on  Lake  Erie. 
Commodore  Perry  with  9  sail  and  54  guns,  captured,  after  a 
fieht  of  four  hours,  an  English  flotilla  consisting  of  6  sail  and 
C5  gims. 

11.  Tho  English  arms  -vrero  likewise  unsuccessful  on  Lake 
Ontario.  On  the  27th  of  April,  General  Dearborn  landed  near 
Toronto  with  1700  men,  repulsed  Gen.  Sheaffo  and  took  that 
important  place.  Dearborn  thenco  directed  his  march  on  Fort 
George,  compelling  General  Vincent  to  evacuate  that  stronghold, 
and  pursuing  him  to  tho  heiehts  of  Burlington.  Hero  on  the 
night  of  tho  5th  of  Juno,  tho  Americans  were  surprised  by  Col- 
onel Harvey,  and  driven  from  tlieir  position  with  tho  loss  of  Gen- 
erals Chandler  and  Winder,  who  were  taken  prisoners. 

12.  Sir  George  Prcvost,  who  was  then  at  tho  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  lake,  profiting  of  tho  absence  of  the  American  fleet, 
made  an  abortive  attempt  on  Sackett's  Harbor. 

Commodore  Chaunccy  ended  tho  Ontario  campaign  by  a  bril- 
iant  victory  over  the  British  Commander,  Sir  James  Yeo. 

7.  How  did  th©  AmericAns  fare  on  Bea  ?— 8.  What  did  they  in  the 
spring  of  1813 1—0.  What  was  the  reault  of  General  Proctor's  campaign  1 
— 10.  What  other  sQccess  did  the  Americans  obtain  ? — 11.  What  took 
place  on  Lake  Ontario  1—12.  What  did  Governor  Prevost,  who  was 
then  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  ?  Who  ended  the  Ontario 
campaign  ? 
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in.  The  Americans  now  concentrated  tlieir  nottliern  and  cen- 
tral .armies  on  Montreal. 

General  Wilkinson,  who  commanded  the  central  army,  was 
defeated  at  Christler's  Farm,  on  the  llth  of  November,  by  Col. 
Morrison,  whoso  forces  were  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  his  ad- 
verpnry. 

14.  General  Hampton,  who  commn,nded  the  northern  army  of 
7000  strong,  had  begun  his  march  to  join  Wilkinson,  when  he 
hoard  that  Ool.  De  Salaberry  had  been  sent  out  to  retard  his 
progress.  Do  Salaberry  intrenched  his  Spartan  troop  of  300 
Canadians  near  Chateauguay,  and  was  hero  attacked  by  General 
Hampton,  who  was  routed  with  severe  loss.  These  300  brave 
men  gained  this  glorious  victory  in  the  space  of  four  hours.  The 
Governor  praised  the  miUtary  talents  of  Col.  Do  Salaberry,  and 
complimented  the  Canadians  on  their  bravery,  ddelity,  and  pa- 
triotism. The  Canadian  militia  were  subsequently  presented 
with  flags,  and  about  twenty  years  ago,  commemorative  medals 
were  struck  and  distributed  to  the  surviving  heroes  of  that  mem- 
orable day. 

15.  The  battles  of  Christler's  Farm  and  Chateauguay  not  only 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  American  armies,  now  ICOOO  strong, 
but  decided  their  retreat.  Thus  ended  the  most  skilfully  planned, 
and  the  most  formidable  attempt  hitherto  made  by  the  American 
Republic,  for  the  subjugation  of  Canada. 

IG.  As  soon  as  the  Americans  had  evacuated  Upper  Canada, 
Col.  Murray,  with  COO  men  surprised  Fort  Niagara,  took  300 
prisoners,  and  a  largo  quantity  of  ammunition. 

17.  Hostilities  were  resumed  in  the  spring  of  1814.  On  the 
SOth  of  March,  General  Willdnson  made  an  attack  on  Lacolle 
Mill,  with  5000  men  j  but,  after  an  ineffectual  cannonade  of  two 
hours  and  a  h?lf,  ho  retired  to  Plattsburg. 

18.  This  check  induced  the  Americans  to  direct  their  whole 
operations  against  Upper  Canada. 

19.  On  tho  Gth  of  May,  the  British  General  Druinmond  sur- 
prised and  burned  Oswego,  one  of  tho  chief  emporiums  of  the 
Americans.  At  Chippewa,  tho  British  were  defeated  on  the  5th 
of  July,  with  considerable  loss,  but  were  victorious  at  Lundy's 
Lane,  in  a  well  c'>ntestcd  battle  fought  on  tho  24th  of  Jmy. 
Shortly  aftenvards,  the  operations  against  Fort  Erie  were  aban- 

13.  Whatdi'l  the  Americana  now  do  1  And  with  what  result?  — 14. 
Wliat  is  snid  of  tho  battle  of  Chateauguay  ?— 15.  What  was  the  result  of 
tho  battles  of  Christler's  Farm  and  Chateauguay  t — 16.  What  did  the 
Biitinh  troops  in  Upper  Canada  after  tho  retreat  of  the  Americans  1—17. 
What  did  tlie  Americana  in  tho  spring  of  1814  1—18.  What  did  this 
check  induce  tho  Americana  to  do  ?— lU.  What  is  said  of  the  victories' 
and  defeats  of  tlio  Americans  'I 
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doned  in  consequence  of  a  panic  which  cost  the  English  1000 
men,  whilst  the  Americans  lost  only  80. 

20.  In  July  and  August,  General  Prevost  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  14000  veterans  from  England,  with  orders  to  invade 
the  United  States  by  way  of  Lako  Champlaiu.  Ho  concentrated 
his  forces  at  Laprairie  and  Chambly,  and  thence  marched  to 
Plattsburg,  which  he  reached  on  tho  6th  of  September  j  but  the 
flotilla  which  should  have  cooperated  with  the  land  forces,  was 
defeated  by  Commodore  McDonough.  This  reverse  obliged 
Prevost  to  abandon  his  plan  of  invasion. 

21.  About  the  same  time,  tho  Amerieanp  were  repulsed  at 
Bladensburg  en  the  Potomac  j  Washington  was  taken,  and  the 
Capitol  and  several  others  of  the  principal  buildings  were  sot  on 
fire.  A  few  weeks  later,  the  .'roops  reimbarked,  and  tho  British 
fleet  sailed  down  tho  Chesapoj-ke  after  an  unsuccessful!  attempt 
to  reduce  Fort  McHenry. 

22.  In  December,  6000  Americans,  commanded  by  General 
Jackson,  defeated  12000  British  near  New  Orleans,  inflicting 
tho  heavy  loss  of  1700  men. 

23.  Peace  was  finally  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  at  Ghent,  December  24th,  1814.  By  this 
treaty,  iV.  tho  conquests  made  during  the  war  were  to  be  respe<!t- 
ivoly  restored. 

24.  Hostilities  having  ceased,  Sir  George  Prevost  issued  orders 
for  the  meeting  of  Parhament,  in  January,  1815.  The  political 
discussions  which  had  been  forgotten  during  the  war,  now  re- 
commenced. Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  a  young  man  in  his  26th 
year,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  lieu  of 
Mr.  Panct,  who  was  transferred  to  tho  Legislative  Council.  The 
father  of  Papineau  had  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  ardor 
in  parliamentary  debate,  and  in  this  respect,  ho  was  not  only 
emulated,  but  surpassed  by  his  son.  Tho  Assembly  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  that,  during  tho  lato  crisis.  Sir  Georgo  Pro- 
vost had  distinguished  himself  by  his  energy,  skill,  and  wisdom. 
This  public  recognition  was  accompanied  by  the  presentation  of 
a  handsome  table-service,  valued  at  £500. 

25.  Sir  Georgo  sailed  for  England  towards  the  end  of  1815,  in 
order  to  refute  tho  charges  brought  against  him  by  Sir  James 

20.  What  was  the  issne  of  Prevost'a  expedition  against  Plattsburg  1 — 
21.  What  victory  did  the  British  gain  on  tno  Potomaoand  what  were  its 
consequences  1  What  fort  was  attacked  by  tho  English  fleet  t — 22.  Whut 
took  place  in  December  ¥ — 23.  When  end  whero  waa  peace  fiigned  be- 
tween England  and  tho  United  (States  7—24.  What  aid  Sir  Georgo 
Provost  as  soon  as  peace  was  concluded  1  Who  was  elected  President  of 
tho  Ilonso  ?  What  resolution  was  thenpassed  by  tho  Assembly  1 — 25. 
Why  did  Sir  Georgo  Prevost  return  <o  England,  at  the  end  of  18151 
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L.  Yeo,  Commantler  of  the  fleet  in  Canada ;  but  h&<lied  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  from  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage.     Sir  George     ^^ 
Prevost  was  regretted  by  all,  especially  by  the  Canadians. 

CHAPTER  HL  ?* 

t'rom.tJie  Departure  of  5?r  George  Prevost,  ISlSfto  tlie^rrival    . 
of  the  Royal  Commissiofier,  1835. 

1..2.  Drmnmoricl'sadministratW.-^n.  tStr  ^.  C.  Shefbrooke,  Governor- 
General.— 4..  5.  The  subaidiea— 6.  Arrival  oftheDake  of  Bicbmond. 
7.  Earl  of  Dalhoueie,  Govemor-Genieral. — 8.  Qaebec,  a  metropolitan 
Bee.— 9.-10.  Diviaion  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislatore, 
on  the  qneation  of  the  civil  list. — 11.  First  project  of  union. — 12..  14. 
Unpopularity  of  Dalhonsie.— 15.  Agitation  in  Upper  Canada — 
16. .17.  Kempt,  Governor.- 18.  Lord  Aylmer,  Governor.- 19.  The 
Cholera.— 20.  The  92  Resolutions.— 21. .22.  Dissolution  of  Parlia- 
itaent;  Aylmer  recalled.  77  ,    . 

1.  Sir  George  Prevost  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of 
Canada  by  General  Drummond  with  the  title  of  Administrator. 
He  soon  discovered  that  great  abuses  had  crept  into  the  admin- 
istration of  the  land  and  postal  departments.  In  the  twenty- 
two  years  intervening  between  1793  and  ]  815,  more  than  3000000 
acres  of  land  had  been  distributed  to  favorites. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1816,  the  Assembly  being 
informed  of  the  accusations  made  against  Judges  Sewell  and 
Monk,  were  about  to  vote  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  when 
the  Governor  came  to  the  House,  and,  after  a  discourse  full  of  in- 
vectives, dissolved  it.  The  people  were  not  daunted  by  this  sweep- 
ing measure,  for  they  re-elected  nearly  all  the  same  members. 

3.  Sir  J.  C  Sherbrooke. — Meanwhile,  Drummond  was 
replaced  by  Sir  John  C.  Sherbrooke,  a  much  cleverer  and  more 
prudent  administrator.  The  new  Governor  inaugursited  his  ad- 
vent by  acts  of  justice  and  generosity.  Among  other  equitable 
measures,  ho  suggested  to  the  Imperial  Governement  the  expe- 
diency of  olBciafly  recognizing  the  title  of  the  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Quebec. 

4.  The  people  wore  now  greatly  excited  by  the  financial  do- 

1.  By  whom  was  Sir  George  Prevost  succeeded  ? — 2.  What  occurred 
in  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1816  ? — 3.  By  whom  was  Drummond 
replaced  ?  How  did  the  noW  Governor  inaugurate  his  admiuistratiou  Y 


— 4.  What  contributed  to  excite  the  popular  mind  ? 
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bates.  The  Legislative  Assembly  claimed  the  right  of  intro- 
ducing all  questions  relating  to  the  public  moneys.  The  Parlia- 
ment df  Upper  Canada  was  likewise  engaged  iu  discussing  this 
vexed  questiota. 

5.  Shortly  aftei"  the  session  of  1816,  Sir  John  Sherbrooko, 
despairing  of  reconciling  parties,  tendered  his  resignation. 

6.  Ditko  offtichmond.— Sir  John  Shcrbrooke  was  sue-  . 
ceededby  one  of  the  first  noblemen  of  Great  Britain,  the  Duke  of 
Riohmoad,  Who  had  previously  been  the  Governor  of  Ireland, 
atid  h^  Extravagantly  squandered  his  fortune.  He  arrived  at 
QuebiBo  on  July  S^h,  181  %  accompanied  by  his  son-in-law,  Sir 
Peregrine  JlaiUand,  who  y/as  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Upper  Canada.  The  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
waslBho.t  \  nevertheless,  he  had  time  to  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  Craig,  at  least,  in  the  policy  he  pursued  towards  the  Assembly. 
Failing  to  obtain  the  immediate  consent  of  Parliament  to  a  bill 
for  tbe  maintenance  of  the  Royal  household,  he  had  recourse  to 
extrefne  ineasotes  and-prorogued  the  House.  He  openly  blamed 
the  AflSiBriably,  whilst  he  approved  the  proceedings  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council.  As  he  returned  from  Upper  Canada  with  his 
secretary,  Mr.  Ready,  in  the  month  August,  1819,  he  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill  and  died  in  thi6  midst  of  excruciating  torments. 
Soihe  say  he  had  an  attack  of  hydrophobia  occasioned  by  the 
bite  of  ^  fox,  while  others  maintain  that  he  was  poisoned. 

7.  Earl  of  IHillioiiste.— After  the  demise  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  the  reins  of  government  passed  successively  to  the 
Hon.  James  Monk,  who  ^solved  Parliament  and  ordered  new 
elections  j  theh  to  Sir  P.  Maitland  ;  and,  finally,  to  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousae,  who  arrived  at  Quebec,  on  the  18th  of  June.  1820, 
in  quality  of  Governor- General  of  the  British  Colonies  of  North 
America.  .    _ 

8.  Cohvineed  though  sotaBWhat  tardily  of  the  inipossibility  of 
converting  the  Canadians  to  the  Protestant  Creed,  Great  Britain 
adopted  the  wise  policy  of  allowing  them  to  follow  the  religion 
of  their  fathers. 

On  the  I2th  of  Jan.  1819,  the  seb  of  Quebec  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  metropolitan,  and  th6  title  of  Archbishop  was  conferred 
upon  feisbop  Plessis.  Rev.  Mr.  McDonald  was  appointed  to  the 
see  of  Rogiopolis  (Kingston) ;  and  Rev.  McEachern,  to  that  of 
Ko8e,  for  New  Brunswick  and  the  Magdalen  Islands.     - 

b.  What  did  ISir  Johu  Sherbrooka,  shortly  after  the  eesBion  of  18Uif — 
fi.  By  ^hom  was  he  sncoededt  What  is  said  of  the  Duke  of  Richraoud'a 
adirnuiisttation? — 1.  Who  assnmed  the  reins  of  government  after  the  de 
mise  Of  the  Dake  of  Richmond  ?— 8.  What  wise  policy  did  Gi*eat  Britain 
adopt  about  this  time?  Whea  was  the  see  of  C^uubeo  raised  to  the  rank 
of  metropolitan?  
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9.  Tlio  Earl  of  Dalhousie  convoked  the  new  Parliament  on 
tlio  14th  of  December,  1820.  The  Assembly  drew  up  a  bill 
for  the  regulation  of  the  public  expenditure,  which  was  rejected 
by  the  Council, — much  to  tho  vexation  of  the  deputies  of  the 
people.  From  this  moment,  discord  and  chicanery  loigned 
between  tho  two  branches  of  tho  Legislature.  Tho  Governor, 
who  sided  with  tho  Council,  maintained  the  nullity  of  tho  bill 
unless  sanctioned  by  that  body.  To  counteract  tho  opposition 
of  tho  French  Canadians,  ho  now  devised  tho  scheme  of  reuniting 
the  two  Canadas.  For  tliis  purpose,  after  visiting  Upper  Canada, 
he  again  convoked  the  Parliament  j  but  his  financial  scheme  met 
with  as  little  support  as  before — 5  votes  only  being  in  his  favor  in 
tho  Assembly. 

10.  The  debates  occasioned  by  tho  expenditure  question,  were 
conducted  with  rare  talent  and  great  political  science  by  Messrs. 
Papinoan,  Nelson,  and  Cuvillier. 

11.  In  1822,  a  jbiU  for  tho  union  of  the  Provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  was  presented  to  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
but  was  rejected  at  the  second  reading,  thanks  to  the  generous 
intervention  of  Macintosh,  Burdett  and  other  influential  mem- 
bers. This  bill  emanated  from  tho  English  party,  ever  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  tho  Canadians.  It  provided  more  representa- 
tives for  Upper  than  for  Lower  Canada,  proscribed  tho  use  of 
the  French  language,  restrained  tho  liberty  of  worship,  and  the 
rights  of  tho  members  over  tho  public  moneys. 

12.  When  the  articles  of  tho  bill  transpired  among  the  people, 
they  energetically  protested  against  a  measure  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  their  interests.  Committees  were  every  where  formed 
to  draw  up  petitions }  Upper  Canada  even  showed  itself  unfa- 
vorable to  tho  union.  Papineau  and  Nelson  were  delegated  to 
London  to  lay  tho  petitions  before  Parliament. 

13.  In  the  session  of  1826,  the  Legislative  Assembly  voted 
the  subsidies  in  tho  same  form  as  in  tho  preceding  year,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  it  was  prorogued  on  tho  foUowing  day. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  Earl  appealed  to  tho  people  by .:.  gf^neral 
election.  Tho  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  caused  great  dissatis- 
faction, and  this  was  increased  by  the  publication  of  an  address  to 
tho  electors,  engaging  them  to  return  the  members  of  the  majority^ 

9.  When  did  tho  Earl  of  Dalhousie  convoke  the  new  Charabersf  What 
Avaa  done  during  this  eession  and  the  next.? — 10.  By  whoni  were  tho  fi- 
nancial debates  conducted  f— 11.  What  bill  was  presented  to  the  Imperial 
Tarliament  in  1822 1  By  whom  was  it  presented,  and  what  were  its  chief 
articles?— 12.  What  did  the  people  do  when  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
tho  bill? — 13.  Vihnt  dW  the  Lower  Canadian  Legifilaiive  Assembly  do,  in 
tlie  session  of  18JM  What  did  tho  Earl  of  Dalhou'-  o  do  in  this  conjuu(? 
ture?  What  effect  did  the  dissolution  produce? 
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14.  At  the  meeting  of  tho  new  Asscmhly,  in  1827,  tho  Gov- 
ernor refused  to  confirm  the  election  of  Papineau  as  Speaker  ; 
and,  on  the  following  day,  he  prorogued  the  Assembly.  These 
arbitrary  proceedings  filled  up  tho  measure  of  tho  Governor's 
unpopularity  ;  and,  accordingly,  petitions,  signed  by  more  than 
80000  persons  demanding  his  recall,  were  sent  to  England  with 
Messrs.  Nelson,  Vigor,  and  Cuvillier. 

15.  Whilo  Lower  Canada  was  thus  a  prey  to  dissensions  and 
party  strife.  Upper  Canada  was  ^go  agitated  by  violent  debates 
bearing  on  tho  same  cause. 

16.  Sir  James  Kempt.— To  facilitate  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peace  and  concord,  tho  Earl  of  Dalhousio  was  removed 
to  India,  and  Sir  James  Kempt,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  appointed  in  his  place.  Tho  new  Governor  endeavored 
to  steer  a  neutral  course  between  tho  Council  and  tho  Assembly ; 
ho  recognized  Mr.  Papineau  as  Speaker,  and  permitted  tho  As- 
sembly to  dispose  of  all  moneys  granted  by  tho  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  the  salary  of  tho  judges  and 
Governor. 

17.  The  instructions  gl .  *  to  Sir  James  Kempt  by  the  Colo- 
nial Minister,  were  not  calculated  to  afford  full  satisfaction  to 
tho  members  of  tho  Assembly.  However,  as  they  did  not  wish 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  country  by  their  opposition,  they 
voted  £200000  to  bo  applied  to  amftliorations  of  all  kinds.  In 
the  next  session,  £20000  were  apportioned  to  build  a  prison  at 
Montreal;  £12000,  to  found  a  marine  hospital  at  Quebec; 
£38000,  to  improve  roads  and  highways  ;  and  £8000,  to  pro- 
mote pu1)lic  instruction. 

Amongst  tho  most  important  improvements,  were  :  tho  ame- 
3ioration  of  tho  port  of  Montreal,  tho  introduction  of  steam  nav- 
'igation  between  Quebec  and  Halifax,  tho  establishment  of  a 
.custom-house  at  Quebec,  and  tho  erection  of  several  light-houses. 
In  a  word,  the  representatives  of  tho  people  showed  that,  if 
they  wished  to  control  tho  public  expenditure,  they  were  im- 
pelled by  an  ardent  desire  to  advance  more  the  interests  of  the 
•country,  than  had  hitherto  done  tho  time-serving  oreaturcs  of 
■^\o  Governors. 

18.  Ltord  Aylmer. — Sir  James  Kempt  was  replaced  by 
Lord  Aylmor,  who  arrived  at  Quebec  in  October,  1830.  Lord 
Aylmer,  in  the  beginning,  sought  to  heal  the  wound  caused  by 

14.  What  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  new  rarliament,  in  IS'27  *— 
15.  What  was  tho  state  of  Upper  Canada  ? — IG.  What  did  the  Imperial 
-'Government  in  order  to  facilitate  the  re-establishment  of  concord  1  What 
policy  did  Sir  James  Kempt  pursue?— 17.  What  Bura  of  money  did  the 
Assembly  votel — 18.  By  whom  was  Sir  James  Kempt  sncceedea?  What 
did  Lord  Aylmer  endeavor  to  do,  in  the  beginning  ol  his  admiuistratiou  I 
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partj  Strife ;  tmt  the  past  misgovernmort  had  rendered  these  in- 
veterate. Thelong  atid  stormy  delmtes  taat  aroHe  outof  the  finan- 
cial question,  had  i6ft  behind  a  hatred  and  ".n  acriiiviny  of  feeling 
difiicult  to  temper.  Having  embraced  the  cause  of  constitutional 
rights,  the  mea^bersdid  but  their  duty  in  contending  so  ardently 
for  one  of  their  most  important  privileges  j  but,  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  bettor  for  them,  had  they  adapted  themselves  more 
to  the  circumstances,  and  had  they  clung  less  tenaciously  to  the 
immediate  and  complete  enjoyment  of  that  privilege.  Their  ob- 
stinacy prevented  the  possibility  of  any  compromise  between 
the  Governor  and  the  Assembly,  and  thus,  at  last,  caused  those 
difficulties  which  degenerated  into  open  rebellion  against  the 
iBStablished  authority. 

19.  Serious  disturbances  occurred  in  Montreal,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  election  of  a  member  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  1832,  dur- 
ing Which  three  Canadians  were  slain  by  tlio  English  troops. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  the  country  was  first  visited  by  the 
cholera,  which  raged  with  great  violence,  especially  in  Quebec, 
where  it  decimated  the  populauon.  This  dreadfid  epidemic  re- 
appeared in  1834,  when  it  made  again  numerous  victims. 

20.  In  the  session  of  18Ji4,  the  Legislative  Assembly  drew 
up,  afl6r  a  violetit  and  protracted  debate,  a  series  of  ninety-two 
resolutions  embodying  their  principal  grievances.  Inspired  by 
Mr.  Papineau  and  worded  by  Mr.  Morin,  they  were  presented 
by  Mr.  Bedard  and  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  several  influential  members,  among  whom  were 
Messrs.  Kelson,  Quesnel,  and  Cuvillier. 

In  the  meantime,  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada 
testified  their  adhesion  to  the  policy  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Lower  Canada. 

After  several  warm  debates,  the  Imperial  Parliament  left  the 
solution  of  all  these  questions  to  the  Colonial  Department. 

21.  In  October,  1884,  the  Canadian  Parliament  was  dissolved. 
The  now  elections  were  attended  with  great  disorders,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  constitutional  associations  formed  in  many 
towns  for  the  maintenance  of  the  laws. 

22.  KiOrd  Oosford.— In  the  session  of  February,  1835,  the 
new  Parliament  protested  against  the  discourse  delivered  by 
Lord  Aylmer  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  session,  and  renewed 

1*).  What  distiirbauces  took  place  in  Montreal,  during  the  election  of  a 
TV-  ;ber?  Uly  what  was  the  country  visited  shortly  after  this  event  1—20. 
Whutdid  the  Legislative  Assembly  do  in  its  session  of  18341  What  v^s 
the  attitnde  of  Upper  Canada  1 — 21.  What  occurred  in  October,  1834 1—22. 
What  did  the  new  Parliament  do  in  the  session  of  February,  18351  What 
took  place  after  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  1  .  , 
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all  their  demands  ;  but  the  Governor,  incensed  at  their  proceed- 
ings, prorogued  at  once  the  Parliament.  Bord  Aylmer  was  now 
recalled  and  succeeded  by  Lord  Gosford,  who  arrived  at  Quebec 
in  August,  1835, 

-  ■^-.'  ,^: ,-..-.; ... '  '^ ;;  CHAPTER  IV.  :,■  '\ ; ,  •J"  •■'■:::  , 

Fromrthe  Arrival  of  the  Boyal  Cofmmissioner,  1835,  to  the  Union 
of  the  two  CanadaSf  1841. 

I.. 2.  Lord  Oosford.— 3,  New  goveramenta  in  the  other  Provinces. — 1 
Popular  disturbances. — 5.   lusurrectionof  1837.— 6..7.   Troubles  iu 
Upper  Canada. — 8..9.   Lord  Gosford  succeeded  by  Lord  Durham. 
10. .11.  Lord  Sydenham,  Governor.— 12..  13.  Tlie  Uuiou  Bill;   its 
object.— 14.  Canada  at  the  time  of  the  Uuiou. 

1.  Lord  Gosford  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Charles  Gray  and 
Sir  James  Gipps.  Being  appointed  Royal  Commissioner  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  affairs,  he,  in  consequence,  wrote  a  detailed 
account  remarkable  for  its  hostility  to  the  Canadians,  which, 
however,  was  approved  by  the  British  ministry  and  the  House 
of  Commons. 

2.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  the  new  Governor  convoked  the 
Assembly  for  the  27th  of  the  following  October.  This  Parlia- 
ment refused  to  recognize  the  commission  sent  out  by  the  Impe- 
rial Government.  However,  the  members  voted  a  civil  list  for  six 
months,  in  return  for  the  readiness  with  which  Lord  Gosford  had 
granted  the  moneys  necessary  to  defray  the  current  expenses. 

3.  Upper  Canada,  wliicli  had  at  fii'st  soUcited  political  reforms, 
now  returned  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  government.  NeM'- 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  accepted  the  proposals  made  by 
England,  and  thus  Lower  Canada  was  left  isolated. 

4.  Lord  Gosford  convened  the  Assembly  on  the  18th  of  Au- 
gust, 1837 ;  but,  as  the  majonty  protested  against  the  hostile 
resolutions  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  House  was  prorogued 
after  a  session  of  six  days.  Lord  Gosford  then  dismissed  Papi- 
neau  and  several  militia  officers,  but  the  people  paid  them  tri- 
umphal honors. 

5.  After  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  the  leaders  of  the 

1.  With  what  powers  was  Lord  Gosford  iuvestedt — 2.  What  did  the 
new  Governor  do  shortly  after  his  arrivaU  Wliat  attitude  did  this  Parlia- 
ment assume  f — 3.  Wha't  is  said  of  the  other  Proviuces  at  this  time  ?— 4. 
When  did  Lord  Gosford  convene  the  Legislative  Assembly?  How  l(*ng 
did  this  session  last?— 5.  What  took  place  after  the  proro^atioit  of  Paxiia- 
ioeut  ?  DuBCiibe  the  events  that  followed. 
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popular  party  scattcjpd  themselves  over  tho  country,  delivering 
inflammatory  harangues  and  organizing  secret  associations.  Tho 
Right  Kev.  Lartiguo,  Bishop  of  Montreal,  issued  a  pastoral  letter 
in  which  ho  warned  his  flock  against  ''  being  misled  by  persons 
seeking  to  engage  them  in  rebellion  against  tho  established  au- 
thority."  Tho  Gov<tui)r,  alarmed  at  tho  approaching  crisis, 
dismissed  several  magistrates  and  militia  officers,  called  for  tho 
troops  from  New  IJruuswick,  and  ordered  tht  English  to  take  up 
arms. 

The  insurrection  broke  out  at  Montreal  on  tho  7th  of  No- 
vember. Tho  troops  met  with  a  stout  resistance.  The  cavalry  suf- 
fered a  humiliating  defeat  at  Chambly,  and  Colonel  Gore  was 
repulsed  by  Dr.  Nelson,  at  St.  Denis,  after  a  combat  of  six  hours. 
At  St.  Charles,  the  insurgents,  though  inferior  in  point  of  num- 
bera,  made  a  desperate  stand,  many  preferring  to  die  on  tho  field 
rather  than  submit  to  the  victors.  Tho  Canadians,  commanded 
by  T.  S.  Brown,  were  abandoned  by  their  loader,  at  tho  begin- 
ning of  tho  action  and  though  fighting  like  desperadoes,  they 
wcro  obliged  to  surrender  to  Witheral,  who  had  300  infantry, 
tjomo  cavalry,  and  two  cannons. 

Martial  law  was  now  proclaimed  in  the  district  of  Montreal. 
Sir  John  Colborne  marched  on  St.  Eustache  with  2000  men, 
dispersed  the  insurgents,  who,  to  tho  number  or  250,  had  fortified 
themselves  in  tho  Church  and  Convent.  Dr.  Chenior,  their 
commander,  was  found  among  tho  slain.      ~         -  ■       -  '-        -- 

6.  About  this  time,  Mr.  McKenzie,  who  headed  the  rebellion 
in  Upper  Canada,  was  defeated  at  Toronto,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  United  States.  '  - ' 

7.  The  rebellion  of  1837  caused  a  sensation  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  also  in  the  United  States  and  in  France.  Tho  Imperial 
Government  took  stringent  measures  for  its  suppression.  Lord 
John  Russel  introduced  a  bill  in  1838  to  suspend  ♦he  Constitution 
of  1791,  which  passed  with  a  small  majority.  Sir  John  Colborne 
who  had  temporarily  replaced  Lord  Gosford,  was  ordered  to  carry 
out  tho  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  to  form  a  special  council  for 
tho  despatch  of  tho  most  urgent  afiairs.  —  -"^  ' 

8.  MjOtA  Durliam  — Lord  Gosford  was  succeeded  as  Gov- 
ernor-General by  Lord  Durham,  who  arrived  '\t  Quebec  on  the 
27th  of  May,  1838.  The  most  remarkable  aCv «  f  Lord  Durham's 
administration,  was  tho  amnesty  ho  granted  to  those  who  had 

6.  What  took  place  in  the  meantime  in  Upper  Canada* — 6.  What 
was  the  eifect  of  tho  rebellion  of  18371  By  whom  was  Lord  Gosford 
temporarily  replaced  ?  How  did  Sir  J.  Colborne  treat  the  disaffected  dis- 
tricts 1 — 8.  Who  succeeded  Lord  Gosiford  as  Governor-General?  What 
was  the  most  remarkable  event  of  L  \d  Durham's  admiuistratiou  1  What 
did  he  afterwards  do  7 
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hccn  imprisoned  lur  political  ofTcnces  during  tho  lato  trouhles ; 
hut  tho  Imperial  Parliament  shortly  after  vetoing  this  act,  Lord 
Dnrliam  was  so  offended  that  he  gave  in  his  resignation,  and 
sailed  for  England  with  his  family,  on  tho  1st  of  November,  J  8.38. 

9.  Sir  John  Colborne  now  took  the  reins  of  government.  After 
the  departure  of  Lord  Durham,  tho  political  refugees  in  tho 
United  States,  encouraged  by  some  Americans,  fomented  a  re- 
bellion in  both  Canadas ;  but  tho  partial  insurrections  that  broke 
<  b  at  Beauharnais,  Napierville,  and  Chambly,  were  on  sup- 
^irossed  by  Sir  John  Colborne,  who,  at  tho  head  o'  ^  ly  8000 
men,  marched  through  the  disaffected  districts  with  i  ,  and  b  word , 
leaving  but  ruins  and  ashes  wherever  ho  passed.  All  prisoners 
'  iken  during  tho  insurrection  were  tried  by  court  martial ;  81) 
were  sentenced  to  capital  punishment,  47  lo  banishment,  and  all 
their  goods  confiscated. 

Tho  Upper  Canadian  insurgents  abetted  by  American  sym- 
pathizers, attacked,  in  tho  spring  of  J  838,  Prescott,  Detroit, 
Windsor,  and  other  places  ;  but  they  were  aliflost  everywhere 
repulsed. 

10.  Hon.  C.  P.  Tliompson.— Sir  John  Colborne  was 
succeeded  by  tho  Hon.  Charles  Poulett  Thompson,  President  of 
tho  Board  of  Trade.  Ho  took  tho  oath  of  office  as  Governor- 
General  of  tho  British  North  American  Provinces,  on  October 
13th,  1839.  In  tho  following  year,  ho  was  created  Baron  of 
Sydenham. 

11.  On  Lord  Durham's  return  to  England,  he  suggested  to 
the  ministry  tho  expediency  of  uniting  both  Canadas.  The  bill 
for  the  union  of  tho  two  Provinces  was  soon  carried  through  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  despite  tho  protestations  of  Lord  Gosford, 
tho  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  tho  petitions  of  tho  clergy  and  the 
Canadians.  This  bill,  which  was  introduced  into  tho  Commons 
in.  1839,  received  tho  royal  sanction  on  tho  23rd  of  July,  1840  ; 
but  it  was  not  enforced  until  tho  10th  of  February,  1841. 

12.  The  Union  Bill  provide'! :  that  English  should  be  the 
only  official  language  ;  that  £45000  should  bo  permanently  set 
apart  for  tho  salary  of  tho  Governor  and  judges  j  that  £30000 
more  should  bo  voted  in  each  loign  for  tho  ministers  and  certain 
other  public  olficers  ;  that  each  Province  should  returu  42  mem- 
bers ;  and  that  a  voto  of  two-thirds  of  tho  Legislative  Assem- 

y.  To  wlioni  (lid  Lord  Dmliam  leave  the  goverament  ?  What  broke 
out  lifter  Lord  Diuliam'a  departure  ?  What  waa  the  fate  of  the  partial 
iusnrrections  that  broke  out  at  several  places  »  How  were  the  prisoners 
treated  ?— 10.  By  whom  was  Sir  John  Colborne  succeeded  ?— 11.  What 
did  Lord  Durliam  on  his  arrival  in  Enf;land  1  When  did  tho  Union  Bill 
receive  tho  royal  sauctiou  ?— 12.  What  woj-e  the  chief  articles  of  thiai 
Bill  f 
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bly  would  be  necessary  to  legalize  a  chancre  in  the  electoral 
division  of  the  Province,  or  in  the  number  of  representatives. 

13.  Tliis  Bill  Boems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  same 
policy,  which  produced  the  Constitution  of  1791 ;  namely  :  a  do- 
biro  to  anglicify  tUo  French  Canadians,  and  to  annihilato  the 
Catholic  religion. 

The  Constitution  of  1791  had  been  voted  by  the  British  Par- 
liament, in  order  to  withdraw  the  English  population  of  Upper 
Canada,  from  the  overpowering  majority  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians of  Lower  Canada  ;  whereas,  its  revocation  appears  to  have 
had  no  other  purpose,  than  to  subject  the  same  French  Cana- 
dians to  the  domination  of  the  now  greater  English  population. 

14.  At  the  moment  wlion  this  flagrant  act  of  iuiustice  was 
consummated,  the  population,  trade,  agiiculture,  and  manufact- 
ures had  taken  great  development.  Lower  Canada,  which  had 
succeeded  in  paying  oft"  nearly  all  its  debt,  was  obliged  to  share  in 
that  of  Upper  Canada,  which  amounted  to  more  tJian  $1Q00(XX). 

The  poi)ulaition  of  Lower  Canada,  which  was  125000  in  1791, 
had  now  increased  five-fold.  In  1844,  there  were  in  Lower 
Canada  524000  French  Canadians  with  J  56000  English  and  for- 
eigners,— in  all  691000  inhabitants,  of  whom  57^^000  were 
Rom{,n  Catholics.  There  were  76000  property-holders  and 
1 13000  houses ;  this  shows  that  almost  every  fiunily  held  property. 

13.  What  ffolicy  was  introduced  by  the  Uuiou  Bill  i — 14.  What  was 
the  state  of  Cauadu  at  the  time  of  the  Uuiou  ? 
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FROBf-THE  UNION,   1841,   TO  THE  CONFEDERATION^.  18G7. 


CHAPTER  I. 

From  the  Unions  1811,  to  tlie  Arrival  of  l^prcl  Elgin,  1847. 

1..3.  The  Union  Bill. — 4.  Session  of  1841. — G..8.  Lord  Sydenhiim  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  Charles  Bagot. — 9.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  Governor. — 
9.  Seat  of  government  transferred  to  Montreal. — 10.  Great  liroa  in 
Quebec. — 11.  Lord  Elgin,  Governor. 

1.  The  Vnlon  of  the  two  Canadas.— The  Act  of 

Union  introduced  into  the  Constitution  of  the  country:  1.  A 
responsible  government,  that  is  to  say,  one  composed  of  men 
selected  from  the  Legislature  and  accountable  to  tlie  Assembly 
for  their  official  acts,  and  for  the  advices  given  the  Governor  in 
their  capacity  as  ministers.  2.  It  recognized  the  rlglit  for  the 
deputies  of  the  people  to  control  the  public  revenue  and  expen- 
diture. 

This  was  granting,  rather  at  a  late  hour,  the  claims  which  wo 
had  acquired  on  becoming  English  subjects,  and  for  tfJe  obtaining 
of  which,  many  of  our  countrymen  had  struggled  hard  in  the 
former  IIouso  of  Assembly,  and  others  had  shed  their  blood  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

2.  JLord  Sydennam. — The  inauguration  of  the  now 
Constitution  was  entrusted  to  Lord  Sydenham,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  most  ardent  promoters  of  the  Union  of  the  Provinces. 

3.  The  special  Council  of  Lower  Canada,  composed  for  the 
greater  part  of  venal  men,  gave  their  adhesion  to  the  Union  I>ill 
after  a  brief  interview  with  the  Governor.  The  Upper  Canadian 
House  of  Assembly  followed  iu  the  same  wake  .>fter  a  few  days' 
discussion. 

4.  The  first  Parliament  of  the  United  Provinces  was  held  ;it 
Kingston,  Juno  13th,  1841.  In  its  vtry  first  session,  there  was 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  most  important  of  our  civil  institutions : 
tho  municipal  system,  popular  education,  currency,  custom - 

1.  What  dit  tlio  Union  Bill  introduce  into  tho  Constitution  ? — 1.  Who 
was  chosen  to  iuaugurato  tho  now  Constitution  ? — 3.  Did  tho  Legislatincs 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  readily  accept  the  Union  Bill  J— 4.  Wliero 
Avas  tJio  first  Parliament  held  1  What  occurred  in  tho  first  session  ?  How 
did  it  terminato? 
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duties,  &c.  Tho  labors  of  this  memorable  session,  were  tcnni- 
nated  amidst  universal  reacts  caused  by  tho  loss  of  Lord  Syden- 
ham, who  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horeo,  September 
17th,  1841. 

5.  To  establish  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and  to  consolidate 
tho  debt  of  Canada,  £  1500000  were  raised  in  England  and  trans- 
ferred to  tho  credit  of  this  Province. 

6.  Sir  CbarlCM  Ba^ot — Lord  Sydenham  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  Charles  IWot,  who  arrived  at  Kingston,  tho  new  Capital, 
in  January,  184^  It  was  under  Sir  Charles  Bagot  that  the 
Constitational  government  was  inaugurated. 

7.  New  dissensions  now  arose,  and  divided  the  Parliament  into 
two  parties :  tho  tories,  who  sought  more  to  flatter  the  men  in 
power,  than  to  promote  tho  interests  of  the  country ;  tho  reform- 
ers, who  insisted  upon  the  application  of  the  Constitution  in  its 
integrity,  complete  responsible  government,  and  tho  well-being 
of  all  classes.  Parliarient  was  again  the  scene  of  stormy  debates, 
which  bade  fair  to  recall  tho  bitter  party  strife  of  former  years. 

8.  Tho  Governor  showed  great  prudence  in  gathering  round 
him  the  leaders  of  tho  reform  party,  which  had  the  advantage  of 
numbers,  talents,  and  principles.  Two  members,  equally  distin- 
guished for  their  ability,  energy,  and  political  knowledge,  were 
chosen  to  form  the  cabinet ;  they  were  Robert  Baldwin  and  L. 
H.  Lafontaine. 

9.  Sir  Cliarles  nietcalfo — Sir  Charles  Bagot's  health 
failing,  ho  was  replaced  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  arrived  at 
Kingston  on  the  25th  of  March,  1843.  The  chief  events  of  his 
administration,  were :  the  resignation  of  tho  Lafontaine-Baldwin 
Ministry,  tho  dissolution  of  Parliament,  tho  general  election )  in 
the  fall  of  1844,  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  and  tho  runr.oval 
of  the  seat  of  government  from  Kingston  to  Montreal  the  same 
year. 

The  Lafontaine-Baldwin  Ministry  resigned  because  the  Gov- 
ernor had  refused  to  sanction  some  of  their  plans,  and  had  also 
nominated  several  public  officers  without  tho  consent  of  his 
councillors. 

10.  Tho  new  elections  gave  a  majority  favorable  to  tho  Gov- 
ernor's policy.  However,  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  tho  rebellion 
of  1837,  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  was  returned  by  a  great  majority. 

5.  What  enm  was  raised  in  England  and  pnt  to  the  credit  of  the  conn- 
try  7— 6.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Lord  Sydenham?  For  what  was  Sir 
Cliarles  Bagot's  administration  noted  / — 7.  IIow  was  tho  Parliament  now 
divided  J— 8.  IIow  did  the  Governor  deal  with  the  two  parties  *— 9,  Who 
was  sent  ont  to  replace  Sir  Charles  Bagot?  What  wore  tho  chief  events 
of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  administration  %  Why  did  tho  Lafontaine-Bald- 
win Cabinet  resign? — 10.  What  was  the  result  of  tlio  now  elections? 
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In  1845,  two  great  conflagrations  occurred  iu  Quebec  ;  the 
first,  on  the  28th  of  May,  in  St.  Roch's  suburb,  consuming  more 
thay  J 200  houses;  the  second,  on  the  28th  of  Juno,  in  St.  John's 
suburb,  destroying  nearly  thosamo  amount  of  property. 

11.  ^Liord  Metcalfe's  health  obliging  him  to  return  to  England, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Cathcart,  commander  of  the  forces. 
Lord  Cathcart  administered  the  govenimeut  until  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Elgin,  iu  January,  1847. 

CHAPTER  II. 

From  tlie  Arrival  of  Lord  Elgin,  1947,  to  tJie  Confederation,  18G7. 

1.  The  typhus.— 2 -.3.  Burning  of  the  Parliament  buildings  at  Montreal 
—4. .5.  First  ecclesiastical  Council  of  (y'anada.— 6.  Destructive  firci 
in  Montreal. — 8.  Lord  Elgin's  adminiotration — 8.  Sir  Edmund  Ileao 
Governor.— 9.  Events  of  1855.— 10.  'i  o  Council  elective.— 12..  13 
Ottawa,  the  capital.— 14..  15.  Lord  Monck  succeeds  Sir  Edmund 
Head.— 16. .17.  The  Confederation.— 20.  Sir  J.  Young,  Governor,— 
21.  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia.— 22.  Lord  Dufferin,  Governor 

1.  liOrd  Elgin* — In  the  beginning  of  Lord  Elgin's  ad- 
ministration, the  general  elections  returned  a  decided  prepon- 
derance in  favor  of  the  reform  party.  The  Governor  entrusted 
the  formation  of  a  cabinet  to  the  leaders  of  that  party  ;  and, 
under  his  skilful  direction,  the  Lafontaine- Baldwin  Ministry 
framed  several  laws  of  great  importance. 

The  year  1847  was  sadly  made  remarkable  by  the  appearance  of 
a  terrible  scourge,  the  typhus,  which,  after  desolating  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  cast  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  70000  emigrants, 
exhausted  by  hunger,  and  prostrated  with  the  contagion. 

2.  In  the  session  of  1849,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law,  to  in- 
demnify the  Lower  Canadians  for  the  losses  they  had  sustained 
during  the  troubles  of  1837-38.  This  law  was  modelled  on  that 
which  had  previously  been  framed  in  favor  of  the  Upper  Cana- 
dians. The  enemies  of  the  government  were^so  exasperated  at 
this  act  of  justice,  that  they  instigated  the  people  to  riotous  ex- 
cesses, insulted  the  Governor  in  the  streets  of  Montreal,  set  fire 
to  the  Parliament  buildings,  which  were  almost  totally  des- 

11.  By  whom  was  Lord  Metcalfe  succeeded  ? 

1.  What  measures  did  Lord  Elgin  take  iu  the  beginning  of  his  admin- 
istration ?  How  did  he  form  his  ministry  ?— 2.  What  law  did  the  Legis- 
lature pass,  and  what  did  the  enemies  of  the  government  do  in  conse- 
quence ? 
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stroyed  with  their  two  valuahlo  lihraries,.  iind  phinderecLseveral 
of  tho  principal  edifices  of  that  city. 

3.  After  such  disgraceful  proceedings,  it  was  decided  that  the 
Parliament  should  sit  alternately  at  Toronto  and  Quebec.      * 

During  tho  summer  of  1849,  tho  Asiatic  cholera  made  miiny  " 
victims  in  Quebec  and  Montreal.  However,  it  was  not  so  violent 
as  in  1832  and  1834. 

4.  On  tho  15th  of  August,  1851,  tho  first  Provincial  Council 
of  Canada  was  convened  and  presided  by  His  Grace,  P.  P.  Tur- 
geon.  Archbishop  of  Quebec.  Tho  decrees  of  this  Council  settled 
several  questions  which  greatly  needed  a  solution. 

5.  In  1851,  tho  five-c  ut  postage  was  introduced. 

C.  In  1852,  the  city  f  Montreal  suffered  greatly  from  fires, 
tho  most  disastrous  oi  which  occurred  in  tho  month  of  July. 
During  two  days,  the  liamcs  raged  with  ungovernable  fury,  con- 
suming 1400  houses  in  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Mary's 
suburbs. 

In  tiio  sairio  year,  tho  Catholics  of  Canada  had  an  oppi  .tu- 
nity  of  testifying,  in  tho  person  of  Bishop  iBedini,  Apostolic 
Nuncio,  tho  unbounded  respect  and  filial  devotedness  they  ever 
cherish  for  tho  Holy  See. 

About  tho  same  time,  the  violent  declamations  of  Gavazzi 
against  Catholicism  excited  universal  indignation.    On  ono  oc- 


casion, his 


rantmg 


was  followed  by  such  disorders,  that  tho 
several  persons  were  killed  and 


troops  had  to  be  called  out ; 
wounded. 

Tho  Laval  Ilnivorslty  was  founded  in  1852,  by  the  directors 
of  tho  Seminary  of  Quebec  ;  and  Lord  Elgin,  who  had  obtained 
a  liberal  Charter  from  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  presided  at 
its  inauguration,  in  1854. 

7.  In  1853,  tho  number  of  members  for  tho  Legislative  As* 
sembly  was  raised  from  84  to  130-65  for  each  Province. 

8.  Sir  Cdmuiid  Head.— Lord  Elgin  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Edmund  Head,  in  December,  18r»4.  During  his  admin- 
istration, Lord  Elgin  gave  many  evidences  of  statesmanlike 
qualities.  Few  Governors  havo  identified  themselves  mojo  in- 
timately with  tho  interests  of  tho  country  than  ho. 

Among  tho  Legislative  acts  sanctioned  by  Lord  Elgin,  and 
which  greatly  contributed  to  tho  prosperity  of  the  country,  were  : 

3.  What  Wiis  deciilod  after  tho  dispraceful  oxccssea  that  tookjplace  in 
Montn  il?—' 1.  What  took  place  at  QnobeC;  in  Angiiat  1851 '<— 5.  What 
was  iiitrotliiced  in  1851  ?— G.  From  what  did  the  city  of  Montreal  Buffer 
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those  which  abolished  the  soigniorial  tenure,  secularized  the 
reserves  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  and  assisted  the  Grand  Trunk 
Company  in  covering  the  Province  with  several  railways.  Ho 
also  concluded  a  Keciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United  States,  in 
July,  1854. 

9.  Three  remarkable  events  occurred  in  the  year  1855 :  1.  The 
arrival  <ff  the  French  corvet  Capricieuse  in  Canadian  waters. 
The  presence  of  this  sloop-of-war  awoke  in  the  minds  of  the 
Canadians  the  remembrance  of  the  country  of  their  fathers.  The 
ovation  with  wliich  they  received  Mr.  do  Bclveze,  showed  that 
they  still  looked  on  France  as  a  fond  mother,  from  wliich  they 
liad  been  separated  by  violent  events. 

2.  The  celebrating,  with  great  pomp,  of  the  8th  of  December, 
by  the  Catholics  of  every  city  and  town  throughout  the  country, 
ill  hondtofthe  promulgation  of  the  Dogma  of  ^he  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

3.  Great  public  rejoicings  on  tlio  occasion  of  tlio  fall  of  Scbas- 
topol. 

10.  In  1856,  the  Legislative  Council  was  rendered  elective 
The  former  members  were  appointed  couu«illors  for  hfe  j  but  all 
others  were  to  bo  returned  by  one  of  the  48  new  electoral  dis- 
tricts. 

li.  Three  Normal  Schools  wero  established  in  1857, — one  at 
Quebec,  and  the  other  two  at  Montreal.  Tlio  Hon.  P.  0.  Chau- 
veau.  Superintendent  of  Education,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
organization  and  prosperity  of  these  Institutions. 

12.  In  1858,  the  city  of  Ottawa  was  selected  by  the  Queen  for 
the  seat  of  the  Provincial  Government. 

13.  J^  1860,  Canada  and  the  other  British  North  American 
Provinces  were  honored  by  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Prince  inaugurated  the  Victoria  tubular  bridge  at  Mont- 
real, and  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Parliament  buildings  at 
Ottawa.  He  every  where  received  enthusiastic  testimonies  of 
the  loyalty  of  the  Canadian  people. 

14.  liOrd  Mouck.. — Sir  Edmund  Head  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Viscount  Monck,  in  18G1. 

15.  Towards  the  end  of  1861,  tlto  country  was  almost  involved 
in  v/ar  with  the  United  States,  iii  consequence  of  the  latter  having 
arrested  on  board  the  English  steamer  Trentf  IMessrs.  Mason 

9.  What  occnrred  in  the  year  1855  ] — 10.  Wliat  important  moditicatiou 
did  the  government  undergo  in  1858? — 11.  What  establishments  wero 
founded  lu  1857  V— 12.  What  was  the  chiofovonta  of  tho  year  1858?— 13. 
What  took  place  in  18G0?— 14.  Who  was  the  Buccessor  of  Sir  Edmund 
Head  ?— 15.  How  was  Canada  nearly  involved  in  war  with  the  United 
States »  What  effect  was  produced  by  the  prospect  of  a,  war  with  the 
United  States  ? 
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aud  Slidell,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Confederate  States  as  am- 
bassadors to  Europe.  The  prospect  of  a  war  created  an  intense 
excitement,  which  resulted  in  the  prompt  organization  of  a  vol- 
unteer force,  which,  a  few  years  later,  1866,  1870,  rendered 
great  service  to  the  country  by  repelling  the  Fenian  raids. 

16.  In  1864,  the  spirit  of  antagonism  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  reached  its  culmuiating  point,  and  the  crisis 
which  followed,  put  the  whole  government  machiSery  out  of 
gear.  It  was  then  evident  that  the  Union  did  not  prcJduce  all 
the  beneficial  results  that  had  been  anticipated. 

17.  A  new  system  of  government  was  divised,  which  left  to 
each  Province  the  management  of  its  own  aflFairs,  and  secured 
to  all  the  advantages  arising  from  th^  union  offerees.  The 
following  were  the  Provinces  invited  to  ibrm  the  projected  Con- 
federation :  both  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  Now  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  The  last  two,  however, 
preferring  entire  self-government,  declined  the  invitation. 

1 8.  The  bases  of  the  new  Federal  Constitution  were  drawn  up 
in  1865,  at  Quebec,  where  the  principal  delegates  assembled. 

ID.  The  Confederation,  or  Dominion  of  Canada,  wae  sanc- 
tioned by  royal  proclamation,  May  2drd,  1867,  and  inaugurated 
on  the  1st  of  the  following  July.  The  Confederation  was  divided 
into  four  Provinces :  Upper  Canada,  or  Ontario ;  Lower  Canada, 
or  Province  of  Quebec  ;  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia. 

20.  Sir  J.  Young: — Lord  Mouck  was  succeeded,  as  Gov- 
ernor-General of  the  Dominion,  by  Sir  John  Young,  in  1868. 

21.  The  Dominion  has  since  been  extended  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  North-West  Territory,  July  1st,  1870  j  the  Province  of 
Manitoba,  Julylst,  1 870 ;  and  British  Columbia,  July  20th,  1 87 1 . 

22.  E.erdl>uflferlll.— At  the  end  of  June,  18ig  j  Lord 
Dufferin  anived  at  Quebec,  as  Governor- General  of  the  Domin- 
ion, in  lieu  of  Sir  John  Young,  since  raised  to  the  poorago 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Lisgar. 

16,  What occurredin  1864?— 17.  WhatnewsyetemofjfovernmeiitwuB 
divised  1  What  Provinces  were  invited  to  fonn  the  Confederation  ?— 18. 
Where  were  the  Vasea  of  the  new  Federal  Coustitutiou  drawn  up?— 19. 
When  did  the  Dominion  of  Canada  receive  tho  royal  Banotioa  T  How  was 
it  composed  ?— 20.  By  whom  was  Lord  Monck  succeeded  Y— 31.  When 
did  the  North-West  join  the  Confederation  1— When  Manitoba  t  When 
British  Columbia  ?— ;23.  By  whom  was  S'w  ^hn  Youn^  Bncpe«d»d ' 
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From  the  fall  of  Port  Boyalf  1710,  to  the  Resent  datf,  '>■ 

UFall  of  Port  Eoyal.— 2.13.  Treaty  of  Utrecht.— 4.  AAdJead  expedi- 
tion againstLoaisbourg. — 5.  Failure  of  the  French  expedition  agunst 
Lotiidboarg.— 6.  Ti-eaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.~-7..8.  Colonization  of 
Aeadia.— 9..11.  Lord  Comwallis,  Governor;  he  is  eacceeded  by 
Cobson. — 12.  Eecapture  of  Louisbourg. — 13.  New  Government.— 
14.  Treaty  of  17G3.— 15.  Prince  Edward'a  Island.— 17.  New  Brona- 
wick.— 18.  fUe  Confederation. 

1.  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British^ 
by  the  surrender  of  Port  Eoyal  (Annapolis)  to  General  Nichol- 
son, in  1710. 

2.  Weakened  by  continual  wars,  France  was  obliged,  in  1713, 
to  sign  tho  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  she  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
AcadUa,  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson  Bay  Territory.  She  retained 
only  Cape  Breton  Island. 

3.  After  tho  loss  of  Acadia,  the  French  fortified  Louisbourg, 
in  order  to  protect  their  possessions  in  Cape  Breton.  This  Island 
rapidly  grew  into  importance  j  its  geographical  position  being 
very  favorable  to  the  fisheries. 

4.  An  insurrection  breaking  out  in  the  garrison  of  Louisbourg, 
the  American  colonies  profited  of  the  circumstance  to  fit  out  an 
armament  against  that  fortress.  Tlio  command  of  tho  expedition 
was  given  to  General  Pepperell,  who  Bailed  from  Boston,  and 
arrived  on  tho  6th  of  April,  1745,  at  Canso,  where  ho  was  joined 
by  Commodore  Warren.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  appeared  bef(iro 
Louisbourg,  which  capitulated  on  the  16th  of  June,  after  a  siege 
of  49  days.  Tho  whole  Island  shared  tho  fate  of  Louisbourg, 
its  bulwark. 

5.  Alarmed  at  the  loss  of  that  stronghold,  the  government  of 
Canada  solicited  aid  from  Franco  to  retake  it.    A  formidable 

1.  When  did  Novj*  Scotia  pass  into  the  hands  of  tho  English  f — Wliat 
did  Frtyice  cede  to.  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  ? — 3.  »Vhat  did  tiie 
Frcncli  after  losing  Acadia  1 1Iow  did  Cape  Breton  grow  into  importance  1 
— 1.  Wliat  did  tho  American  colonies  on  hearing  of  the  insurrectinn  of 
the  earrison  of  Lonisbourg  f  From  what  port  did  Gon»  Pepperell  sail  t— 
5.  What  did  the  Governor  of  Canada,  alarmed  at  the  loBB  oi  t))at  strong- 
lu)ld  ?  What  was  achieved  by  that  exnedition  i 
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force  was  in  corisequenco  sent  out  the  following  year  under  the 
Duke  ofAnvUle;  but  it  a  hieved  nothing,  the  greater  part  of  the 
vessels  having  been  dispersed  in  a  violent  gale. 

6.  In  1748,  Cape  Breton  was  restored  to  France  by  the  Treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  boundaries  between  the  English  and 
French  possessions  not  bc'ng  explicitly  determined  by  that  treaty, 
there  arose  from  time  to  time  disputes  and  differences  between 
the  colonists,  which  occasionally  led  to  open  hostilities. 

7.  In  order  to  prevent  any  encroachment  on  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory, the  French  government  induced  3000  Acadians  to  remove 
to  the  north  bank  of  Fundy  Bay  and  to  the  Island  of  St.  John, 
since  called  Prince  Edward's. 

8.  To  colonize  this  vast  tract  of  country,  Great  Britain  sent 
out  emigrants  at  her  own  expense,  and  offered  to  soldiers  con- 
senting to  wettlo  there,  a  free  grant  of  lands,  and  even  arms  and 
rations  for  one  year.  Taking  advantage  of  such  liberal  offers, 
4000  Boldiers,  who  had  just  l)een  disbanded,  sailed  with  their 
familieafor  the  port  of  Chebucto,  where  they  arrived  in  June,  1749. 
In  recognition  of  the  services  of  Lord  Halifax,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  they  called  their  new  settlement  Halifax. 

9.  The  first  Governor  of  the  new  colony  was  Lord  Comwallis. 
He  established  a  Council  of  six  members,  to  aid  in  the  adminis- 
tration. Lord  Comwallis  was  succeeded;  in  1752,  by  Thomas 
Hobson. 

In  1752, 1500  German  emigrants  settled  in  the  county  of 
Lunenburg. 

10.  Meanwhile,  the  boundary  disputes  continued, — the  English 
were  claiming  the  lands  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  including  the 
Gaspd  Peninsula.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Seven  Year's  War, 
1756-1763,  began,  which  ended  in  the  cession  of  Canada  to 
Great  Britain. 

11.  In  1755,  an  expedition  from  Boston,  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral Winslow  assisted  by  Captain  Monckton,  took  Fort  Beau- 
sejour,  on  the  north  bank  of  Fundy  Bay. 

This  same  year  witnessed  a  very  sorrowful  event,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Acadians.  Tho  English  colonial  authorities  assembled 
the  Acadiana  at  different  places  under  pretext  of  conferring  with 
them,  embarked  them  pell-mell  on  several  vessels,  and  then  dis- 

6.  When  was  Cape  Breton  restored  to  Franco  ?  What  arose  after  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  I— 7.  What  did  the  French  government  in 
order  to  avoid  any  encroachment  on  tho  disputed  territoiy? — 8..  What 
did  EngTsind  in  order  to  colonize  the  country  V — 9.  Wlio  was  the  first 
Governor  of  that  colony  1  By  wliora  was  ho  succeeded  1  Wliat  emigrants 
arrived  in  1752? — 10.  What  is  said  of  the  boundary  disputes  1  What  did 
tho  Enclish  claim  ? — 11.  What  took  nlaco  in  1755 1  What  very  sorrowful 
ovont  alao  took  place  in  that  year  I 
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pcrscd  tlicin  Ihrougliout  their  colonies,  from  Boston  to  tho  Caro- 
liuas.  About  70CO  of  theso  unfortunate  people  were  thus  vio- 
lently torn  from  their  homes,  and  sent  adrift  without  protection, 
and  even  without  tho  necessaries  of  life. 

12.  Tho  most  reraarkablo  cvont  of  1758,  was  the  fall  of  Louis- 
bourg.  This  imT)ortant  fortress  Burrendered  to  a  force  of  40003 
men,  commandctt  by  Grcnerals  Amherst,  Wolfe,  and  Admiral 
mscavven.  The  fortifications  wero  razed,  and  tho  inhabitants 
sent  to  France.  St.  John's  Island  (Princo  Edward's)  was  taken 
about  the  game  time  and  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia. 

13.  Nova  Scotia  received  aConstitutioain  1758;  andontlia 
27th  of  October,  tho  first  Provincial  Parliament  assembled  underr 
tho  auspices  of  Governor  Lawrence.  Tho  new  government  cotl- 
eisted  of  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  22  members  elected  by  tho' 
people,  arid  of  an  Executive  combined  with  a  Legislative  Council! 
of  12  members  nominated  by  the  Crown.  From  the  year  1719, . 
tho  Governor  and  his  council  had  attended  to  the  administrations 
of  public  affairs. 

14.  In  17C3,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Indians. 
From  this  moment,  the  colony  made  rapid  progress.  Cape 
Breton  was  then  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia;  and  two  years  later, 
this  Island  formed  a  distinct  county. 

After  tho  treaty  of  1763,  several  of  the  Acadian  exiles  returned 
to  their  homesteads. 

15.  In  1770,  Prince  Edward's  Island  was  detached  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  formed  into  a  separate  government.  A  fow  years 
later,  1755-5(5,  tho  inhabitants  of  several  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,, 
having  openly  expressed  their  sympathy  for  the  principles' of  the 
American  Revolution,  wero  deprived  of  their  representation  iatlio 
Legislative  Assembly. 

16.  Towards  tho  end  of  tho  American  Revolution,  20000  roy- 
alists left  tho  revolted  States,  and  settled  in  Nova  Scotia. 

17.  In  1784,  that  part  of  Nova  Scotia  lying  north  of  Fundy 
Bay,  was  formed  into  a  separate  colony  under  the  name  of  New 
Brunswick.  Capo  Breton  was  also  constituted  into  an  indepen- 
dent government,  with  Sydney  for  its  capital. 

18.  Tho  ©vents  that  occurred  between  1784  and  18G7,  were  of 
a  pacific  nature,^  and  related  chielly  to  the  development  and  prog- 
ress of  tho  Province.  They  are  :  The  visit  to  Halifax  of  Princo 
William  Henry,  afterwards  William  IV.,  in  1787  ;  tho  opening 

I  ■  nil  .    MO       ■      III  ■    ■  m^mmmmmni  i  ■■■■■^^waM— *^MMan^HM^^HHa^l^^^^H~a>iHi^^i^ 

12.  What  \vix8  the  chief  event  of  1758?— 13.  What  did  Nova  Scoti.i 
receive  in  1758  ?  Of  what  did  tlienow  government  consist? — 14.  What 
was  tho  result  of  tbo  treaty  of  1703?— 15,  What  did  Prince  Edward'a 
Island  become  in  1770'?— 16.  Who  settled  iu  Nova  Scotia  towards  tho  end 
of  tho  American  Revolution  ?— 17.  What  modification  was  introduced  ii» 
1784  '{—18.  Namo  tho  chief  events  that  occurred  from  1784  to  1867. 
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of  tho  Pictou  highway,  in  1792 ;  the  formation  of  the  militia,  in 
1806 ;  the  opening  of  a  stage  line  between  Hali&x  and  Windsor, 
in  1816 ;  the  reunion  of  Cape  Breton  with  Nova  Scotia^  in  1820 ; 
tho  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  civil 
rights  with  the  Protestants,  in  1823 ;  the  dissolution  of  the  Execu- 
tive Legislative  Council,  and  the  nomination  by  tho  Crown  of 
an  Executive  Council  of  nine,  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  nine- 
teen members,  in  1838 ;  the  introduction  of  responsible  govern-^ 
ment,  in  1848 ;  the  revision  of  the  pubHo  statutes,  in  1857 ;  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1860.  In  1864,  Nova  Scotia 
united  with  the  other  Provinces  to  consider  the  plan  of  Confe- 
deration. In  1866,  the  delegates  from  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Canada,  mci  at  London;  and,  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1867,  the  Bill  for  the  Confederation  of  the  Provinces,  received 
the  Boyal  sanction,  ^r  rf>^v',£.:^-nv-'>' >  =;:  ■ -■  ■■.•'"•-. '^••■-^f«>."  •  ..,., 


NEW    BRUNSWICK. 


From  its  separation  from  Nova  Scotia,  1784,  to  the  prese.^  datjt 

1.  A  separate  Province. — 2.  Legidative  Assembly .—2.  Fredericton.— 
2 . .  4.  The  lamber  trade — 5 . .  6.  Great  fires  in  the  forests  of  Miraoiichi, 
and  the  town  of  St.  John.— 7.  The  Ashbarton  Treaty.— 8.  Fiincipal 
events.        >■■-.•;■>.■-     -    .■"■  .^-^vy  ■;.•..,- ;.-     ■  ■       -%     ;,    __  .• 


1.  At  the  time  of  its  separation  from  Nova  Scotia,  the  popu- 
lation of  New  Brunswick  was  11457.  Thomas  Carleton  was  the 
first  Governor. 

2.  In  tho  month  of  January,  1786,  tho  first  Legislative  As- 
sembly was  held  at  St.  John.  Two  years  later,  Fredericton  was 
chosen  for  tho  scat  of  government,  and  has  since  remained  the 
capital.  This  toAvn  consisted  only  of  irregularly  built  huts ;  and 
St.  John,  now  a  flourishing  city,  was  then  not  more  considerable. 

Carleton  was  recalled  in  1803,  after  governing  the  Province 
for  nearly  twenty  years.    The  administration  now  passed  into 


1.  What  was  the  population  of  New  Brunswick  at  the  time  of  its  sep- 
nration  from  Nova  Scotia!  Who  was  appointed  first  Governor!— 2. 
What  was  the  principal  event  of  the  yc.ir  1786  !  What  took  place  two 
years  later!  When  was  Carleton  recalled!  llow  WM. the  CQVitry  gov- 
erned after  the  departure  ot  Carleton ' 
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tho  hands  of  officers  called  Presidents.  In  1809,  the  British 
Parliament  laid  a  tax  on  lumber  imported  from  the  Baltic,  w'uilst 
those  of  her  American  colonies  were  exempted  from  all  duties. 
This  trade  becoming  yearly  more  profitable,  attention  v/as  soon 
turned  to  ship-building  in  this  Province. 

3.  In  1815,  New  Brunswick  received  a  considerable  number 
of  military  colonists,  who  had  retired  from  tho  British  service  in 
Atherica. 

4.  Governor  Carleton  was  succeeded  in  1817,  by  Major  Gen- 
eral G.  S.  Smith,  who  was  replaced  in  1834,  by  Major  General 
Sir  Howard  Douglas.  Tho  population  of  New  Brunswick  was 
now  estimated  at  74176  inhabitants.  v  ■ 

5.  In  tho  following  year,  a  great  fire  devastated  the  entire 
coast  of  Miramichi,  extending  over  a  surface  of  6000  square  miles. 
About  500  lives  were  lost,  and  $1000000  wortli  of  property  was 
destroyed. 

6.  Sir  H.  Douglas  was  succeeded,  in  1833,  by  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell.  Five  years  later,  a  disastrous  fire  broke  out  in  the 
town  of  St.  John,  destroying  115  houses,  and  damaging  property 
to  the  amount  of  $1000000. 

7.  In  1842,  the  boundary  line  between  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick was  finally  settled  by  a  treaty  between  Groat  Britain  and 
tho  United  States,  negociated  by  Lord  Ashburton. 

8.  Tho  chief  events  that  occurred  from  the  Ashburton  Treaty 
to  1867,  were :  tlio  survey  of  a  route  for  an  intercolonial  railway, 
from  Halifax  through  New  Brunswick  to  Quebec,  in  1845 ;  the 
introduction  of  a  government  modelled  on  that  of  Quebec,  in 
1848;  tho  visit,  in  1860,  of  tho  Prince  of  Wales,  who  every- 
where met  with  a  cordial  reception ;  a  delegation  sent  to  the 
Conference  of  Quebec,  in  1865;  and  finally,  tho  admission  of  Now 
Brunswick  into  the  Confederation,  in  1866. 

3,  Was  not  the  pomilatioii  increased  in  1815.— 4.  By  whom  was  Car- 
leton Bucceeded  aa  Governor?  What  was  the  population  in  18!24  ?— 5. 
What  took  place  in  1825?— 6.  Who  succeeded  Sir  Efowai-d  Douglaa?  What 
occurred  in  1837  f— 7.  What  was  the  most  remarkable  event  of  1852  Y— 
8.  Nam&the  chief  events  that  occurred  from  tbeAeUburton  Treaty  to 
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From  its  separation  from  NeivFrancCj  1758,  ta-tlia  present-day^ 

1.  Treaty  of  17C3.— li.  Sepai-ate  goverament. — %  A-coustitutiotw^mted. 
3.-5.  Charlottetown  plundered  by  American  cruisers. — 6.  Justice 
doue  to  Catholics. — 7.. 3.  Modiiicatioua  of  tlicConatitutiou. — 9.  Chief 
events  from  1850  to  1873. 

1.  Prince  Edward  Island  was  finally  coded  with  Capo  Bret- 
on to  England,  by  the  Treaty  of  17G3,  and  ii.nuexed  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nova  Scotia. 

2.  In  1770;  tho  Imperial  Parliament  granted  the  Island  a  sep- 
arate government,  and  Walter  Patterson  was  appointed  the  first 
Governor.  In  1 773,  it  received  a  Constitution  framed  after  those 
of  tho  other  Provinces  of  North  America,  Canada  excepted.  Tho 
government  consisted  of  a  Lieutenant- Govern^'*,  assisted  by  both 
Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  combined,  ctnd  a  House  of 
Assembly  composed  of  18  members.  Tliis  Constitution  was 
modified  in  1851. 

3.  In  1775,  two  American  cruisers  finding  tho  Island  defence- 
less, attacked  and  plundered  Charlottetown,  taldug  tho  Governor 
and  several  other  officers  prisoners. 

4.  Patterson  was  succeeded,  in  178G,  by  General  E.  Fanning, 
who  was  replaced,  in  1805,  by  Colonel  J.  F.  W.  Desbarres. 

It  was  in  tho  year  1800,  that  tho  Island  was  called  Prince 
Edward  in  honor  of  tho  Duke  of  Kent,  fi.ther  to  Queen  Victoria. 

5.  Desbarres'was  succeeded  by  Charles  D.  Smith,  in  1813. 
Tho  despotic  proceedings  of  tho  latter  caused  such  agitation  in 
tho  colony,  as  to  oblige  tho  Imperial  Government  to  recall  him 
in  1824. 

6.  Puring  tho  administration  of  Colonel  J.  Ready,  tho  successor 
of  Charles  D.  Smith,  tho  Catholics  were  placed  on  an  equal 
footingjrith  tho  Protestants.  Ready  was  succeeded,  in  1831,  by 
Sir  ArW.  Young,  who  was  replaced  by  Sir  John  Harvey,  in 
183G. 

^  1.  When  was  the  Island  ceded  to  England  ?— 2.  What  waa  granted  iu 
1770  ?  What  sort  ofaConstitutiondidit  receive  inl773?  Ofwhatdidthe 
government  consist  ? — 3.  What  occurred  in  1775  ?  When  did  this  Island 
rcceivo  its  nresent  name  ?— 4.  Who  "waa  the  euccessor  of  Walter  Patter- 
aon  f — 5.  What  ia  said  of  Charles  D.  Smith  ?— 6.  What  took  plaCQ  djoriu^ 
the  admiuistratiou  of  Colonel  J.  Beady  1 
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7.  Under  Sir<!5harles  Fitzroy,  tlio  successor  of  Sir  John  Har- 
vey, in  1837,  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  became  two 
distinct  bodies.  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  was  succeeded  by  Sir  H.  V. 
Huntley,  in  1841. 

8.  In  1844,  the  Colonial  Building  was  commenced ;  and,  in 
1846,  a  geological  survey  of  the  Island  was  made.  Sir  Donald 
Campbell  replaced  Sir  H.  V.  Huntley,  in  1847,  and  was  himself 
succeeded,  in  1850,  by  Sir  A.  Bannerman. 

9.  The  chief  events  from  1850  to  1873,  were :  the  introduction 
of  a  responsible  government,  in  1851 ;  the  free  educatioi\  Act,  in 
1852 ;  the  universal  suffrage  Act,  in  1853 ;  the  administration  of 
Sir  Dominick  Daly,  and  the  increase  of  six  members  to  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly,  in  1854 ;  the  anival  of  Governor  D mdas, 
in  1859 ;  the  increase  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  five  members, 
and  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  18G0 ;  the  meeting  at 
Charlottetown,  in  18G4,  of  the  delegates  of  the  British  Provinces, 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  a  Confederation ;  and  in 
1873,  the  admission  of  this  Province  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

■  ■  ■ 

7.  What  took  place  under  Sir  Charles  Fitzrov  1 — 8.  What  occurred  in 
1844  and  1816 1  Who  sncceeded  Sir  II,  V.  Huntley  f— 9.  Name  the  chief 
events  from  1850  down  to  1873. 
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From  its  si^reUiofkfrom'Kopa^otli^TlX  to  4he  jpresent-daif. 

i.  A  8epawit<»  ProTince— 2.  Division  of  the  Island.— 5J.  Annexation  of 
Labrador.— 3.  Qroat  disasters. ~4.. 5.  ConJtsof  justice.— 6.-a  Prog- 
K<!S  of  events^  from  1803  to  1817.— 9.  Justice  done  to  Catkolics.— 
10..11.  Chief  events  from  1832  to  186&  . ,   .   i  ,  •     .  }  ,^-- 

1.  Newrouudlandwaa  coTistitnted  a  distinct  Province,  in  1728, 
Captain  Heiiry  Osborne  W('  nominated  Governorj  and  invested 
with  ample  powers  to  appoint  magistrates  and  organize  a  gov- 
ymment.  He  divided  the  Island  into  districts,  and  introduced 
several  salutary  reforms  in  tho  le^al  administration. 

2i  In  1762,  a  French  fleet  captured  St.  Johtis,  which  was  re- 
taken shortly  afterwards  by  Lord  (jolville.  The  claim  of  Great 
Britain  to  tho  Island  was  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in 
1763.  The  French,  however,  retained  the  privilege  of  jdsliing 
along  tho  coasts,  which  privilege  had  been  granted  them  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  1763,  Labrador  was  annexed  to  New- 
foundland, and  Captain  Cook  surveyed  tho  coasts  of  tho  Island. 
Tho  population  of  Newfoundland  was  then  about  13000. 

3.  In  1775,  a  furious  storm  broke  over  Newfoundland.  The 
sea  rose  twenty  feet,  hundreds  of  vessels  were  driven  on  the 
coasts,  and  more  than  300  lives  were  lost. 

4.  In  1789,  a  Supreme  Court  and  several  courts  of  justice 
were  established. 

5.  In  1796,  England  and  Franco  being  again  involved  in  war, 
Newfoundland  suffered  much  from  tho  hostile  attacks  of  French 
vessels.  The  small  town  called  tho  Bay  of  Bulls  was  taken  and 
destroyed. 

6.  In  1803,  schools  were  opened  in  several  localities,  and  be- 
nevolent societies  formed  for  tho  relief  of  tho  poor.  In  1805,  a 
post-office  was  established  in  St.  Johns.  In  1808,  the  first  vol- 
unteer militia  corps  were  enrolled  at  St.  Johns,  and  Labrador 
was  rcannexed  to  Newfouudhand. 

1.  Ill  what  year  was  Newfoiiiidlraid  formed  into  a  separate  Province  1 
Who  was  tlie  first  Governor » How  did  the  Governor  divide  the  laUuid  / 
— 2.  What  took  place  iiil7*i2?  What  was  conlirined  hythe  Treaty  of 
Paris*  Whatwaa thenthepopnlatiouof  NewfonudlandY— 3.  Whattook 
place  in  1775  ?— 4.  Wliat  was  established  in  1789?— 5.  To  what  was  the 
Island  exposed  in  1796  ?— 6.  What  occurred  in  1803,  1805,  and  1808  If 
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7.  Dnring  tlio  war  of  1812-13,  the  Island  had  much  to  8  Jfer 
from  the  floaicity  of  provisions.  Flonr  sold  at  $90  and  $35  a 
barrel ;  pork  from  $38  to  $50  a  barrel,  and  all  other  articles 
in  proportion. 

8.  In  1817,  two  fires  broke  out  In  St.  Johns,  which  destroyed 
200'houiit»  and  a  vast  quantity  of  provisions.  The  population 
of  Newfoundland  then  reached  80000. 

9.  Vigorous  efforts  were  made  in  1826,  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  Province.  The  judicial  system  was  revised ;  public 
roads  were  opened ;  grants  of  lands  were  made,  and  attention 
turned  to  agriculturd  pursuits.  Four  years  later,  the  Catholics 
wpre  admitted  to  enjoy  equal  rights  with  the  dissenting  sects. 

.  16.  In  1832,  a  House  of  Assembly,  consisting  of  15  rnembers, 
was  granted  tlie  folcuy.  Nine  members  formed  the  Legisl.itive 
Cound3. 

11.  Th«  most  remarkable  events  that  took  place  between 
1^2  and  1866,  were :  in  1838,  the  geological  survey  of  the  Island  j 
in  1843,  the  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  forming 
a^Chamber  of  25  members;  in  1854,  the  separation  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Councils,  and  the  establishment  of  a  respou- 
nUe  government,  with  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  30  members ; 
in  1860,  .the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  in  1865,  the  sending 
of  two  deputies  to  the  Conference  of  Quebec,  bnt  the  question  of 
the  ConfederatioB  was  aftsrwards  adjourned  by  the  Legialature ; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1866,  the  connection  of  the  Island  with 
Ireland  1^  a  telegraph  cable,  whi^  was  successfully  laid  down 
across  the  Atlantie  by  the  Great  Eastern. 

7.  What  had  the  Island  to  stiffer  during  the  war  of  1812 }— 8.  What  oc- 
enrred  in  St.  Johns  in  1817  f  What  was  then  the  population  of  the  Island  1 
—9.  What  were  made  in  1826  T  What  was  the  chief  event  of  1830  f— 10. 
What  occurred  in  1832 1 — 11.  State  the  principal  events  that  occurred  from 
18*^101860. 
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VKi  !  BISTORT  or  THa  MOBTH-WEST  TEB8IT0BT.       [1670 


THE  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORY. 


From  thiTrwty  qf  UirecM,  1713,  to  thepreamt  day. 

1.  The  North-Wep/  Company.— 58.  Explorations.— 3  Colony  of  Lord 
Selkirk— .4.  Ihe  rival  Companiea. — 5.  Territoria.  divteions.— 6.  The 
Confederation. 

1.  The  Company  of  the  Nortli'West  was  formed  in  1784,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade  with  the  North- West  tenritories, 
via  Lake  Superior,  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Columhia 
River.    The  vessels  of  this  Company  oven  doubled  Cape  Horn. 

2.  The  North- West  Company  sent  out  several  exploring  par- 
ties. In  1793,  Sir  Alexander  Mackeuaie  undertook  a  journey 
through  Canada  to  the  Rocky  Muuntain<)  wa9  the  PaclAo.  He 
discovered  Eraser  River  and  explored  the  one  which  beurd  hia 
name.  In  1801,  the  astronomer  Thompson  discovered  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  the  Columbia  Riveri  which  he  sailed  down  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

3.  In  the  same  year,  Lord  Selkirk  bmight  from  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  a  section  of  country  sitaated  between  Lake  Win- 
nipeg and  the  United  Statos  boundary.  In  1821,  he  sent  out 
some  Scotch  colonists ;  and  two  years  later,  several  French  Can- 
radians  commenced  an  establishment  there,  called  Red  River. 

4.  About  this  time,  the  two  rival  Companies  of  Hudson  Bay 
)and  the  North- West,  wore  united  into  one. 

5.  The  Hudson  Bay  Territory  was  divided  into  several  dis- 
tricts, comprising  altogether  four  emporiums  and  112  trading 
posts. 

6.  The  North-West  Territory  waa  admitted  into  the  Confod- 
eration,  in  July,  1870.  The  Red  River  Section  was  then  de- 
tached and  formed  miz  a  new  Province,  under  the  name  of  Man- 
itoba. 

I.  What  took  place  in  the  year  1784?— 2.  What  explorations  were 
carried  on  by  theNorth-Weat  Company  ? — 3.  What  colony  was  founded 
by  Lord  Selkirk  t — 4.  How  did  the  di'tferenoea  between  the  two  rival 
companies  terminate  t— 5.  How  was  Hndaon  Bay  Territory  divided  ? 
—6.  When  was  the  North-West  admitted  into  the  Confederation,  and 
when  was  the  Province  of  Manitoba  foi-mod  1 
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